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Their words have wings 
as swift as light 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


We LIVE and work as no other people have 
ever done. Our activities are pitched to the 
swiftness of the instantaneous age. 

Whatever happens, wherever it happens 
and however it may affect you, you may 
know it immediately over the wires or the 
channels of the air that carry men’s words 
with the speed of light. Business and social 
life are free from the restrictions of time and 
distance—for practically any one, anywhere, 
may at any time speak with any one, any- 
where else. 

The widespread and co-ordinated inter- 
ests of the nation depend upon an inter- 
course that less than sixty years ago was 
not possible in a single community. This 
is the task of the telephone wires 
and cables of the Bell Telephone 
System—to make a single commu- 
nity of our vast, busy continent 


wherein a man in Los Angeles may talk 
with another in Baltimore or a friend in 
Europe as readily as with his neighbor. 

It is the work of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem to enable friends, families and business 
associates to speak clearly and immediately 
with one another, wherever they may be. 
Its service is as helpful and accessible on a 
village street as in the largest cities. 

To match the growing sweep and com- 
plexity of life in this country, to prepare 
the way for new accomplishments, the Bell 
System is constantly adding to its equip- 
ment and bettering its service. 

To this end, its construction program 
for 1930 has been the largest in Its 

history. This System at all times 
accepts its responsibility to forward 
the development and well-being of 
the nation. 
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wise you may return it at our 
expense. Do not send any 
money now. Pay the postman 
nothing. Enjoy a week’s free 
reading of the Bard of Avon’s 
undying works before you re- 
mit or return the book. All you 
need do now is to mail the 
coupon. 
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Books that should be in every home 
How to Talk—How to Write 


-itabl required; all that is necessary is to 
aa apply the suggestions of the books to 
the situations you meet from day to 
day. A steady development of your 
powers of expression will follow as a 
matter of course. 

From the very first page that you 
read you will begin to get ideas that 
you can put to use at once. The con- 
ditions that must be kept in mind in 
handling any type of situation are 
carefully analyzed and explained, and 
then definite suggestions given as to 
the best way in which to meet that 
situation. As you read along you will 
find yourself recalling scores of paralle] 
situations in your own personal ex- 
perience in which the books’ suggestions 
would have helped you. 

You will obtain ideas from these two 
volumes that you can apply in any 
writing or talking that you have to do, 
from the simplest personal note to the 
most important public speech. 
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‘does for the history of the United, 
States what H. G. Wells’ Outline 
did for world history .. .’’ 

—The Minneapolis Tribune. 


A History of the 
American Nation 


Professor Willis Mason West’s 
new history is in no sense the ortho- 
dox chronological treatment pinned 
down by dates which we learned 
by rote in our school days. Instead 
it brings into perspective the basic 
events, thoughts, trends which have 
produced the institutions of our day. 


The story of the growth of Amer- 
ica is told from the settling of the 
first few colonies to the machine 
civilization of today. We see the 
gradual evolution of the ideals of 
self-government, of universal edu- 
cation, of political equality, of re- 
from their earliest 
beginnings to their present form. 


The struggle between the Congress 
and the President takes on new 


meaning when we see why such con- 


flicts are inevitable. The growth in 
the powers of the judiciary, the 
conflict between Capital and Labor, 
the methods of governmental fin- 
ance, political corruption, the tariff, 
relations with foreign powers, and 


newspapers daily discuss become of 
greater significance when we have 
traced their roots in this fascinating 
book. 


The outstanding characteristic of 
the book is its extreme readability. 
The leading figures in the story of 
America from pioneer times to the 
present are depicted not as romantic 
giants of different clay than ours 
but as living people with all the 
strengths and weaknesses of human 
beings. Here at last is a history 
which any citizen of the United 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


American Intellectual Maturity 


HERE are many indications of the 
: growth of intellectual maturity in the 

United States, and one of these is the 
appearance of American self-criticism which 
amounts in some instances to almost a na- 
tional introspection. This is shown particu- 
larly in numerous books which aim to examine 
the bases and trace the rise of American 
civilization. Perhaps the outstanding work in 
this field has been done by the Beards, but 
the late Vernon Louis Parrington also com- 
mands a place. In 1928 the first two volumes 
of his Main Currents in American Thought 
were awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize for History; 
the third and last vol- 
ume (The Beginnings 
of Critical Realism in 
America, 1860-1920. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1930. $4.) was 
delayed by Professor 
Parrington’s untimely 
death in 1929. 

Professor Parrington 
has taken the old but 
increasingly popular 
thesis of Taine that lit- 
erature is an expression 
of the environment in 
which it is produced 
and applied it to the 
history of American let- 
ters. Probably few peo- 
ple will disagree with 
this philosophy of liter- 
ature, although some 
may well dissent from 
Parrington’s treatment. 
But his third volume, 
incomplete as it is—and much of the latter 
part is little more than unpolished lecture 
notes—is less strident in tone than the first 
volumes and contains less special pleading 
for the author’s belief in the Jeffersonian 
way of life. He develops brilliantly his discus- 
sion of the various patterns of thought which 
pervaded the America that was growing up 
after the Civil War, an America afflicted with 
all the good and evil of a lush industrial revo- 
lution. Even as economic life was filled with 
conflicting and contradictory tendencies, so 
the world of thought was torn by skepticism 
and realism, liberalism and aristocracy of 
mind, the decadence of the New England 
school and the insurgent freshness of the new 
West that was becoming the real America. 
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life, and one need not be surpris: 4 that Pro- 
fessor Parrington came to feel jiat all was 
not right with the world. One ma: wel] regret 
that the author did not live to -omplete his 
great study of American thought. but even ip 
its present form it is a stimulating and yq). 
uable contribution towards an © -aluation o 
American intellectual history. 
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Many leaders in American education aii 
thought are coming to pay more and more 
attention to the utterances of President Eres 
Martin Hopkins of Dartmouth College. Amoj 
the most recent of his published addresses § 
one delivered at Milton Academy last Spriig 
(Education and Life. Boston: Houghton Mif 
lin Company, 1930. $1.50) in which he ds 
cussed the relation of education to & 
ordering of life. In this little essay the sovid 
implications of education are analyzed as wl 
as the individual’s own problem of self-discr 
ery through education; philosophers of li# 
and education, as well as laymen, will fisl 
the discussion worth their reading. 
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Makers 


By Thomas H. Ormsbee 

Who were the creators of our fine an- 
tiques) ‘this interesting book provides 
the answer. 100 illustrations. $3.50 
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A Christmas Story 
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noise of the Congressional elections, many 
readers will find George Wharton Pepper’s 
account of his years in the Senate timely and 
interesting. (In the Senate. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. $2.) In 
half-journalistic style the former Senator tells 
how the Senate works, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously gives some insight into the mind of 
a rather typical member of that august body. 

Much of American history is being recorded 
in biography and as the biographers for want 
of ‘material turn to some of the lesser lights 
of the American drama, new bits of interest- 
ing social history are brought to view for the 
first time. Such is the case with the recent 
life of Lucy Stone (By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1930. $3). To 
masculine minds the name of Lucy Stone con- 
jures up something closely bordering on the 
fanatical, but this is the result of ignorance, 
for the fanaticism of Lucy Stone is anach- 
ronistic in 1930. Stripped of much of its 
sentimentality, this biography contains many 
picturesque incidents of the fight for women’s 
rights, a fight which extended from the com- 
paratively petty right of women to vote in 
church meetings to the exercise of the fran- 
chise in national elections. It is not a great 
book but it may pave the way for an ade- 
quate study of the first American “Lucy 
Stoner.” 

Of a far different nature is the biography 
of Frederick Townsend Ward, a biography 
which links the Salem of clipper ship days 
with China in the time of the great Taiping 
Rebellion. (A Yankee Adventurer: The Story 
of Ward and the Taiping Rebellion. By Holger 
Cahill. New York: The Macaulay Company, 
1930. $3.50). Here is the fascinating story of 
the son of a Salem shipping family who in 
the search for adventuré went out to Shang- 
hai to save the Manchu Empire from the 
Taiping rebels. In 1860 Ward organized a 
motley army with the rather amused pat- 
ronage of the Shanghai merchants and moved 
against the rebels; two years later, at Ward’s 
death, his force had become the “Invincible 
Army” with which ‘Chinese’ Gordon soon 
won undying fame. In America Ward is for- 
gotten, but in China he is a Confucian saint 
with a temple in his honor. 

Lives of Jefferson Davis still continue to 
appear; the latest (High Stakes and Hair 
Trigger: The Life of Jefferson Davis. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. $3.50) is by 
Judge Robert W. Winston who, a few years 
ago, wrote the outstanding life of Andrew 
Johnson. Winston’s treatment of Davis is 
more in the way of a portrait study than a 
full-length biography and much of the ex- 
traneous background which so often creeps 
into biographies is pruned away. The Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, according to this 


biographer, grew really great d: 
years after Appomattox when : 
he mellowed into graciousness 
Before, with all his ability, he bh 
born and unbending, self-cont: 
able to delegate power, and ys 
faults “he guided the Confec 
probably much longer, than 

could have done.” Judge Winsto: 
us the final life of Jefferson Dz 
written an interesting, readajie biography 
which, on the character side << least, a 
stand near the top of the long line of Day 
studies. E. FRAN cls Browy, 
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THE APOLOGIA OF AN IMPERIALIST 
of Empire Policy. By W. A. S. ifewins, 2 yos 
312, 357 pp. New York: Richard R Smith, Inc, _ 


[vce publicity which has attended the x 


Forty Yea 


cent Imperial Conference in London aj 
the internal divisions of the British Cu 
servative party has focused attention upon: 
conflict which has been raging with more g 
less violence for thirty years. The categoricd 
demand of the Canadian Prime Minister fy 
the adoption of an imperial preferential policj 
which involved the taxing of wheat by Greg 
Britain and the equally categorical refusal 0 
that demand by the present British Govem 
ment marks, for the moment at least, another 
defeat of the cause to which the author o 
these volumes has devoted his life. 
Hewins was, with Lord Passfield (the 
Sidney Webb), founder of the London Scho 
of Economics, and its director, 1895-1903; Se 
retary of the Tariff Commission, 1903-17, a 
its chairman, 1920-22; member of Parliamet! 
1912-18; Under-Secretary of State for tM 
Colonies, 1917-18—such is the formal recorl 
Behind this, however, lie his close associatil 
with Joseph Chamberlain, Balfour, Bonar Li 
and Walter Long; his less intimate contat 
with Asquith and Lloyd George; his importal 
mission to Canada in 1905 as a special age 
of Chamberlain; his membership of the Ba 
four of Burleigh Commission, and many vatit 
activities. He is thus able to tell the wh 
story of the movement for tariff reform a 
imperial preference from the inside, while‘ 
extracts from his diary give many interestilg 
and illuminating glimpses of British politi 
leaders from Chamberlain to MacDonil 
At the outset of his professional career4 
an economist, Professor Hewins became 
vinced that England must abandon the p0lif 
of free trade and adopt a “neo-mercantils 
policy for the sake both of saving British ® 
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dustry and of unifying the empire. His was 
no half-hearted and academic conviction, and 
his attitude is well shown by the statement 
that “I do not remember a single person in 
the Liberal party ranks who was willing to 
burn his ancient textbooks and examine the 
question of imperial organization as a prac- 
tical question of modern economic organiza- 
tion. This defect in Liberal mentality has not 
been remedied even now, and the leaders who 
ought to know better still go on repeating the 
same cant phrases of Free Trade v. Protec- 
tion although the arguments have long ago 
become completely irrelevant.” 

It was natural, therefore, that, along with 
such eminent colleagues as Ashley, Mackinder 
and Cunningham, he should enlist under the 
crusading banner of Joseph Chamberlain. In 
fact, he became a sort of expert adviser to 
Chamberlain, and out of this relationship grew 
the privately supported Tariff Commission, 
which surveyed the whole industrial field, in- 
cluding agriculture, in order to have a scien- 
tific foundation for the erection of a perfect 
tariff structure. (Incidentally, it may be said 
that the commission—at a cost of some 
$600,000—made the most complete study of 
British economic organization ever under- 
taken, and that its findings were invaluable 
during the war, or would have been had the 
Liberals not been afraid to use them because 
of Hewins’s views.) When Chamberlain’s in- 
validism threw the burden on other shoulders, 
it was Hewins who became the mentor of Bal- 
four and the “chosen disciple’ who preached 
the new evangel. 

Ar extract from the diary, to which is added 
the short but significant sentence, “This was 
my last interview with Chamberlain,” is most 
enlightening: “As to Chamberlain’s own views 
there is no room for the slightest doubt. He 
has never been wedded to details, but on the 
broad issues of his policy he would not give 
way an inch. He said that if I held to it un- 
flinchingly I should come out on top. I don’t 
think that, but as to my holding to it there 
can be no doubt. He said he should ignore 
Bonar Law and his pledges and go straight 
on. He parted from me with great affection, 
holding my hand for a long time. He said 
there was one thing he desired to say to me 
before I left. He hoped that I would in no cir- 
cumstances whatever abandon the cause to 
which I had devoted my life until it was car- 
ried. I said, ‘Of course not, Mr. Chamberlain. 
I promise you I will never abandon it.’ I then 
left.” 

Into what intricacies of political manoeuvre, 
even intrigue, this promise and these convic- 
tions led it is impossible to discuss here. Bal- 
four’s resignation from the leadership of the 
Conservative party was a severe blow to the 
cause. Doubtless Balfour had other advisers, 
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but it seems as if Hewins was a: 
to coach him whenever he had a 
perial pronouncement to make. And for , 
short period in 1917, when Balfou was a: the 
Foreign Office, Hewins was his emi-officia] 
adviser on commercial treaties ard trade a). 
rangements. Finally, when Balfou» was calle 
upon to preside at the Imperial C inference ¢ 
1926, Hewins was once more Cal!od in to jog 
Balfour’s defective memory: “I tc d him what 
I thought, but said that if he wou! read som 
of his old speeches his memory of ‘he subjects 
would revive. * * * I had some fecling of gis. 
appointment that an Imperial Con ‘erence hag 
arrived at which the vital subjecis were jus 
those complicated questions of economics 
status and diplomacy to which I .:ad devoteg 
so much attention and I could mae no proper 
use of my labors.” 

This sense of frustration is co: 
parent. Bonar Law was not to 
upon—a political manipulator rather than a 
great statesman, and ultimately a pathetic 
figure, whose one great act was tlie breaking 
of the coalition in 1922. Asquith was lazy and 
procrastinating; when Hewins credited him 
with “intellectual integrity,’ Bonar Law 
“agreed about the intellect but not about the 
integrity.” Lloyd George was slippery, and 
evaded a man-to-man talk with Hewins, the 
implication being that he could not resist the 
tariff arguments of the redoubtable professor. 
And Stanley Baldwin was quixotic in calling 
the “unnecessary election” of 1923. The one 
constant friend, through whom Hewins got his 
propaganda before the Cabinet, was Walter 
Long, who eventually made Hewins his Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, but after 
the election of 1918 Long was transferred to 
the Admiralty and Hewins was transferred 
to—outer darkress. Hewins, in fact, was the 
one man in the ministry who was let out; 
even a seat in Parliament could not be found 
for him! And yet there were compensations— 
abortive as the Balfour of Burleigh Commis- 
sion was, it did come down on the right side 
of the tariff fence. The famous Paris Resolu- 
tions, laying down the principles upon which 
an economic war could be based; the decision 
of the Imperial Conference of 1917 in favor of 
preference, and the constitutional settlement, 
or declaration, of the 1928 conference—all 
these things marked progress. 

Space permits no reference to the part 
played during the war by Hewins and the 
“Business Committee,” which was composed 
of most of the Conservative members of Pat- 
liament. The war was to be won by the adop- 
tion of the right economic program, even as 
in 1912-14 and again in 1918-21 the Jrish ques 
tion was primarily an economic one. In other 
words, our author is, at least so fa” as these 
volumes show, a man of one idea. and his 
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constant letters and memoranda must have 
become somewhat of an old story to his politi- 
cal betters. He even got to the point where he 
vowed he would not write another memoran- 
dum—he wanted action on those he had al- 
ready written—but he did! 

The book contains no sustained argument 
for the author’s views, but the protectionist 
and the imperialist will find, nevertheless, 
much grist for his mill. The diary extracts, 
which make up probably a half of the whole, 
are fresh, pungent and revealing, and throw 
new light on the personalities and politics of 
the last thirty years. 


Europe: The World’s Banker 


By WALTER LANGSAM 
Department of History, Columbia University 


EUROPE: THE WORLD'S BANKER 1870-1914. By Her- 
bert Feis. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xxiii, 469. $5. 

NE of the chief effects of the industrial 

() revolution has been the accumulation 

of surplus capital in the industralized 
areas. Particularly outstanding in this respect, 
in Europe, have been Great Britain, France 
and Germany. So huge did the available sur- 


plus capital in these lands become, that, be- 


tween 1870 and 1914, Western Europe could 
well be called the world’s banker and by 1914 
Great Britain alone had invested in the other 
parts of the world a sum not far from $20,- 
000,000,000. The volume, character, place of 
investment, and diplomatic aspects of this 
lending and borrowing form the substance of 
the highly interesting book under review. 


Professor Feis discusses first the accumula- 
tion of capital, the areas of investment, and 
the particular character of the lending policies 
of Great Britain, France and Germany. The 
British investments, about equally divided 
within and without the empire, were most 
strongly attracted by the railway and mining 
fields, and often were based on the most 
optimistic gamble that patience would bring 
its own reward. In the case of France, whose 
foreign investments in 1914 totaled about 
$9,000,000,000, most of the money, represent- 
ing the hoardings of millions of thrifty peas- 
ants as well as of financiers, went to definite- 
ly foreign areas, and was calculated to draw 
interest rather than dividends. Such an ar- 
rangement naturally bore more traces of pol- 
itics than did the British type of lending. 
“Paris kept its gates open more widely than 
any other money market to the governments 
whose treasuries were perpetually empty, 
whose expenditure was determined autocrati- 
cally, whose national vitality seemed corrupted 
and declining, [and who] were still struggling 





with the difficulties of the first 

tional existence or development.’ 

back of this policy, of course, w 
French power, encourage politica 
and assure diplomatic alliance: 

much of the money loaned to 

eventually also served econon 
such as the building of railroac 
German capital, to the extent o: 
000, was invested chiefly in go 

railway securities, with a growi 
as 1914 approached, to flow le 
governments, and to be used : 
sake of securing additional ‘vy 
tages” in the form of stimuli to < 
and commerce. 


So far as Great Britain was c 
relations of finance and governn 
have “displayed those marks whic have been 
considered characteristic of British political 
life and institutions; a regard for p:ivate inter- 
est and initiative, a dislike for levislation and 
regulatory routine, the creation of a code of 
relationship and action, but withal the easy 
adaptation of action to circumstance, even in 
violation of the code.’’ The French situation 
was entirely different. There eovernments 
and banks were in constant communication 
and understanding. Foreign borrowers, espe- 
cially foreign authorities, had to explain their 
purposes to, and satisfy the scruples of, not 
only the bankers, but the French Government, 
popular opinion, and the press as well. And 
so, ‘‘when opposition was expected, all possible 
channels of influence were used.” Bribery of 
the press was not the least objectionable con- 
sequence of this condition. German invest- 
ments pretty generally were part of that “co- 
ordinated nationality-conscious, vigorous at- 
tempt to gain for German commerce, industry, 
and State a Jarge share of power and advan- 
tage in regions where national ambitions 
clashed. German foreign investment, so in- 
tegral a part of the German outward thrust, 
was lost with the failure of that thrust.” 

By far the longest part of the book consists 
of a series of studies in lending and borrow- 
ing which are designed to help understand the 
behavior of national creditors and debtors and 
“to reveal what a wise nation should cultivate 
or avoid.” This section treats of the rupture 
of Franco-Central European financial rela- 
tions, of the financing of Russia by France 
and Great Britain, of the monetary assistance 
rendered to Italy by the “rival alliances,” and 
of the specific European financial activities i2 
the Balkans, North Africa, Persia, Japan and 
China. The interlacings of finance and diplo- 
macy are beautifully illustrated throughou! 
this narrative, making one realize very defi- 
nitely that the pre-war European alignments 
and crises can be understood only by taking 
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account of the existing borrowing-lending re- 
lationships. 

The account given by Professor Feis is 
strictly factual throughout, with no attempt 
at moralizing, but the story does prove, as 
the author points out, that “a capital-lending 
country should possess a policy, or at least a 
carefully defined attitude, toward this process 
of foreign investment and the situations it 
creates.” 


The Real War 


By WayYNE E. STEVENS 
Professor of History, Dartmouth College 


THE REAL WAR: 1914-1918. By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. With maps. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. 
Pp. 508. 


HE title which has been given to Captain 
1 Hart’s volume seems to claim for it a 
more definitive character than the book 
really possesses, or than any book on this sub- 
ject can possess at the present time. It will 
be long before any one can write the history 
of the “real war,” but still there is something 
to be gained by trying. Though these pages 
do not contain the last word on the subject 
of the World War, they do present a most 
interesting version of it. Distinctly reminis- 
cent of his earlier work, Reputations: Ten 
Years After, a series of critical sketches of 
various leaders in the struggle, Captain Hart’s 
new volume contains a comprehensive and 
straightforward summary of military and 
naval campaigns in almost all theatres. Its 
chief interests consists in the author’s analysis 
of certain selected operations, many of which 
have already been made the subject of con- 
troversy. He has brought to bear upon his 
task a vast amount of reading and research 
among the innumerable memoirs and personal 
narratives produced by the war, and official 
histories and original documents have by no 
means been neglected. But most important of 
all, he has contributed his own critical atti- 
tude of mind. 

Extremely interesting are the author’s com- 
ments and judgments in regard to the leaders 
of the war. He is somewhat patronizing 
toward Joffre and would give to Galliéni much 
of the credit for the victory of the Marne in 
1914. He admires Pétain, but appears to be 
somewhat wearied by Foch’s constant reitera- 
tion of the exclamation “Attaquez!”’ Sir John 
French comes in for severe criticism at times, 
while the treatment accorded Haig is more or 
less neutral. Allenby receives high praise. 
Hindenburg appears as a figurehead; and not 
even Ludendorff, but Colonel Hoffmann, is the 
real hero of the campaign in East Prussia in 
1914. Of the latter, Captain Hart says that 
he perhaps approached nearer to military 


genius than any General of the war. Whethe; 
they are right or not, these judsments are 
often unconventional and likely to he proyoca. 
tive, and for that reason worth while. There 
are many military reputations which future 
historians must re-examine and there are 
doubtless many legends to be disp: iled, 

Some of the most interesting -hapters jp 
the volume deal with the invention and exploj. 
tation of new tactical weapons, su: !: as poison 
gas and the tank. As regards gas, the author 
is surprisingly charitable toward th» Germans 
declaring that “it was novel and therefore Jap. 
eled an atrocity by a world whic: condones 
abuses but detests innovations.” ‘ie tank he 
aptly characterizes as a combinai.on of fire, 
power, movement and protection—-ihe answer 
to the machine gun and barbed wire. He re- 
peatedly stresses the importance surprise, 
both tactical and strategical, anc criticizes 
leaders for their neglect of this principle. In 
an excellent chapter entitled “The Opposing 
Forces and Plans” he properly maxes a good 
deal of the initial German superiority in howit- 
zers, machine guns and railways. 


It is natural that a relatively large portion 
of the book should be devoted to those opera- 
tions in which the British forces played an 
important part. The Dardanelles campaign 
and the battle of Jutland are described at 
length. Those who were responsible for the 
failure of the former are severely handled. 
The greatest naval engagement of the war 
Captain Hart calls the “Battle of Blind Man’s 
Buff,” and declares that its worst fault was 
“that it was ever fought.” There are several 
admirable chapters on the great battles of 
1918 on the Western Front. The failure of the 
Germans in their final drives he attributes in 
part to the fact that they stressed tactics too 
much and strategy too little. They never 
pushed an atack home to its strategical objec- 
tive. In this connection there occurs one of 
the most telling generalizations contained in 
the entire volume: “It is well to remember 
that the problem of maintaining continuity of 
advance was never solved in the World War.” 
In his numerous critical judgments on indi- 
vidual campaigns the reader may feel quite 
certain that Captain Hart cannot always be 
right, but again, whether right or wrong, his 
views are stimulating. 

There is certainly no attempt on the part of 
the author to flatter his American public by 
any overpraise of the achievements of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. The history 
of our participation in the war occupies a rela- 
tively small part of the book, and the reader 
who takes a broad view of the matter must 
admit, in all fairness, that the author is prob- 
ably not far wrong in his emphasis. He points 
out what he believes to have been faults in 
American leadership, defects in training and 
lack of experience as calmly and impartially 
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e were dealing with his own coun- 
m he certainly shows no disposi- 
le with gloves. The American ef- 
fort in the Meuse-Argonne he finds had very 
little directly to do with Germany’s final 
debacle. T>:S would seem a debatable point. 

It shou! be added that this is primarily a 
history of uilitary and naval operations, the 
whole ma’ -r of supply and “the war behind 
the front’ -eceiving very little attention. Al- 
though, a» 1.as been suggested, Captain Hart 
may not hve given us the “real war,” he has 
given us « 1ew version of it, and a most inter- 
esting one No careful reader need allow him- 
self to by misled by any of the numerous 
expression: of opinion, and he will almost cer- 
tainly be s: mulated to thought by them. 
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)N OF THE WAR GUILT THESIS. By 
Wegerer. Pp. xxxi+386. New York: Alfred 
1930. $3. 

N signing the Versailles Treaty Germany 
| had to acknowledge sole guilt for causing 

the war. To this thesis she has consistent- 
ly and continually objected. After revisionist 
successes in England, her objections gained 
favor among able American historians, so that 
a struggle has since heen waged against war- 
time propaganda and against maintaining the 
treaty accusations. 

Utilizing the vast amount of documents and 
studies recently brought to light, von Weg- 
erer begins by depicting the origin and 
scope of the “War Guilt Thesis.” He shows 
how Germany’s request that a neutral com- 
mission on war responsibility be appointed was 
denied by Great Britain, thus violating the 
fundamental and scientific principle of audia- 
ture et altera pars, upon which all verdicts are 
based. Next, he groups into eleven classes the 
official and unofficial documents that formed 
the basis of the Allied Commission’s “report” 
on war guilt, and seeks to prove that they are 
inconclusive, incomplete, and in part unau- 
thentic, paraphrased, forged, or perhaps even 
apocryphal. Herr von Wegerer then deals with 
the indictment and verdict of the war-guilt 
thesis in iegard to Germany and Austria, 
material under twenty-four gen- 
and considering the individual 
uid clauses of each group in turn. 

e turns to an attack on the war- 
- iu the treaty itself, to show that 
“itis absurd to establish authorship of a war 
by a chronological sequence of the so-called 
declarations of war,” and to prove that “it was 
the allied and associated powers 
ny’s moral responsibility for the 
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Yuletide? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little by the mists 
of time. But we know that its Medieval English form 
was yol, from still older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it 
is akin to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going back 
to heathen times). This word jol may also be the 
ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” from the beginning, 
perhaps, meant “‘a jolly time’, as it still does, although 
now in its special Christmas significance. 

This is but one example of the many thousands of 
fascinating stories about the origin of English words 
which you will find in 
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outbreak of the war constituted the basis of 
reparations.” Finally, in an analysis of the 
ultimatum and covering note, which supple- 
mented the “report” as a reply to the German 
‘professors’ memorandum,” he delves into 
more remote and abstract causes, 


Russia’s Five-Year Plan 


By WI.LL1aM MacDONALD 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF THE SOVIET UNION. A 
political interpretation. By G. T. Grinko. New York: 
International Publishers, 1930. $3.50. 


By A. Yu- 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. . 
New 


goffi. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. 


HE two books in which Mr. Grinko and 
Mr. Yugoff discuss the nature and de- 
velopment of the Russian Five-Year 

Plan set out in unusually sharp relief the pros 
and cons of that great experiment. Mr. Grinko, 
vice chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion of the Soviet Republic, was one of the 
authors of the report in which the original 
plan was submitted, and previous to that time 
had held for a number of years important 
government posts in the Ukraine. His book, 
brought down to date in some of its statistics 
by editorial footnotes, is a stout defense of the 
plan against Russian and foreign critics both 
as to the underlying principles of the plan 
and the progress that has been made under it. 

The book is by no means a mere political 
screed, however. Mr. Grinko works hard for 
his readers, and his pages are filled with sta- 
tistical exhibits and comparisons, detailed ac- 
counts of what has been accomplished, and 
evaluations of the difficulties and shortcom- 
ings of the undertaking thus far. Following a 
general exposition of the Soviet scheme of 
rehabilitation and economic development, he 
examines the methods used and the advances 
registered in industry, wages and hours of 
labor, agriculture and village organization, the 
peasant problem, transportation, housing and 
city planning, the questions of a supply of 
skilled personnel and the cultural uplift of the 
masses, and the problem of economic equilib- 
rium in labor, production and consumption 
during the five-year period. 

A good deal of what Mr. Grinko has to say 
is concerned, naturally, with what is expected 
to happen rather than with what has been 
accomplished, since the plan has still three 
years to run. Looking particularly at the re- 
sults of the first year’s operations, however, 
he attributes the excess of achievement over 
what was expected to the fact that the com- 
putations of the government were made “with 
the greatest caution’ and even with “a little 
too much” of conservatism; that the “toiling 
masses’”’ have been unexpectedly eager to se- 
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cure positive results; that the policy of cop. 
tinuous production has made possii 
rior utilization’ of industrial ca; 
greater reduction in production 
that counter-revolutionary sabota 
branches of industry has been e 
got rid of. Taken as a whole, the 
to him to represent a rapid and 

vance toward socialism, and in 

return to capitalism. It is, indee 
light of capitalism’ that he sees 

elsewhere in Europe. 

Mr. Yugoff, on the other hand, 
with the plan at almost every poir. 
Mr. Grinko, marshals statistics, 
prophecy and recrimination to pro 
He denies that Russian statistics . 
arraigns the plan as an artificial p 
posed by force upon a country which was not 
ripe for such transformations as i proposed, 
and stresses the modifications whic! the plan 
itself has undergone as evidence 0° its inher. 
ent weakness. The first two years seem to 
him to have landed the scheme in a “blind 
alley,” and the lack of capital stands as an 
“insuperable obstacle” to the speeding up of 
industrialization. The special privileges re- 
served for collective or State farms have in- 
tensified peasant discontent, and the policy of 
“alluring” foreign capital through privileged 
concessions while prohibiting the accumula- 
tion of capital at home is not only unfavor- 
able to industrialization but is likely to provide 
an unsatisfactory foundation for the develop- 
ment of economic relations with other coun- 
tries. Public estimates of expenditure, he 
points out, are not discussed as they are in 
parliamentary governments, State expendi- 
tures are not properly audited, and it is “very 
difficult to ascertain what is really done with 
public funds.” Summing up the situation, Mr. 
Yugoff concludes that while the means of pro- 
duction have been nationalized, they have not 
been socialized, and that democratic control 
of industry does not exist. 
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Daniel Webster 


By E. Francis Brown 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By Claude Moore Fuess. Boston 
Little, Brown & Co. 1930. Two volumes. Pp. x, 863. $10 


ISITORS to the Hall of Fame in New 

York City will find there the bust of 

Daniel Webster. Probably being some- 
what vague about Webster’s place in history, 
they will be further mystified to learn that 
in the first selection of these immortals, he 
received the same number of votes as Lincoln. 
But to a generation which is none too certail 
of its history, the name Webster conjures UP 
something about a dictionary or rather 
mythical conversational episode called the 
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ne.’ Since 1900, when Webster 
the Hall of Fame, the world 
ong way and today it is out of 
who once was the idol of the 
le. Possibly this new biography 
bster will help to reinterpret 
and to restore him to his de- 
1 history. 

> life of Webster symbolizes the 
icy of an America that is gone. 
rn in 1782, the fourth child in 
impoverished family struggling 
‘or existen’. in the rough wilds of Southern 
New Hamp: ire. There was no indication that 
the child would ever be much more than at 
best a loc potentate. Yet nature has its 
sports,” 2 Webster was one of these. A 
strong min. in a weak body prevented his 
ing a fai ier and pointed toward the need 
for educa His own will and the self- 
sacrificing <evotion of his father did the rest 
yntil in 180: Webster found himself a Bache- 
or of Arts from Dartmouth College. The 
study of law which followed prepared him for 
, career that led directly to the leadership of 
the American bar. 

Some of 
are those ¢ 


‘peply to 
was elected 
has moved 
tune with | 
American p* 
of Daniel 
Black Da! 
served plac 
Somehow 
social dem: 
For he was 
4 chronica! 


neerning the background of Web- 
ster’s early life—the New Hampshire scene 
when the eighteenth century was sliding into 
the nineteenth and when around the Webster 
fireside men were arguing for sound Federal- 
ist principles, principles which Daniel never 
forgot; Portsmouth, the old provincial capital 

when Webster was practicing law there the 
old town by the sea’ was in its prime—a 
prosperous, aristocratic and cultured commu- 
nity; then Boston, the metropolis of New 
England, and in the ’20s and ’30s perhaps 
more nearly the ‘Athens of America” than it 

has ever been since. These chapters are real 
F contributions to social history. 

The life of Webster runs in parallel chan- 
nels, for he was lawyer and politician, states- 
man and country squire, but in all of them the 
current was the same—his abiding conserva- 
usm. Before the Supreme Court his argu- 
ments were many times concerned with the 
| interpretation of the Constitution in the direc- 
| ton of strong government and in this position 
he saw eye to eye with John Marshall. Many 
will find in Fuess’s oversimplified account of 
the Dartmouth College case their first clear 
understanding of that justly famous cause 
which Webster said would be “known to our 
hildren’s children.” Perhaps just as impor- 
» ‘ant was his pleading in the case of Gibbons 
sv. Ogden argument released ‘every creek 
sand river », bay and harbor in our country 

from the vference of monopolies.” 

But to most people, if they think of him at 
ll, Webst s the great orator, the greatest 


tinued on Page XVII 


fuess’s most delightful passages 


FRANCIS DANA 


A PURITAN DIPLOMAT AT THE 
COURT OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 


By WILLIAM PENN CRESSON 


Author of Diplomatic Portraits 


R. CRESSON, formerly Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Russia, has discovered in the 
unpublished Dana papers a veritable mine of for- 
gotten diplomatic lore. Dana’s long confidential 
correspondence with John Adams (largely published 
for the first time) enables us to share with him in 
a strange adventure wherein he was called upon to 
cross swords with some of the ablest diplomatists 
of Europe. It provides a bit of genuine treasure 
for the lovers of American biography. Illustrated 
with interesting contemporary prints. $5.00 
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AT LAST 


a few men now 
reveal a new form 
of mental conquest 


A Single Thought May 
Change Your Lot in Life! 


A few men, composing the Supreme 
Council of the Rosicrucian fraternity, have 
issued a public presentation of the very 
efficient means used by the Rosicrucians 
throughout the world to change mental 
character and attain a mastership over 
the common and extraordinary obstacles 
of life. 


Book Loaned to You 


This book, known the “Light of 
Egypt,’’ will be loaned without obligation 
to those who are seeking to become more 
successful and happy in their lives. To 
those who write a letter (not a postcard) 
requesting it, the book will be mailed 
postpaid. 


as 


LIBRARIAN M.B.D. 
AMORC LIBRARY, San Jose, California 
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Does the World Want Peace? 


By DAviD JAYNE HILL 
Former American Ambassador to Germany 


tional agreement was reached 
when, in 1929, the Paris Pact 
was signed by forty-five sovereign 
nations, and afterward adhered to by 
others, pledging themselves to re- 


[re high-water mark of interna- 


nounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and to resort to pacific 
means for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

This solemn voluntary renunciation 
was greeted on the one hand with deep 
Satisfaction as affording evidence of 
a radical change in public opinion, 
and on the other cynical scepticism re- 
garding the future observance of 
these engagements. 

Obviously the only decisive means 
of determining which of these opinions 
is finally to prevail is to be found in 
the test of time. For this it may be 
necessary to wait many years, but it 


is not without interest to inquire what 
answer, if any, the year 1930 has to 
contribute to this question. 

Although the absence of serious 
disregard of these obligations of the 
Pact of Paris by the responsible 
signatories during this short period 
does not justify the conclusion that 
international armed conflicts have 
been permanently abolished by this 
agreement, neither does the fact that 
disarmament has not been diminished, 
and that we are still in the presence 
of an armed peace, compel us to 
abandon the hope that this compact 
may mark the beginning of a new era 
in international relations. 

Defensive armament is not, in itself, 
a cause of war. It is a necessary 
means of protection against hostile 
designs so long as these may still 
exist. Nor would total disarmament 
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by any nation prove a preventive of 
war. On the contrary, it might invite 
and would encourage attack. It is in 
disproportionate armament that the 
real danger lies, for this is provoca- 
tive and even menacing. 

For this reason, as the recent dis- 
cussion of the subject in the assembly 
of the League of Nations shows, too 
much insistence on the part of one 
group of nations upon the disarming 
of other nations leads to estrange- 
ment. It does not promote mutual 
confidence and understanding for a 
great power, itself insisting upon su- 
periority in some form of domination, 
to press upon other nations, great or 
small, unacceptable sacrifices of de- 
fensive power. 

It is by according to each nation the 
right to determine for itself what its 
defense may require, and by endeavor- 
ing to reach agreements when possible 
upon the measure of armed force 
which each is freely willing to accept, 
that peace is to be most securely es- 
tablished. It was only upon this 
principle that the recent London 
naval conference was able to reach 
any conclusion other than a con- 
tinuation of competitive building, and 
it was the failure on the part of other 
sea powers to accept the principle of 
voluntary agreement which is ac- 
countable for unknown quantities in 
the adjustment of legitimate defensive 
sea power, and introduces a disturb- 
ing element into the problem of co- 
ordinating naval defense. 

What affects even more deeply the 
issues of war and peace than the 
measure of armed force possessed by 
each nation is the different concep- 
tions which the nations entertain of 
the nature and purpose of their na- 
tional existence. 


The World War, when its causes are 
properly analyzed, is seen to have re- 
sulted far more from conflicting ideas 
regarding the nature and functions of 
the State than from any specific na- 
tional interests that were imperilled. 
As evidence of this we have before us 
both the political changes which re- 
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sulted from the war and the present 
economic condition of the participants 
in it. The imperial conception of the 
State as an agency for conquest and 
exploitation was in reality the chief 
issue of the war, and it is now ap- 
parent that the economic interests of 
all the nations were badly served by a 
conflict which wasted the world’s re- 
sources and rendered every participant 
in the war to some degree a victim 
of it. 

The most fundamental question, 
therefore, that can be asked regarding 
international peace is, What, in the 
last analysis, do the nations in general 
think is the real purpose of the Na- 
tional State? Is it territorial expan- 
sion, the exploitation of defenseless 
peoples, commercial advantage de- 
rived from injury to other nations? 

So long as these policies are re- 
garded as purposes of the National 
State, armed force will be necessary 
not only for defense, but for the effec- 
tive prosecution of these adventures. 
In proportion as these policies con- 
tinue to be considered as legitimate 
ends of national existence, treaties 
will continue to be treated as “scraps 
of paper,” and war will be the neces- 
sary instrument of national policies. 

Historically, in its origin the State 
was, no doubt, a predatory as well as 
a defensive institution. Its germ was 
the warlike tribe. Its success de- 
pended upon the valor of its leaders, 
who claimed and were accorded un- 
limited authority. 

It is beside the purpose of this 
article to trace the history of the 
State. Culminating eventually in 
absolutism, the sovereign became 
clothed with unrestricted authority, 
and “Sovereignty” came to be under- 
stood as “unlimited power.” 

When this attribute passed from a 
personal ruler to the people the 
definition was not outwardly changed. 
But the essence of what we still call 
“Sovereignty” was vitally modified by 
the very process which produced the 
transfer of what had been called a 
“divine right” to men in general, 
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thus establishing the recognition of 
“human rights.” 

As a result of this transfer of au- 
thority the Modern State, in its con- 
ception at least, was profoundly af- 
fected. This authority, founded on 
human rights in general and the pro- 
tection of them in certain groups of 
human beings in particular, accepted 
responsibility for the exercise of 
power; and thus governments, in 
theory, became the agents of the 
State as a legal personality. 

When we survey the condition of 
the nations in 1930 what do we find? 
We discover that the traditional con- 
ception of the State as preeminently 
“power” still persists. The nations 
are habitually referred to as “the 
powers,” great and small, and their 
importance is determined by their 
wealth, their populations and the 
strength of their armies and navies. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find that in their “conferences” the 
status of the nations is fixed by their 
relative degree of “power,” and that 
this determines the attitude of their 
representatives in their negotiations. 
If concessions are made, it is in ex- 
change for some superior or at least 
equivalent advantage. 

In matters of a strictly business 
nature this is not objectionable. “To 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market,” is a well accredited 
maxim of the commercial world, and 
when acting as the agent or trustee 
of great interests a diplomatist should 
be governed by the ethics of business. 

But in the transactions of States, 
when conceived of as the guardians of 
human rights, there is a responsibility 
that reaches beyond the sphere of pri- 
vate business. This wider responsi- 
bility has been elsewhere discussed in 
detail by the present writer and need 
not be dwelt upon here. The responsi- 
bility of a Sovereign State is derived 
not only from the magnitude of the 
matters in interest but especially 
from the nature of the National State 
itself as a political and moral organ- 
ism, and it is so recognized by all in- 
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formed jurists. This is the quality 
in which the modern civilized State 
differs from the tribal organization 
and the imperial conception. It is a 
product of human evolution which 
contains the promise and the potency 
of a higher development and a better 
world, 

It is not difficult to point out what 
it is that differentiates the National 
State from a private individual seek- 
ing his own material interest. For the 
rights of the citizen there is a pro- 
tector in the National State, which is 
instituted to regulate private conduct 
according to law. For the National 
State itself no such protector exists, 
unless a Superstate is created. Fur- 
thermore, the National State as a re- 
pository of sovereign power, being 
essentially a juridical creation as dis- 
tinguished from a predatory institu- 
tion, holds and should exercise its 
powers as an institution of equity for 
the protection of rights, as a legal 
creation it is subject to the laws of its 
own being. 

It is anomalous, therefore, that the 
National State should itself act un- 
justly, and it is on its part a delin- 
quency if it permits itself to violate 
the principles which differentiate it as 
a State from arbitrary power. 

The most important consideration 
to be noted in an effort to determine 
the value of the pledges contained in 
the Pact of Paris is not so much the 
existence of defensive national arma- 
ment, which will for economical rea- 
sons be diminished when security is 
firmly established by mutual under- 
standings, as the conception which the 
nations actually entertain of the 
essence and functions of the National 
State. 

When we examine critically the 
actual mental attitude of the nations 
in 1930, and ask the question, What 
do the people composing them expect 
of their governments? we cannot es- 
cape some distrust of the ability of 
several of them to conduct themselves 
in such a manner as to avoid armed 
conflict. 
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The year has been characterized by 
three phenomena that are extremely 
disconcerting to those who hope for 
and desire the peace of the world. 

The first is the multiplication of 
dictatorships apparently made neces- 
sary by the failure of democracy in 
several important nations to secure 
public order. 

The second is the unusual crop of 
revolutions in some of the best estab- 
lished republics of the Latin-Ameri- 
can States. 

The third is the widespread unrest 
and growth of subversive groups defy- 
ing public authority and the rapid 
development of large organized minor- 
ities even in so highly cultured a 
State as Germany disclosed in the 
September elections by the Hitlerite 
movement and its avowed policies. 

It would be an ungrateful task to 
enter into details regarding these 
contemporary manifestations of dis- 
unity and collapse, and it would be an 
inexcusable error to exaggerate them. 
Our interest in them from the interna- 
tional point of view, however, cannot 
be denied and their importance with 
regard to the fulfillment of national 
pledges must not be overlooked. In 
truth, the issues of peace and war are 
interlocked with the weakness quite as 
much as with the strength of the 
nations. 

The situation of the world in 1930 
brings home to us with great force 
the conviction that the problem of 
peace involves the character, the 
unity and the stability of the National 
States as the foundation of our ex- 
pectations as to the future of inter- 
national events and relations. The 
problem of the hour is not so much 
how to organize the nations as it is 
how to sustain the honor and the 
responsibility of the National States 
as the essential constituents of the 
international structure. 

During the past thirty years we 
have hoped for great results from 
various forms of international organi- 
zation, and the theorists of peace have 
been prolific in proposing them. No 
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existing international organization af- 
fords a solution of the real problem, 
which is to find assurance that the 
signatories of treaties will keep their 
promises. 

Whether they will or not keep their 
pledges depends but slightly upon the 


‘mechanism of any international or- 


ganization, whether it be a “league,” 
a “congress” or a “conference,” Nor 
does it depend primarily upon either 
the strength or the weakness of na- 
tions. It depends ultimately upon 
their unity and continuity as self- 
regulating National States and upon 
the manner_in which they envisage 
the purposes of government and its 
responsibility..as.a-member of the So- 
ciety of States. It is not to mechan- 
ism, either within the State or in its 
relation to other States, that we must 
look for international peace. It is in 
the human element, as embodied in 
the traditions, the interests, the cul- 
tural condition and the ideals of the 
nations that we must place our faith. 

When we survey the entire move- 
ment for international peace as ex- 
pressed in official acts, we find that 
every advance thus far made has re- 
sulted from a growth of juridical 
mindedness on the part of the Na- 
tional States as individuals, and that 
international organizations have not 
produced but have only in part regis- 
tered this growth. 

The first official attempt to create 
an international organization for 
peace, The Hague Conference of 1899, 
totally failed to accomplish disarma- 
ment, which was its purpose, and suc- 
ceeded only in restating the laws of 
war and in creating the machinery 
for the voluntary arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. 

The Second Hague Conference, in 
1907, confirmed the results of the 
first conference and registered a gen- 
eral desire for an international tri- 
bunal of justice, but was not able to 
obtain an agreement of the National 
States regarding the choice of judges. 

A fourth conference would probably 
have succeeded in establishing such a 
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tribunal, but the World War pre- 
vented its occurrence, 

The League of Nations, in 1919, 
incidentally provided, in Article XIV 
of the covenant, for the eventual 
creation of a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, but the primary 
object of the League was the forma- 
tion of a political and military alli- 
ance for the execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles, of which the covenant 
of the League is a part, and the pres- 
ervation of the international status 
quo produced by the results of the 
war. 

Twenty years of successive en- 
deavors to organize peace resulted in 
no higher achievement than the 
formation of the League of Nations; 
which, instead of eliminating war, 
consecrated it by making it the duty 
of every member of the League to be 
at war. with every violator of the en- 
gagements of the covenant, thus mak- 
ing it in effect a military alliance in 
the alleged interests of péace (Article 
XVI). 

A review of the whole period shows 
that up to the time of this writing 
every positive step toward the limita- 
tion of armament and the renunci- 
ation of war as a national policy has 
been taken by the National States 
themselves independently of any form 
of international organization. 

In making war a penalty for the 
initiation of war the League of Na- 
tions blocked its own progress toward 
a total commitment to peace. It has 
been unable to carry into execution 
its duty to limit armament for the 
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reason that without armament it 
would be unable to penalize the of- 
fender. 


But the obstacle to disarmament is 
more deeply grounded than the in- 
ability of disarmed nations to control 
one another’s actions. There is still 
a necessity, if there are yet to be wars, 
to continue armed alliances. There 
is an interest not only in national 
armament but in the armed strength 
of allies, and the League is itself a 
military alliance. 


Hence the difficulty for the League 
of Nations in attempting to harmonize 
the covenant with the Pact of Paris, 
which pledges its signatories to the 
renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

When the two documents are com- 
pared, it immediately becomes evident 
that war is not only an instrument of 
the League’s policy of penalization, 
but incidentally every signatory of 
the covenant is pledged to join in 
execution of that policy, if necessary, 
by engaging in war. 

Since nearly every member of the 
League of Nations is also a signatory 
of the Pact of Paris, it would appear 
as if the later pledge had canceled 
the earlier. This construction, how- 
ever, has not yet been placed upon 
these conflicting engagements by the 
action of the League as an organiza- 
tion. Until this issue is decided, the 
world will be left in doubt with regard 
to the effectiveness of the Pact of 
Paris and the League must share the 
responsibility for this result. 





Britain’s Fate as an 
Industrial Power 


By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER 
Professor of History, Princeton University 


powerful groups both in Great 
Britain and in the Dominions 
materialize, may be one of the most 
momentous in the history of the Brit- 
ish Empire. These groups propose that 
the policy of free trade with all the 
world, the very cornerstone of the 
British industrial structure, be dis- 
carded in favor of a system of closer 
trade relations between mother coun- 
try and colonies, fostered by tariff 
walls against competition from with- 
out. The lead has been taken in Eng- 
land by two great newspaper owners, 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rother- 
mere. ‘‘Let us reserve the British mar- 
ket for colonial products,” they say, 
“for Canadian wheat, or the wool of 
New Zealand, or the copper of the 
Union of South Africa, in return for 
preferential treatment for our manu- 
factured goods in the Dominions.” 
Singularly little attention has been 
paid to the fact that this proposal is 
as old as the British Empire itself. In 
fact, it means a return to the prin- 
ciples upon which the empire was 
founded 350 years ago, when economic 
conditions in England were critical. 
The forests, in those days a natural 
resource of the first importance, had 
been so depleted as to shake the foun- 
dations of industrial life. One could 
not build ships without timber, and 
shipping was vital to the nation’s 
prosperity; the great woollen industry 
required potash, but potash could be 


Te year 1930, if plans of certain 
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produced only from wood; iron and 
copper, although every year becoming 
more essential, were becoming scarcer 
because of the lack of wood for smelt- 
ing. In this extremity recourse was 
had to foreign imports. Timber, naval 
stores, potash, iron could be had from 
the Baltic, and a brisk trade sprang 
up with this region. But the voyage 
was long; the northern ports were 
often blocked by ice; prices were high 
and the wars of Russia, Sweden, 
Poland and Denmark interfered. 

England suffered in consequence. 
Shipbuilding sank to a low ebb; the 
woolen exports declined; unemploy- 
ment became a terrible evil. Thou- 
sands of “sturdy beggars” tramped 
the roads; the jails were filled with 
thieves; a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation in every county was depen- 
dent upon public charity. Since in- 
dustry was not sufficiently productive 
to provide a “living wage” for all, 
idleness, suffering and crime became 
inevitable. 

England turned to colonial expan- 
sion for relief. Hakluyt, Captain 
Christopher Carleill and others equally 
far-sighted pointed the way. “Across 
the Atlantic, on the shores of North 
America, there are forests vast enough 
to supply England’s every need,” they 
said. “Why not free ourselves from 
dependence on the Baltic, by founding 
colonies in that region? Let us pour 
our surplus population into a new 
Britain, there to find employment in 
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producing the commodities old Britain 
so greatly needs. Not only will this 
relieve congestion here, but it will 
stimulate our waning industries, build 
up a colonial market and give employ- 
ment to our shipping.” It was these 
pleadings, backed by the hard times 
of later Elizabethan days, that turned 
the British mind toward colonial ex- 
pansion, and led directly to the found- 
ing of Jamestown and Plymouth. 

The immediate effects were disap- 
pointing. True, the settlers on the 
James made an earnest effort to pro- 
duce the commodities desired by Eng- 
land, some burning potash, others 
making pitch and tar, others smelt- 
ing iron, and still others setting up a 
glass furnace. But the experiment 
failed, for labor was too dear, the 
distance from Europe too great. In 
the end, the Virginians abandoned 
their infant industries to devote them- 
selves to the one product for which 
their soil was so well suited as to give 
them practically a natural monoply— 
tobacco. Other new colonies proved 
equally incapable of freeing England 
from dependence on the Baltic trade; 
the British West Indies produced only 
sugar and molasses, and New England 
concentrated on commerce, shipbuild- 
ing, fishing and agriculture. 

Although colonial expansion failed 
to bring to England precisely the com- 
modities she desired, the principles 
enunciated by its early advocates be- 
came the cornerstone of the empire. 
Accepted during the first half of the 
seventeenth century merely as an un- 
official policy, it was embodied, in the 
early restoration period, in the famous 
navigation acts. These laws required 
the colonists to send their tobacco, 
Sugar, indigo and other staple prod- 
ucts only to England or to other Eng- 
lish colonies; they reserved the colo- 
nial market for British manufactured 
goods by forbidding in general any 
colonial manufacture, or any direct 
foreign importations by the colonies; 
they gave British shipping a monopoly 
of the colonial trade by excluding for- 
eign vessels from colonial ports. In 
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other words, there was to be prac- 
tically a free interchange of goods 
within the empire, protected by high 
tariff walls or, more frequently, by a 
total prohibition of foreign trade, 
from competition from without. In 
this closely knit economic union Eng- 
land was the central unit, the col- 
onies the outlying posts. Professor 
George L. Beer has likened the em- 
pire to a planetary system, with the 
mother country playing the part of 
the sun, around which the colonies 
revolved. There was a constant stream 
of goods from the Chesapeake Bay, 
from Charleston, from the West Indies 
to England, bringing tobacco, indigo, 
rice, sugar and molasses, which was 
counterbalanced by a return stream of 
manufactured goods—cloth, clothing, 
farm implements, household furniture, 
kitchen utensils, firearms and other 
commodities. 

There was bitter opposition to the 
navigation acts in the colonies. The 
West Indies and Virginia protested 
against restricting the market for 
sugar and tobacco, and against the 
rise in freight rates and the cost of 
manufactured goods which attended 
the exclusion of foreign traders. But 
the colonies were forced to submit, 
for England’s prosperity, so it was 
thought, depended upon the enforce- 
ment of this system. And it is true 
that not only England, but the col- 
onies themselves eventually flour- 
ished. The British merchant marine 
became the largest in the world; 
Britain’s industrial output doubled 
many times over; the army of the un- 
employed was put to work; while the 
colonies grew in population and 
wealth. The mighty British Empire of 
today not only had its birth in, but 
was nurtured by, the old colonial 
system. 

The break-down of this system was 
a direct consequence of the British in- 
dustrial revolution. The inventions of 
Arkwright and Hargreaves, followed 
as they were by the factory system, 
made Great Britain supreme in the 
manufacture of cloth and certain other 
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articles. So cheaply could these goods 
be produced by the new machinery 
that it was impossible for manufac- 
turers in other countries to compete 
with them. The world market lay at 
England’s feet. Even the highest tariff 
walls were incapable of keeping out 
of the Continent the famous products 
of Sheffield and Leeds, and at the very 
time when Napoleon Bonaparte was 
demanding the strictest enforcement 
of his continental system his army 
was equipped with British-made over- 
coats. In other words, Britain now 
reached out beyond her colonial mar- 
ket to grasp a far richer, far more ex- 
tensive trade, bounded only by the 
four corners of the earth. She no 
longer feared to let foreigners trade 
within her Empire, for her safety lay 
not in high tariff walls, but in the 
superiority of her industrial system. 

So the tariff walls came down. The 
chief battle was waged over the no- 
torious corn laws, designed to protect 
the British farmer. In 1838 the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, led by Richard 
Cobden, launched a vigorous campaign 
for free grain imports, which resulted 
eight years later in complete success. 
England, once predominantly agricul- 
tural, had now become an industrial 
country, and the industrial workers 
demanded cheaper bread. Moreover, 
it was illogical, if not impossible, for 
Great Britain to flood foreign coun- 
tries with her manufactures, while re- 
fusing to admit to her own ports the 
products of those countries in ex- 
change. Gradually the old restrictions 
were removed. England became the 
workshop of the world, her ships go- 
ing out to China, to the Argentine, to 
the United States, to the Near East, 
laden with coal, steel, cloth, tools, and 
many other goods, and returning with 
grain, beef and raw materials. As 
for the colonies, England let them 
follow their own desires. Since the 
colonial market was no longer vital, 
the mother country raised no serious 
objections when some of them passed 
protective tariff laws of their own. 
In the eighteenth century the Board 
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of Trade had been quick to stamp out 
the first traces of a colonial manufac- 
turing system, but a century later 
matters were different. In this way 
the imperial bonds were loosened, and 
the Dominions became semi-indepen- 
dent economic units. 

As it was an industrial revolution 
which produced the present era of 
British free trade, so it is an indus- 
trial revolution which threatens to 
bring it to a close. This revolution 
had its inception and its growth, not 
in Great Britain, but in the United 
States. A century ago the British in- 
dustrial system was the most effi- 
cient in the world; today that of the 
great American Republic leads all. 
This change has been brought about 
by the development of big business, 
the constantly increasing use of 
standardized machinery for mass pro- 
duction, the employment of high-paid 
labor, intelligent leadership and the 
existence of a vast domestic market, 
unhampered by restrictive tariffs. 
British manufacturers are losing 
ground in the foreign market, because 
at every turn they are met by Ameri- 
can goods sold at a price so low that 
competition is very difficult. Nor is 
this all. France, Germany, Italy and 
other countries, by remodeling their 
industrial systems, are sharing in the 
benefits of the new era and are also 
pressing Great Britain in the world 
market. In Germany, especially, “ra- 
tionalization” has become almost a 
mania, and mass production is the or- 
der of the day. An army of techni- 
cians and business experts are at 
work producing monographs on waste 
elimination and standardization, while 
the great trusts are scrapping anti- 
quated machinery in favor of modern 
equipment. Huge gains have resulted 
in the production of coal and iron, and 
a higher wage scale. France also, en- 
riched by the mineral districts taken 
from Germany, is becoming a greater 
industrial nation than ever before, 
with modernized factories, a great 
gold reserve and practically no un- 
employment. 
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Only Great Britain lags behind. The 
British are alive to the need of 
change, and the development of mass 
production in the great exporting in- 
dustries is a subject of constant de- 
bate in government and press. Bodies 
of experts, appointed to investigate 
the coal mines, the steel plants, or the 
cotton industry, have all reported that 
old methods and old machinery must 
be discarded if foreign competition is 
to be met. Industrial leaders who have 
visited the United States to study our 
system plead for the introduction of 
standardized equipment and modern 
organization. But so far little has been 
accomplished. Many of the coal mines 
and textile factories are still operated 
in small units, and each owner insists 
upon following the methods which he 
has developed, or perhaps has in- 
herited from his father. In some cases 
the requisite capital is lacking for the 
purchase of new equipment; in others 
the unions refuse to sanction the use 
of labor-saving machinery which they 
fear will increase unemployment. Brit- 
ish industry is finding it difficult to 
reconstruct itself overnight in order 
to keep step with the modern era. 

Britain is suffering severely in con- 
sequence. With overseas commerce de- 
clining at the rate of $40,000,000 a 
month; with cotton, steel and ship- 
ping at a low ebb; with unemployment 
a chronic evil; with drastic taxation 
stifling initiative and drying up pur- 
chasing power, the outlook seems 
dark indeed. The idle, already number- 
ing 2,100,000, are increasing daily, 
while the cost of the dole system is 
unbearable. Every man out of a job 
receives seventeen shillings (about 
$4.25) a week from the government, 
with an additional nine shillings for 
his wife, and two shillings for each 
child under fourteen. It is estimated 
that idleness has cost Great Britain 
$3,000,000,000 since the war, while at 
the same time the government is tak- 
ing from the people in taxes 22 per 
cent of the total income. Not since 
the days of Hakluyt and Carleill has 
the crisis been so acute. 
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Perhaps it is inevitable, then, that 
many in Britain should hark back to 
the theories of Hakluyt and Carleill. 
If the old colonial system put an end 
to “hard times” in the days of James 
I and Charles I, may it not prove the 
proper remedy for the evils of today? 
If the Empire waxed great by means 
of it, will it not suffice to restore 
Britain’s present waning industrial 
supremacy? At all events, Lord Bea- 
verbrook and Lord Rothermere, whose 
audience through their newspapers 
numbers 10,000,000 souls, have been 
urging the change. Pointing out that 
the British commonwealth of nations 
is practically self-sufficient, except 
for the lack of cotton and oil, they 
ask why closer trade relations should 
not be fostered between the various 
parts. “If Great Britain cuts down 
her enormous purchases of foodstuffs 
from the Argentine,” they say, “in 
favor of heavier imports of Canadian 
grain and Australian meat, we may 
expect Canada in return to divert a 
part of the $900,000,000 which she 
lays out annually in American goods, 
and Australia a part of the huge sums 
she spends in France, Japan and the 
United States, to the purchase of 
British products. Closer trade rela- 
tions between the various parts of the 
Empire will benefit all, will create a 
more powerful, more prosperous 
whole.” 

So early as May, 1930, it became 
evident that this reasoning was hav- 
ing its effect upon British sentiment. 
In three bye-elections, advocates of 
the new policy showed surprising 
strength. On May 6, Sir Cyril Cobb 
wrested West Fulham from the La- 
borites, on a straight Empire free- 
trade platform. At Shefflestone, near 
Glasgow, and in North Norfolk, large 
Labor majorities, while not reversed, 
were greatly reduced by candidates 
who had espoused the new policy. 
The North Norfolk election was espe- 
cially significant, as Lord Beaver- 
brook himself took the stump, and by 
his forceful arguments won many 
voters. If these elections may be taken 
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as weathervanes of British opinion, 
it is obvious that hard times are 
shaking the old free-trade traditions. 

Simultaneously, some of the most 
powerful groups in British industrial 
life have come out for empire free 
trade. In June the economic commit- 
tee of the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress formulated a 
series of resolutions in line with the 
Beaverbrook - Rothermere __ theories. 
The British Preparatory Committee 
for the Imperial Conference, a body 
representing the organized commerce, 
industry, and shipping of Great Brit- 
ain, was even more emphatic, while a 
manifesto by a group of bankers in- 
cluding Walter Wigham, director of 
the Bank of England, previously is- 
sued on July 4, declared for “‘extend- 
ing the market for British goods by 
reciprocal trade agreements between 
the nations constituting the British 
Empire.” On Oct. 13, the Grand Coun- 
cil of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries announced itself in favor of 


combining “protection of Britain’s in- 


dustrial interests at home with the 
widest possible extension of inter- 
Empire preference.” 

Typical of the United Empire 
party’s program was the plan worked 
out by a committee of economic ex- 
perts for a wheat quota purchasing 
system. Last year England consumed 
6,870,000 tons of wheat, of which 
about 19 per cent was raised at home, 
29 per cent in the Dominions and 52 
per cent imported from foreign coun- 
tries. The committee proposed a grad- 
ual change, until 25 per cent of the 
wheat consumed would be raised in 
England and Wales, 66 per cent would 
come from Canada and Australia and 
only 9 per cent from abroad. The Do- 
minions, aS was anticipated, received 
this suggestion with enthusiasm. On 
the opening day of the Imperial Con- 
ference the Premiers, one after the 
other, rose to give assurance that they 
would meet the mother country half 
way in making trade agreements. R. 
B. Bennett of Canada actually went 
so far as to declare that the old eco- 
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nomic order was a thing of the past 
and announced that he had come to 
London with a comprehensive scheme 
of his own for inter-empire trade. 

Despite all this optimism there are 
many grave doubts in Great Britain 
itself concerning the wisdom of the 
proposed change, and the old parties 
are lining up pretty much in keeping 
with their traditions. The Liberal 
party, under the leadership of Lloyd 
George, remains true to its age-old 
sponsorship of free trade. In the re- 
cent annual conference of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation at Torquay, 
it put itself on record as opposed to 
Imperial preference. “Have we any- 
thing to gain in throwing obstacles 
in the way of our foreign trade,” 
Lloyd George asks, “in order to in- 
crease our exports to the Dominions? 
If we restrict our purchases from 
other countries, they in turn will buy 
less of our manufactured goods.” 

On the other hand, the Conserva- 
tives are committed to the new policy. 
This, too, is in keeping with tradition, 
for it was they, under the leadership 
of Joseph Chamberlain, who started 
the cry of “Tariff Reform” in the 
’90s. In like manner the Labor Gov- 
ernment, in taking its stand, has been 
unable to forget the past. It has long 
been a tenet with them to foster 
friendship with other peoples by close 
bonds of economic interest, and 
despite the pronouncement of the 
trade unions the Ministry is not ready 
to switch to protection. ‘The use of 
political boundaries,” Premier Mac- 
Donald declared recently, “for eco- 
nomic purposes must be stopped.” 

Whatever Britain decides, and it 
seems now that the matter must be 
settled by the voters at the polls, it 
is obvious that a return to the old 
colonial system in its entirety is out 
of the question. Were Canada and 
Australia to agree to scrap their ex- 
tensive manufactures, should the Do- 
minions consent to export only to 
Great Britain and to make purchases 
from her only, the case would be dif- 
ferent. 
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It is this which makes the com- 
parison of the new system with that 
of the United States, a comparison 
which the United Empire party is 
fond of making, somewhat beside the 
point. Typical of such statements is 
that of John R. Remer in a recent 
address broadcast in this country. “It 
is under this system of free trade 
within the economic empire of the 
United States that the thirteen Col- 
onies developed into the mighty 
power. * * * If the people of the 
British Empire once set their feet in 
the road so successfully traveled by 
the people of the United States, the 
seven seas which divide us will no 
more retard their progress than the 
prairies and mountains and the rivers 
in your country.” Unfortunately for 
this argument, the British Empire is 
divided by something more difficult 
to surmount than the seven seas; it 
is divided by semi-independent gov- 
ernments, each having the authority 
and the will to defend local industrial 
interests if necessary against compe- 
tition from other parts of the empire. 
In the United States if the cotton 
spinners of Massachusetts are under- 
sold by those of North Carolina, 
Massachusetts is powerless to protect 
them; whereas, if the Canadian manu- 
facturers are threatened by British 
imports, Canada can and will shelter 
them behind tariff walls. 

This being the case, Britain may 
well hesitate before reversing the mo- 
mentous decision of a century ago, 
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when she weakened her grip on the 
colonial trade, to reach out after a 
wider market. Her best policy seems 
to be to fight to retain her share of 
world trade, even if competition is 
more and more difficult to meet. But 
if there is to be hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, she must begin at once a recon- 
struction of her industrial system. 
She may stagger along for many 
years, depending on the reputation of 
her manufacturers for honesty and 
thoroughness, and the individual skill 
of her workmen. But the struggle will 
be on unequal terms, and the out- 
come certain. Therefore, she must 
supplement thoroughness and _ skill 
with the latest labor-saving machin- 
ery; she must accept the principle of 
standardization and mass production; 
she must look for progressive rather 
than conservative industrial leader- 
ship; she must overcome the inertia 
of the trade unions on the one hand, 
and of small business on the other. 
The cost of reconstruction will be 
great, but the rewards will be greater 
still. Had Great Britain used the bil- 
lions of dollars laid out in doles for 
the purchase of labor-saving machin- 
ery, British industry by this time 
would probably have been on its feet, 
and unemployment practically elim- 
inated. Empire free trade cannot 
touch the heart of the trouble. Brit- 
ain’s ills arise from a weakening in- 
dustrial system; permanent relief is 
not to be found by protecting that 
weak system, but by recasting it. 
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us an opportunity to see morals 

in the making. Dean Inge, for 
example, in the recent book which he 
feels will be his final contribution to 
morals, suggests that there are argu- 
ments which seem to him irresistible 
for “the modification of the tradi- 
tional law absolutely forbidding sui- 
cide in all circumstances.” The Dean 
is always stimulating in his philosoph- 
ical discussion of religious principles, 
and when he begins to apply his prin- 
ciples practically he is more than 
stimulating; he is provocative of furi- 
ous controversy. Not that his practical 
suggestions do not call for quiet study 
and serious thought, but he is so de- 
lightfully nonchalant in his radical 
suggestions, they follow each other 
with such machine gun rapidity, they 
present so many problems, and en- 
tangle the discussion with so many 
of the Dean’s pet prejudices—from 
Nordic supremacy to the evils of the 
Roman Catholic system—that it is 
difficult to keep up with his dance of 
ideas. 

More thought-compelling than the 
Dean’s suggestions are some of the 
pronouncements of the recent Lam- 
beth Conference. Here we had more 
than an individual opinion—a serious 
body representing the Anglican com- 
munion and sister and daughter 
Churches in all parts of the world, 
having a corporate responsibility, 
composed of a group of men conser- 
vative in tendency, Bishops of the 
Church, and therefore supposed to be 
traditionalists, leaders who are natu- 


T= past few months have given 


rally cautious because they have so 
many varied constituencies to lead. 
Such a gathering speaks with the 
weight of authority. Yet we find this 
assembly departing from tradition in 
its pronouncements on birth control, 
to give but one example, and doing 
so, not in weak submission to the de- 
mands of a modern situation but after 
careful study of the moral principles 
at issue. This is but another instance 
pointing to the fact that the Churches 
are facing a crisis in determining 
their attitude and duty to society in 
these days of a changing moral code. 

In view of the widespread revolt 
against the traditional moral code 
in respect to marital and extra-marital 
relations between the sexes, due to 
various causes with which all are 
familiar, we are often asked, What has 
organized religion been doing either to 
combat or to adjust itself to changing 
social conditions and standards of 
morality? Certain members of the 
radical intelligentsia have even pro- 
claimed a “sexual revolution.” In any 
case, 2 momentous change has been 
taking place, becoming more marked 
since the end of the war. Recognizing 
this, the Lambeth Conference has 
dealt with the whole subject of mar- 
riage and sex relations, in a highly 
courageous effort to answer questions 
raised by changing social conditions. 
Not least important is the way in 
which the conference approaches the 
allied problem of preventive and res- 
cue work. The report is “radical” in 
the sense that it goes down to the 
roots of the social question. 
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The Lambeth resolutions neverthe- 
less have been called “a timid ap- 
proach to more modern thinking.” No 
one who reads the whole section on 
the problems of sex, or the preceding 
section on marriage—certainly no one 
who reads carefully the discussion of 
race problems or the pronouncements 
on war—can fairly assert that the 
conference is timid. Its conclusions 
may be derided by extremists at both 
ends, but the truth usually lies be- 
tween extremes. The really important 
thing is that, at a time when there is 
prevalent a great deal of unrest and 
uncertainty, here we have evidence 
that Church leaders are honestly seek- 
ing to guide society in a spirit of 
courageous moral adventure. Even in 
the war period there were some Church 
leaders boldly saying practically the 
same thing about war that this con- 
ference now says; notable among 


them the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who suffered greatly for his 
stand. 

What can the Church do in the pres- 


ent moral crisis? It can certainly en- 
courage such spiritual adventure. It 
can be fearless in its readiness to 
listen to all questions and try to an- 
swer them, no longer treating some as 
taboo. Whatever may be the cost, 
however great the immediate loss, it 
can insist that “the ethics of Chris- 
tianity,” as Dean Inge puts it, “are 
religious ethics; they have their cen- 
tre in God.” They have, therefore, a 
character of their own, which “makes 
them generically different from sec- 
ularist or materialistic ethics.” “Only 
when it is recognized that the Church 
has no interests except the moral and 
Spiritual welfare of the whole society 
in which it is placed; only when the 
Church is content to be the conscience 
of the nation, holding up, as a shining 
light, the standard of values which 
Christ came to earth to reveal, can the 
Church discharge the duty it ought to 
perform.” 

Few people do any real thinking, 
and most people are tremendously dis- 
turbed in any situation or by any con- 
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dition which demands of them the 
stern exercise of their brains and 
acute examination of their consci- 
ences. In all intellectual and moral 
movements, progress is made against 
a dead weight of mass conservatism. 
People, in the mass, are fearful of 
change, and it is not surprising that 
the Church has shared in this timidity. 
Yet there have always been leaders 
who have broken paths for others to 
follow. “Changes arise,” says Bishop 
Gore, “from the influence of small 
groups of men, inspired by prophetic 
leaders, who have the courage and 
faith to bind men together until their 
vision and their faith come to prevail 
more or less completely in society at 
large.” Revolutions begin with the in- 
telligentsia; later take possession of 
the masses; sweep on to excess; re- 
turn to sanity. This has been the age- 
long experience, even in the realm of 
the spiritual. 

What we need today is courage and 
faith to go to the roots of all prob- 
lems, not a slavish following of early 
Christian leaders; we need to recog- 
nize that what they thought and what 
they did, they thought and did under 
the compelling power of the spirit of 
their Master, as that spirit could best 
inform them in their age. He possessed 
and filled them. In interpreting the 
teaching of Jesus we have too often 
looked upon his sayings as precepts— 
laws and regulations to be obeyed— 
rather than as great principles of con- 
duct to be applied and interpreted in 
the more complex conditions of our 
own age. Christ’s teaching in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, for example, is 
actually a summary, given in short, 
sharp, vivid, proverbial, aphoristic 
form, and we must look down to the 
core of the teaching to discover what 
it means now for men and nations, 
what it means for us. The important 
thing is to examine and analyze basic 
motives, to discover Christ’s spiritual 
motivations, to lay hold upon the 
great principles He sets forth, rather 
than to make a definite effort to fol- 
low certain precepts, given necessarily 
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in a form which accommodated itself 
to the age in which He lived. 

This is what men are trying to do 
now in their interpreting of ‘‘the social 
gospel,” and we have had brave lead- 
ers who have sacrificed themselves in 
such service, at the risk of misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation and ostra- 
cism. Bishop Gore has done such a 
work in England; Dr. Harry Ward in 
America; and in the last generation, 
such men as Dr. Rauschenbush, The 
questions with which these men are 
dealing are moral problems, basic for 
society. Moral codes deal with other 
matters than sex! There are, in like 
manner, men who prove their leader- 
ship in facing the intellectual prob- 
lems of faith. Dr. Fosdick, for exam- 
ple, appeals to a unique congregation 
because of his very “awareness” of 
these problems. In England men like 
Rashdall dared to do independent 
thinking and have shown that such 
an examination of the foundations of 
belief may be carried on in a beauti- 
fully devout and deeply religious 
spirit, not as mere intellectual gym- 
nastics. Scholars among the masters 
of biblical criticism have reached con- 
clusions in Old and New Testament 
interpretation, not because they have 
been forced to adjust their ideas to 
the objections of unbelievers but be- 
cause their pursuit of truth has of 
itself led them to new ideas about the 
Bible which they find consistent with 
real faith. Their work has saved 
Christianity from defective and igno- 
rant teaching which was really under- 
mining foundations instead of safe- 
guarding them. 

Dean Inge, who has never lacked in 
daring, sometimes seems perversely 
mischievous. He is a curious mixture 
of the detached student in the templa 
serena of divine philosophy and the 
sensational journalist striving after 
the spectacular. He sees so many 
problems and finds them so distress- 
ing that he has been called “the 


gloomy Dean.” But certainly his latest 
book on Christian Ethics and Modern 
Problems (New York: 


Putnam’s) 
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shows the same “awareness” in the 
sphere of morals which Fosdick shows 
in his statements of popular difficul- 
ties in the realm of faith. 

Few of us can accept all Dean Inge’s 
conclusions. As illustrating his de- 
lightful inconsistencies we can never 
be quite sure whether or not he ac- 
cepts them himself. While he does not 
judge other suicides severely, for ex- 
ample, he promptly declares that were 
he himself attacked by a painful dis- 
ease he would have patience to wait 
for the end, and would not wish any 
one near and dear to him to act other- 
wise. The chief thing in his recent 
book for which the Dean is either 
highly praised or strongly condemned 
is a proposal for the revision of mar- 
riage and divorce laws. What he sug- 
gests, in brief, is that marriages 
should be of two kinds—a limited con- 
tract for persons who do not recognize 
lifelong vows of fidelity, and a mar- 
riage in which the man and woman 
take lifelong vows—the first to be 
recognized by the State and the second 
by the Church. 

The Dean’s position is criticized (and 
it would seem justly) as “confused 
and contradictory.” Even organized di- 
vorce law reformers so declare. “In 
one place he says that those who in- 
voke the blessing of the Church on 
their union would be understood to 
have pledged themselves to lifelong 
fidelity, and in another place he says 
that the doctrine that marriage is ab- 
solutely indissoluble cannot be proved 
from the New Testament, and that 
Christ, in his opinion, never meant to 
lay down hard and fast rules. This 
seems to be a contradiction in ideas.” 

For years some devoted churchmen 
in America, such men, for example, 
as Dr. Stetson of Trinity Church, New 
York, whose opinions coincide with 
those I myself have expressed, have 
been urging, not precisely what Dean 
Inge recommends, but a clear distinc- 
tion between a civil ceremony and a 
religious sacrament, the French sys- 
tem of requiring the civil marriage, 
whether or not the religious ceremony 
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follows. We would not have the 
Church give its blessing upon the 
marriage of those who are really in- 
different to the Church’s service save 
as a pleasant social function, possibly 
not to those who have no church af- 
filiation, certainly not to those who 
have no intention whatever of adven- 
turing upon marriage as a spiritual 
union. Let those who do not regard 
permanent monogamous marriage— 
not only in the light of Christian 
teaching, but in the light of age-long 
experience—as one of the bases of so- 
cial security leave the Church out in 
their arrangements. The part the 
Church plays in the service is about 
as unreal as the prayers with which 
political conventions are opened. 
Why should churches be obsessed by 
the modern craze for bigness to such 
an extent as to give moral support 
and a respectable refuge to all who 
ask its shelter? 

The Church must meet its responsi- 
bility (and opportunity) in the spirit 
of its Master, who trod the path of 
duty, no matter where it led or what 
it cost. That spirit is the spirit of 
love, but never the spirit of loose, lax, 
kindly intentioned compromise. Christ 
demands of the Church quality, not 
quantity; worth, not numbers; fear- 
lessness in following toward truth, 
not cowardly evasion of issues; wil- 
lingness to proclaim what it believes 
to be the truth, though men deem it 
hard and narrow; equal willingness to 
stand for what it believes to be the 
truth, though other men call it novel 
or dangerous. 

Whatever men may think of the 
Church, they feel that if it is to jus- 
tify its existence it must be more 
than a safety zone for pious people. 
It must offer courageous moral lead- 
ership in defining moral issues and 
setting forth moral standards in an 
honest effort to meet the special dif- 
ficulties of this uncertain, doubting 
and questioning age. 

The chief criticism of the Church 
arises out of the fact that the average 
church member evades the actual 
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moral problems which haunt straight- 
thinking questioners today. President 
Bell of St. Stephen’s College tells of 
an undergraduate who came to him 
with this question: “Ethics means 
just what is customary; why should I 
be a slave to convention? Is there any 
reason why I should not keep a mis- 
tress while I am in college, so long 
as I take good care to see that she 
and I are healthy?” Rumor says that 
some one repeated this question to a 
clergyman of the old school and 
asked, “How would you answer it?” 
The reply was, “I would remind him 
of what his godfathers and god- 
mothers promised him in baptism.” 
That but slightly exaggerates the no- 
tion in the minds of many as to the 
general attitude of Christian churches 
to brutal questions about moral prob- 
lems. And there have been not a few 
evidences that the replies of religion 
to questions about our changing moral 
code have been just as discerning and 
satisfactory and exactly as clear and 
courageous as the alleged reply of 
this gentle clergyman. When Dr. Bell 
told his story at a church congress 
session in a conservative Southern city 
some years ago, the only reaction 
some of us could observe was that of 
indignant protest at the “bad taste” 
exhibited in mentioning such a sub- 
ject in a mixed assembly. It did not 
seem to occur to the critics that the 
question called for honest effort to ex- 
plain the real basis of morals. 

What irritates the youth of today 
(to begin with the obvious and out- 
standing justification for their pro- 
test) is that church people seem so 
little aware of the fact that there may 
be legitimate changes in our moral 
code. If they do become acutely con- 
scious that changes have come, 
whether legitimate or not, they are 
timid about close inquiries into the 
facts and fearful of speaking about 
them publicly save by way of com- 
plaint and protest. “The fact is,” a 
young friend of mine said recently, 
“the Church is for the most part made 
up of older people who value, above 
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everything else, repose of mind. Their 
religion is not a challenging faith. 
They worship as they have been ac- 
customed to worship since they first 
came by inheritance into the religion 
of their fathers. They do what for 
their day has always been considered 
right to do. They believe what they 
have always believed. They are afraid 
to think. They won’t face facts. They 
won’t even face facts about their own 
sons and daughters; I know my par- 
ents won’t. They are afraid of find- 
ing out what we do or what we really 
think. I wonder whether, perhaps, 
this is not because it is more comfort- 
able not to be sure; they cannot tell 
what course they might be called upon 
to follow, if they found out. Some- 
times I think they are not quite clear 
themselves as to what is right and 
what is wrong. They have grave 
doubt as to our souls’ health, but they 
fear to make a diagnosis; they are 
content to go on hoping that somehow 
things will be all right in the end.” 

Significant, therefore, are the out- 
spoken pronouncements of the Lam- 
beth Conference on extremely delicate 
sex problems which have come to a 
head since the previous conference of 
1920. To those who are anxious that 
the moral influence of the Church 
should be exerted to the full, the 
frankness of the conference will be 
most heartening. We are cheered by 
this hope that the wide publicity given 
the action on birth control, coupled 
with the realization that it marks a 
distinct advance in courageous en- 
deavor, may lead to a sympathetic 
consideration of the whole Report on 
Marriage and Sex. 

This report is definite and clear in 
its condemnation of divorce, although 
calling attention to the Church’s un- 
ceasing responsibility for the spiritual 
welfare of such of its members as fall 
short of what is declared to be the 
Christian standard. It emphasizes the 
truth that “the sexual instinct is a 
holy thing implanted by God in human 
nature.” It acknowledges that “inter- 
course between husband and wife as 
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the consummation of marriage has a 
value of its own within that sacra- 
ment,” and that “thereby married love 
is enhanced and its character strength- 
ened.” Further, seeing that the pri- 
mary purpose for which marriage ex- 
ists is the procreation of children, it 
“believes that this purpose as well as 
the paramount importance in married 
life of deliberate and thoughtful self- 
control should be the governing con- 
sideration in that intercourse.” 

Declarations such as these should 
be emphasized equally with the care- 
ful statement that “in cases where 
there is a clearly felt moral obliga- 
tion to limit or avoid parenthood, 
and where there is a morally sound 
reason for avoiding complete absti- 
nence,” methods of conception-control 
may be used, “provided that this is 
done in the light of the same Chris- 
tian principles,” The conference, how- 
ever, also records its strong condemna- 
tion of the use of any methods of con- 
ception-control from motives of self- 
ishness, luxury or mere convenience, 
and it further records its abhorrence 
of the practice of abortion, since this 
“has as its aim the destruction of life 
which has already come into being.” 

Dean Inge occasionally indulges in 
what seem to be snap judgments, 
none too clearly followed to their logi- 
cal conclusions but not so the confer- 
ence report on “trial” or “companion- 
ate” marriages. It reads: 

“That men and women should have 
ample opportunities for mutual knowl- 
edge before any binding decision is 
reached is obvious, and in our day at 
least such opportunities for comrade- 
ship are not usually lacking. But to 
include in such a ‘trial’ the inner- 
most intimacies of marriage itself is to 
prove lacking in those very qualities 
of reverence and discipline for both 
body and mind on which the happiness 
of married life so signally depends. 
There is more in the matter than this. 
No course of action can be right for 
individuals which, if repeated and ex- 
tended throughout society, would 
cause grave damage, if not chaos. 
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Furthermore, for a man and woman 
to give themselves to each other in 
sexual intercourse is to establish a 
relationship which, unless it is the out- 
come of mere lust, craves to be bind- 
ing. Particularly is this so on the wo- 
man’s side, for with her such inter- 
course is the natural prelude or 
accompaniment to motherhood and 
home. If that sequence is broken at 
the outset it causes a moral and some- 
times also a mental dislocation. Things 
can never be the same again, and 
there remains a profound dissatisfac- 
tion of heart and mind which cannot 
but leave an indelible mark on char- 
acter. There is more in love than 
pleasure, and to take the physical act 
out of its context of life-long loyalty 
the one to the other is to play fast 
and loose with duty to the community, 
and, still more, to defy that law of 
God by which His children’s welfare 
is secured.” 

Finally, there is pertinence in the 
brief paragraph which admits that 
economic conditions are a serious fac- 
tor in the present situation and con- 
demns the propaganda which treats 
conception-control as “a way of meet- 
ing unsatisfactory social and economic 
conditions which ought to be changed 
by the influence of Christian public 
opinion.” Those who demand that the 
Church shall exercise moral leader- 
ship will find that last clause loaded 
with dynamite. It may presage an 
explosion when the conference meets 
ten years hence, unless in the mean- 
while decisive steps have been taken 
to Christianize the present social, com- 
mercial and industrial order. 

Surely we have in such pronounce- 
ments a striking example of what may 
be expected of a Church alive to its 
opportunity in molding social opinion 
and setting up definite moral stand- 
ards amid the shifting changes of 
present-day thought. What a contrast 
to the situation in many parts of 
America today! Is it any wonder that 
critics of organized religion feel that 
the Churches of America are evading 
big problems which go to the roots of 
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our present disorder, while pottering 
over petty things? We think, for ex- 
ample, of a type of evangelism not yet 
dead, which played but one tune until 
it triumphed in the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment; industrial 
leaders, meanwhile, opening their 
purses to support the religious revival 
and the evangelists remaining conve- 
niently blind to “unsatisfactory social 
and economic conditions,’ denouncing 
with vigor the curse of drink and tact- 
fully keeping silence about the indus- 
trial order. At the present time one 
would suppose that all problems of 
American morals were summed up in 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
drink,” and that every evil, from lax- 
ity in sex relations to gangster rule 
and racketeering, issued out of the re- 
fusal to accept this commandment as 
heaven-born. 

The real objection some of us 
have to “the pernicious activity of 
paid uplifters” arises from the fact 
that they force the average man to 
think of Protestant Christians and 
especially of Protestant ministers as 
self-appointed censors who are for the 
most part zealously engaged in snoop- 
ing into other people’s business, regu- 
lating other people’s morals, and en- 
deavoring to standardize other peo- 
ple’s brains. It seems to us the sign 
of a failing faith that the Churches 
should turn from inspirational and 
educational effort and endeavor to 
compel people to be good by force 
of arms. We do not like ministers who 
are moral policemen. 

The use of wrong methods to bring 
about what these church people re- 
gard as a great good has led to defiant 
revolt on the part of the new genera- 
tion, while to older and more careful 
thinkers it is indicative of the barren- 
ness and poverty of faith which seems 
to be revealed in organized Chris- 
tianity today. They have ceased to 
expect much of Churches, and this 
makes it difficult for us to exercise 
a healthy steadying influence. Cer- 
tainly this spiritual poverty is a chief 
cause of the moral revolt of youth. 
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How can we expect the ethical stand- 
ards of the Church to receive accept- 
ance unless the Church itself has 
hearty respect and the methods of its 
members seem decently fair and aimed 
at right ends? What sort of an ethical 
system could be expected of churches 
whose ministers have gone mad on 
prohibition and a few similar reform 
movements? We shall never enforce 
laws which define as crimes and mis- 
demeanors what the majority of the 
people of a community do not yet re- 
gard as sins. Surely the churches have 
a larger task to perform—a service 
much more serious for times much 
more critical. 

Somewhere Miss Maude Royden 
tells of a conversation with a distin- 
guished theologian to whom she ex- 
claimed impulsively, ‘I despise relig- 
ious people,” to which he replied, to 
her astonishment, ‘Shake hands! So 
do I.” Dr. Royden must have been 
speaking as the representative of the 
new generation. Perhaps we may hope 
that she was also speaking for them 
when she hastened to explain that 
she did not despise really religious 
people, but that she resented a par- 
ticular type of piety. 

I have tried to arrange conferences 
on the problem of prohibition to be 
attended by anti-prohibitionists and 
representatives of the churches—al- 
ways without success. There is a type 
of church member who regards the 
whole matter as a closed issue. They 
are willing to have Anti-Saloon League 
leaders debate it in public; but they 
are unwilling to meet in private 
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friendly conference. Is not this 
method, nevertheless, the only method 
by which we may hope to arrive at 
any mutual understanding or reach 
any common ground? 

Lambeth gives us hope of the dawn- 
ing of a better day. Hope, moreover, 
that the churches will realize that 
their real work is one of guidance, 
leadership, patient education, moral 
training, influence and example, not 
compulsion by law. Their Master’s 
method was always to set forth prin- 
ciples rather than to advocate specific 
reforms. He contented himself with 
arousing a new conscience. And the 
real business of the Churches is to 
make men’s hearts right and then 
trust their enlightened consciences to 
recognize duty and heed its call. Lam- 
beth frames no legislation. Its decrees 
have no binding force. They can but 
commend themselves to the several 
Churches as carefully considered 
counsel. 

That should be the method of all 
Christian churches. We may honor the 
courageous individual who, like Dean 
Inge, is a daring pathbreaker; but 
our best endeavor must be to correct 
individualism and through, corporate 
action to arrive at general principles 
which may be set forth clearly for the 
guidance of the individual. In this 
work, we ourselves should be guided 
by the age-long experience of Chris- 
tian moralists, even when compelled 
to modify their decisions. Always the 
Church should try to be “the con- 
science of the community,” not its sta- 
tutory agent or enforcement bureau. 


































EN can be classified in three 
M categories. At one extreme 

are the majority, who are 
impressed by what they are taught, 
by the attitudes and acts of people 
around them; it is very difficult to 
determine the personal contribution of 
such people to their environment. 
Then there are a selected few who 
make a judicious choice among the 
ideas and the men who surround them, 
accepting some and leaving their mark 
upon the rest. At the other extreme 
are a few intractable beings, rough 
customers who, spontaneously, sys- 
tematically, assert their individuality 
at every turn and cannot help but 
feel defrauded whenever they have to 
follow some one else’s lead. Even at 
the price of becoming involved in all 
kinds of contradictions, they resolute- 
ly set their faces against an idea 
simply because it originated in the 
mind of some one they dislike. 

Georges Clemenceau, it must be 
said, not only refused to be used as a 
horse by any of his fellow-creatures 
but was determined to have them in- 
discriminately harnessed, as so many 
horses, to him. Before everything else, 
he was a man of character and of 
strong temper. In fact, he pushed 
character and temper to extremities 
which are seldom seen, 

Perhaps his egotism can be traced 
to his ancestry. He sprang from a 
family of petty squires deeply rooted 
in the soil of Vendée, a very honor- 
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able stock, close to the peasants and 
much loved by them while they exer- 
cised imperative leadership. Clemen- 
ceau was, by personal disposition, 
extraordinarily tyrannical. He never 
became entrammeled in any lasting 
bond of affection outside a very small 
circle of friends. He clashed with his 
father, Dr. Benjamin Clemenceau, 
when, as a young student, he went to 
Paris in the ’60s and was thrown 
into prison for a few days on account 
of political activities inimical to the 
imperial régime. His attachment to 
his American wife, Miss Mary Palmer, 
did not survive many years of con- 
jugal experience. He is not known to 
have allowed any woman, despite the 
fact that women crowded his exis- 
tence, ever to gain ascendency over 
him. He was obviously bored by his 
daughters, who made some pretense of 
being highly intellectual and political- 
minded. During the war he ordered 
them to the countryside in his most 
abrupt manner. 

As to Clemenceau’s political family, 
the men who fought by his side in 
Parliament and journalism, his con- 
tempt for them was unbounded. When 
he formed his first Cabinet in 1906 
he gave ridiculous nicknames to his 
Ministers. General Picquart, in charge 
of the War Office, was dubbed “Polin,” 
the name of a vaudeville performer 
who always wore a soldier’s cap on 
the stage; old Milliés Lacroix, the 
Colonial Minister, was “the Negro,” 
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while Caillaux and Barthou were “the 
kids.” 

Of course, the French political 
world of the ’80s, when Clemenceau 
achieved fame as a rising Parliamen- 
tary hero, was not conspicuous in the 
mass for its refinement and general 
ability. This was especially true of 
that section of the extreme Left, 
sprung from the lower middle class, 
where Clemenceau held sway. Nev- 
ertheless, Clemenceau consistently 
pushed to the front the most mediocre 
and commonplace individuals. In 1887 
he was chiefly instrumental in pre- 
venting Jules Ferry, a true statesman, 
from being elected to the Presidency 
of the republic. Clemenceau himself 
picked out the figurehead, Sadi Car- 
not, who finally won the day. In 1899 
he paved the Elysian way for Loubet, 
an honest but second-rate politician, 
and, in 1913, he did his best to elect 
Pams against Poincaré, and was 
sorry when he failed. On all these oc- 
casions he openly asserted that the 
supreme charge in the republic had 
better devolve upon the shoulders of 
the dullest and most passive of all the 
possible candidates. 

In the Autumn of 1917 he recruited 
his Cabinet, the Cabinet of victory, 
hurriedly, paying hardly any atten- 
tion to the intrinsic value of the men. 
Thus, he was responsible for the ap- 
pointment as Finance Minister of L. 
L. Klotz, who in July, 1929, was sent 
to jail for forgery and fraud. Clemen- 
ceau was never so happy as when he 
succeeded in placing one of the great 
leaders of the period in a ridiculous 
light. Hardly anybody escaped his bit- 
ing wit. Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Poincaré, Foch—none was 
fortunate enough to be spared. With 
Lloyd George he nearly came to 
blows. When Foch was made General- 
issimo of the allied armies at the 
most tragic hour of the war, Clemen- 
ceau shouted at him sardonically: “At 
last you have got your paper and I am 
sure you feel very happy.” At the end 
of the war he was no longer on speak- 
ing terms with Poincaré, then Presi- 





dent, and did not even trouble to 
answer his admonitory letters. Need- 
less to say, he felt only the deepest 
contempt for Briand. “I’d rather have 
that sort of creature in satin shoes 
than in men’s boots!” he once de- 
clared. A few days before his death, 
Clemenceau said to Barrére, the illus- 
trious former Ambassador of France 
in Rome: ‘When they shoot him at 
Vincennes, you will act there as my 
representative!” Truly, it was not 
surprising that Georges Clemenceau 
passed everywhere under the name of 
“The Tiger.” He cared for very few 
people, and knaves and slaves sur- 
rounded him. His moral solitude must 
have been terrible. 

Sometimes, when provoked or re- 
sisted, Clemenceau would not stop at 
jerking out sharp phrases. Dagger in 
hand, he would make for the life—the 
political life—of his foe. His foolish 
vendetta against Delcassé arose in the 
following circumstances: Clemenceau 
had struck up a great friendship with 
the wife of Count d’Aunay, the 
French Minister to Copenhagen. Dur- 
ing their stay at the Danish Court 
the Count and Countess followed day 
by day the efforts made by Princess 
Waldewar (of French birth) to induce 
Czar Alexander III into an alliance 
with France. Countess d’Aunay was 
careful to keep Clemenceau fully in- 
formed of the negotiations. Being at 
that time a stern radical and relent- 
lessly opposed to Russia, Clemenceau 
disclosed the scheme in a newspaper 
article, and Count d’Aunay, held re- 
sponsible for this breach of official 
secrecy, was dismissed from the ser- 
vice. Clemenceau had no friend in the 
Cabinet to whom he could appeal for 
redress except, perhaps, Delcassé, who 
was then only the head of the Colonial 
Department, and helpless to get the 
decision of the Foreign Minister re- 
scinded. But such an excuse was not 
deemed valid by the angry lover who 
prepared for vengeance. 

Not even when Delcassé became 
Foreign Minister in 1899 could he see 
his way clear to reinstate Count 
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d’Aunay, who, it should be added, was 
not credited with any special intel- 
ligence. Then Clemenceau’s fury burst 
into the open. It mattered not that 
Delcassé was laying the foundations 
of the Anglo-French alliance or En- 
tente Cordiale, a diplomatic plan 
Clemenceau had always considered of 
supreme importance for the future of 
France. Delcassé did not comply with 
his whims and caprices. Delcassé must 
go. In the vehemence of his hate, 
Clemenceau went so far as to side 
against the greatest Foreign Minister 
of the Third Republic in his diplo- 
matic duel with Germany and to cheer 
his dismissal at the bidding of the 
German Chancellor. The first step 
Clemenceau took after becoming Pre- 
mier in 1906 was to send d’Aunay as 
Ambassador to Switzerland. There 
was ironical laughter when it became 
known that d’Aunay, who must have 
lacked sense of humor, had chosen a 
villa in Berne called “La Favorite.” 

But Clemenceau’s revenge did not 
end his rancor. As chairman of the 
marine commission of the Chamber, 
Delcassé criticized the management of 
the navy. Clemenceau again sprang at 
his throat, making capital of Ger- 
many’s diplomatic victory four years 
before. But Clemenceau had to pay 
dearly for his recklessness. The indig- 
nant Deputies expelled him from 
office. In that lengthy quarrel there 
was no case to be made out for Cle- 
menceau. He was prompted throughout 
by pique and vanity. He trampled 
upon national interests as upon a 
litter of straw. 

Clemenceau had in him the stuff of 
a medieval tyrant—notwithstanding 
all his professed devotion to parlia- 
mentary freedom and government by 
the people. More accurately, he was 
unwittingly fascinated by the 
Nietzschean ideal. He was a law unto 
himself alone. In other words, he 
placed himself above all ordinary laws 
and regulations. The words Corneille 
puts into the mouth of Cinna could 
have been used by him at any moment: 
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And since the heavenly power admits we 
are uncommon souls, 
Outside the common order of things, he 
sets forth our destiny. 

Most people’s actions are motivated 
by what others will think of them, and 
this instinctive check probably makes 
for the strength of the social bond. 
But Clemenceau behaved in exactly 
the opposite way. He actually de- 
lighted in shocking the most widely 
held prejudices. In that respect he 
stood as a living antithesis to Poin- 
caré, who is perhaps too much sub- 
servient to public opinion. Unfortu- 
nately, Clemenceau himself lived in 
a glass house glittering on a hilltop. 
His life can be discussed frankly, for 
the record he left behind is big enough 
to stand the truth. 

In choosing the means of his liveli- 
hood Clemenceau was not too particu- 
lar. Without a private income and 
having renounced, for the sake of 
politics, all idea of a medical practice, 
he turned to journalism to make the 
money he needed. In his early days 
he needed a good deal, the night life 
he led being a costly affair. Of course, 
he did not pursue the journalistic 
calling as we understand it today. For 
him a newspaper was not an instru- 
ment for conveying accurate news to 
the public, but merely a medium for 
expressing one-sided opinions and car- 
rying on the political battle. From a 
strictly pecuniary point of view such 
a business could not possibly succeed. 
The only thing to do was to apply for 
funds to a wealthy man in search of 
political influence for his own private 
purposes and, when that source was 
exhausted, to continue the quest else- 
where. 

Among the rich capitalists invited 
to subsidize a Clemenceau newspaper 
(for instance, Justice, which came out 
in 1880) was Cornelius Herz, one of 
the worst rascals of the century, a 
German-born, naturalized American. 
When the Panama scandal arose ten 
years later he was found to have been 
one of the most disreputable inter- 
mediaries between the Panama com- 
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pany and the Deputies and Senators 
whose approval was bought for the 
various bills to afford relief to a sadly 
harassed management. All Herz’s 
crimes were committed at the very 
time he was extending his benefac- 
tions to Clemenceau’s paper. I had it 
from Lord Oxford, who, as Mr. As- 
quith, was Home Secretary in Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet in 1892 and in a posi- 
tion to know a good deal about the 
private papers of Cornelius Herz 
(then a refugee in England), that 
Clemenceau cannot be absolved from 
all responsibility in that unpleasant 
affair. 

Money was never for Clemenceau an 
end in itself. He lived and died a poor 
man, but all his life he meant to live 
as a gentleman. He therefore had to 
put up with associations and connec- 
tions which, while they never ob- 
structed the essentials of his policy, 
wrapped him all the same in a dis- 
agreeable atmosphere and could not 
but breed suspicion against him. 

The great tragedy of Clemenceau’s 
life occurred in the ’90s, when, in 
keeping with his habit of pushing 
onto the political stage men who 
might be of some personal advantage 
to him, irrespective of their merits, 
he let loose upon France General 
Boulanger (whom he mistook for a 
Radical!) and his very dangerous fac- 
tion. Not until it was too late did he 
realize his error. A terrible storm 
arose against him and he was publicly 
accused, on the production of forged 
papers, of having been in the pay of 
the British Government—a calumny 
that was quickly exposed but clung to 
him for a long time. At the election of 
1893 he was defeated in the Depart- 
ment of the Var. Every one avoided 
him. He became a wreck. He was 
penniless. He thought of committing 
suicide. 

Such an accumulation of tragic cir- 
cumstances was required to test the 
steel in his heart. He was equal to an 
ordeal which lasted nearly ten years, 
for the electors in the Var did not 
return him to Parliament (this time 
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to the Senate) until 1902. Here we en- 
counter Clemenceau’s true greatness, 
his matchless courage, his unbending 
character. Stendhal tells the story of 
an old General of the Napoleonic wars 
who, having faced death on many 
battlefields, is put in command of a 
military district and allows himself 
to be bullied by the officials at the 
prefecture. That common type of hu- 
manity is as far removed from 
Clemenceau as can be imagined. 

He never hesitated to fight a duel 
and continuously kept in training at 
the shooting range so as to be ready 
for any emergency. As a matter of 
fact, he was not lucky in these en- 
counters. Thus he missed Derouléde, 
who had accused him of having sold 
himself to the British Cabinet. Nor 
was he any more successful when he 
fought his duel with Floquet, the 
“white parrot,” in 1887. 


An angry, bloodthirsty crowd could 
not intimidate him. In 1871, as Mayor 
of Montmartre, he had to deal with 
the murderers of General Clement- 
Thomas and Lecomte. He was not 
able to save them, but he rescued 
many others out of the deathtrap and 
outwitted the mob by sheer fortitude 
of soul. Thirty-five years later, as 
Minister of the Interior, he made an 
attempt to control the strikers in 
the north of France by the strength 
of his presence and to do away with 
military assistance for the mainte- 
nance of public order. He again failed 
in that: endeavor, but, after all, none 
of his predecessors or successors ever 
deliberately incurred such risks. 


Party ties, party obligations did not 
exist for him when a great national 
interest or what he regarded as a re- 
flection on personal honor was at 
stake. It will be urged that he never 
cared for party and never was an 
adept in what is called the “republic 
of comrades.” Of course, but he was 
ready, a very rare occurrence indeed, 
to sever all those ties at the moment 
of greatest inconvenience to himself. 
He broke with Dreyfus and many of 
Dreyfus’s friends when, after the sec- 
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ond court-martial at Rennes, Dreyfus 
agreed to petition the President for 
mercy in order to be sent back to his 
family and home after years of perse- 
cution. Clemenceau wanted him to go 
on fighting unflinchingly for the ends 
of justice. 

During the World War he parted 
with Louis Malvy, the Radical-Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, and numerous 
Radical-Socialist leaders because they 
dared not deal drastically with the 
dubious elements agitating for pre- 
mature peace. His superiority over all 
other French statesmen and politi- 
cians, when in the Autumn crisis of 
1917 he was called to the Premiership, 
is partly due to the fact that he was 
ready to do absolutely anything that 
might relieve the plight of the nation 
and make for victory. Left to him- 
self, he would have shot Malvy, Cail- 
laux and Briand, who had dangled 
in absurd pourparlers with von 
Lanken. What had been called his 
recklessness thus became the most 
powerful bulwark of his own country 
and the Allies. 

Pointing to his variability, his in- 
consistency, to the savage blows he 
struck at others and even at himself 
with a look of sadistic enjoyment, 
Maurice Barrés, in the early years of 
the century, coined for him the epithet 
of “skullheaded butterfly” (papillion 
a téte de mort). Barrés and other 
critics perhaps forgot that no such 
part could be sustained over so many 
years without an unlimited store of 
courage and self-sacrifice. To illus- 
trate: after his reverses in 1893 
Clemenceau’s friends persuaded the 
Echo de Paris to publish articles by 
him on literary topics at a fairly re- 
munerative price. Politics were ex- 
cluded, but once Clemenceau hap- 
pened to insert an unpleasant refer- 
ence to Waldeck Rousseau. The editor, 
a close friend of the latter, quietly 
eliminated the objectionable phrase, 
which, as a matter of fact, could be 
easily taken out of the context. Al- 
though Clemenceau needed _ the 
money badly, he would never again 
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contribute a single line to that news- 
paper. In spite of explanations given 
him in the most conciliatory spirit, 
he stood by his decision. There was 
a good deal of false pride, of conceit, 
of vanity, of bravado in those doings 
of Clemenceau. His false pride showed 
itself blatantly now and then, such 
as when he refused officially to stand 
for the Presidency of the republic, 
which he secretly coveted, hoping to 
be elected by a spontaneous plebi- 
scite; or again, when he gave instruc- 
tions for an atheistic funeral. But be- 
neath that surface there was the rock 
of the indomitable man. And on that 
rock the German Empire broke. 

The name of Clemenceau is indis- 
solubly bound up with the Allies’ tri- 
umph of November, 1918. Being then 
77 years old, his leadership in the war 
had come, therefore, as the ultimate 
task of an exceptionally long political 
life, which began in September, 1870, 
when the Third Republic was pro- 
claimed. It remains to analyze 
Clemenceau’s ideas during the half- 
century before the European trial of 
strength, to define the political doc- 
trine which he held and tried to pro- 
mote through his powerful personal- 
ity. It remains, also, to ask whether 
his intelligence was on the same high 
level as his character, whether the 
spirit in him was an equal match for 
his heart. Personally, I am inclined to 
give a negative answer. 

Clemenceau had been brought up 
in the French republican idealism of 
the nineteenth century. Dr. Benjamin 
Clemenceau, his father, who had set- 
tled in Nantes, was head of the local 
Republican party during the ephem- 
eral revolution of 1848 and again 
under the Third Empire. These Re- 
publicans adopted the traditions of 
the assemblies which governed 
France from 1789 to the advent of 
Bonaparte, and laid the solid founda- 
tions of the modern State. But, ex- 
cept for a few months in 1848, they 
never had the opportunity to put their 
ideas to the test. Thus they had wan- 
dered far from political realities, so 
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that when finally called upon to do 
practical work in 1871 the cleverest 
of them were forced to an abandon- 
ment of the magnificent schemes 
which they had discussed so long, 
a change which was denounced in the 
famous phrase: “How fine was the 
Third Republic under the Second 
Empire!” 

As a radical, Clemenceau repudiated 
those who were more amenable than 
himself to the teachings of political 
wisdom—Jules Ferry, Jules Favre, 
Jules Grévy, de Freycinet and even 
Gambetta—in short, all the Ministerial 
combinations whose “opportunism” 
disgusted him. Armed with the old 
idealism of revolutionary days, he 
defeated them in Parliament time af- 
ter time—with the help of the royalist 
and Bonapartist votes—and behaved 
as a sort of Republican Warwick, 
more apt to destroy than to rebuild 
Cabinets. In the nineties and early 
in the present century, when Marxist 
socialism gathered strength and be- 
gan to absorb the radical elements, 


he fought that, too, and entrenched 
himself in the individualism of his 
spiritual ancestors. His most inspired 


speeches were probably delivered 
against Jaurés in 1906, and, in con- 
sequence, the conservative and “op- 
portunist” Republicans of all shades 
congregated around him little by lit- 
tle and he became their most efficient 
leader against the newcomers. He 
retained his own radicalism as of old, 
but his ideas frightened his new 
friends no more than the possibility 
of the resurrection of the monsters of 
the glacial era. His radicalism had 
degenerated into a literary ornament 
and a distinctive attitude in life. As 
well in the world of ideas as in the 
world of men, he was lonely and he 
was wont to repeat sadly the pessi- 
mistic line from Ibsen: “When you 
prepare to fight for freedom, don’t 
put on your best trousers.” 

What, then, was his credo? An all- 
pervading, aggressive atheism and 
materialism, the positive side of which 
was an unbounded belief in the ca- 
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pacity of science to solve the riddle 
of mankind, but devoid of Auguste 
Comte’s mysticism and, above all, of 
all sense of relativity, of every shade 
of modesty. In short, it was an 
atheism of the forum rather than of 
the philosopher’s study. As young 
lions, Clemenceau and his friends had 
sworn not to have anything to do with 
priests and monks during their life- 
time. He kept his word to the very 
end; twice only did he break the rule 
—once when he underwent a serious 
operation in a nursing home conduct- 
ed by nuns and became their affec- 
tionate friend, and again when, on 
the entry of the French troops into 
Strasbourg, he officially visited the 
cathedral at the request of Empress 
Eugénie, the widow of Napoleon III. 
But such exceptions did not change 
his heart and one would be tempted 
to write that he must have enjoyed 
his pagan funeral. 

Before 1871 he believed in the ra- 
tional government of men, in a single- 
chamber constitution, in the abolition 
of all trusts and monopolies, in the 
most unrestricted forms of public free- 
dom, in the intrinsic goodness of men 
and in universal suffrage. The many 
vicissitudes of his life forced him to 
adorn those cherished tenets of his 
with a sardonic smile. In normal cir- 
cumstances he would probably have 
developed into a pacifist of the 1848 
pattern. But his rough schooling in 
the war of 1870 and what came after 
rekindled in him the patriotic and 
nationalist fire which had inspired 
the revolutionary convention of 1793. 
More and more firmly he stuck to the 
fixed idea that sooner or later France 
would have to withstand the on- 
slaught of the German Empire and 
vindicate against it European free- 
dom. Such was the mainspring of 
the harsh realism which dominated 
him more and more as he advanced 
in life. 

But even his idealism was tainted 
by many queer vagaries. In the Na- 
tional Assembly called at Bordeaux 
in 1871 to make peace with Germany 
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he petitioned that Corsica be returned 
to Italy, apparently to rid France of 
the Bonaparte birthplace. He fought 
the case for Dreyfus as a rabid anti- 
militarist as well as a champion of 
an innocent man, and in 1914 the 
French Army still felt the effect of 
his blows. Until the beginning of the 
century he never let pass an oppor- 
tunity to urge the abandonment of 
all colonies as likely to dissipate 
France’s precious resources of blood 
and treasure abroad, instead of hoard- 
ing them to strengthen her on the 
Continent. On that theory he struck 
more than once at Jules Ferry. How 
wrong he was! The colonial empire of 
France was destined to become one 
of her most powerful assets in war- 
time. He himself during his first Min- 
istry of 1906-1909 had to revise those 
anti-colonial ideas and push the policy 
which was to culminate in the estab- 
lishment of the Moroccan protec- 
torate. 

A comprehensive view of Clemen- 
ceau’s life does not reveal a master 
mind advancing on well-thought-out 
lines and using the outside world as 
the potter uses his clay. In him there 
was nothng of Richelieu, Cavour or 
Bismarck. He was moved by instinct 
and passions rather more than by 
reason, and although an undisguised 
cynicism acted upon him as a sort of 
brake and his intense patriotism 
mounted guard, he was unable in 
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many cases to apprehend the truth of 
a situation. 

Having been brought up in the 
rhetorical discipline of a hundred 
years ago, he was incapable of investi- 
gating a question exhaustively, of 
adding up all relevant facts and solv- 
ing a problem on its own merits. He 
dealt in generalities and platitudes, 
as any one can judge who reads his 
so-called philosophical books. As a 
Minister, details escaped him. From 
1906 to 1909, despite his vivid sense 
of the forthcoming German danger, 
he allowed Caillaux, his Finance Min- 
ister, to cut down the army budget 
drastically. Being highly contemptu- 
ous of most men who chanced to 
cross his path, he could not borrow 
from others the wisdom of which he 
himself was deprived. During the 
peace conference in 1919 he went so 
far as to order Barrére, French Am- 
bassador in Rome, to be placed under 
arrest at the frontier station because 
he had volunteered to come to Paris 
to tender him unasked advice! Thus, 
on the whole, he failed at the peace 
conference in spite of his tenacious 
adherence to the classical conception 
of French policy. 

All the same, Clemenceau will go 
down to posterity as a great man. 
He is perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of what sheer strength of char- 
acter can achieve without the guid- 
ance of a dominating intellect. 
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from which come tales of blood 

and hunger to offend the West- 
ern ear, is growing further and 
further away from the culture which 
is passing judgment upon its ways. 
One by one the familiar Russian 
churches are torn down, the small 
farmsteads are abolished, and the lit- 
tle shops are closed. The universities 
of Moscow and the provinces discard 
the European tradition, and the men 
of arts and letters proclaim the social 
revolution through their works, neg- 
lecting the discipline of their artistic 
creeds. Even the Soviet calendar, with 
its lost Sabbath and its five-day week, 
wears a strange face. 

Behind this altered facade the Rus- 
sian’s daily life is changing. The revo- 
lution is scarcely more than thirteen 
years old, but in its time two spiritual 
revolutions have swept the worker’s 
habits of life and thought. The first 
found him a serf just freed and fired 
him with the hope of ordering his life 
like that of the well-to-do workers of 
the West. But as factories grew up 
beside the rivers and great mecha- 
nized wheat farms changed the dark 
virgin soil to gold, the Russian’s face 
again turned eastward, toward the 
plains of his own land. Again his goal 
was altered, and today he follows a 
routine which has been modified by 
Soviet experience, not one which has 
simply been transplanted. 

A crowd of Russian office and fac- 
tory workers going home at the end 
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of their seven or eight hour day seems 
drabber than the English or American 
homegoing throng. At least the 
dresses of the women are duller and 
poorer, and their faces are more sal- 
low. Ivan himself, the typical Russian 
workman, in his linen blouse of Sum- 
mer or his fur-lined coat and high 
boots of Winter, sometimes shows a 
grace which the working women lack. 

Of what is he thinking, this Ivan 
who is one of the crowd streaming 
away from the factory in the late 
afternoon, to wait interminably for 
the packed tramcar to take him home? 
It may be that his mind is full of a 
child who is ill, or the question of a 
Winter coat, like that of his brother 
workingman the world over. But just 
as likely he is going over his quarrel 
with the house committee, or the num- 
ber of hours he must stand in line 
tonight for vodka. 

A fraction of the workers in Mos- 
cow live in the new apartment houses 
which are springing up on the fringes 
of the city; houses constructed along 
modern lines, with up-to-date lighting 
and plumbing, whose courtyards have 
gravelled walks, benches, flowers and 
fountains. But there are as yet rela- 
tively few of these houses. The worker 
is more likely to live in one of the 
older, crowded sections of the city, 
where big houses of merchants of the 
old régime have been cut up into 
apartments, and even the stable is the 
home of a lively flock of children, or 
where separate rooms of former apart- 
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ments have been let to families. Here 
there are no flowers or fountains. 

To the Westerner the place seems 
impossibly crowded. Floor space is 
allotted in proportion to the number 
of people in the family. In the case of 
our worker there is not likely to be 
more than eight square meters apiece 
at the most, although more room is 
given to invalids and members of the 
artistic and literary professions, whose 
technical efficiency would be harmed 
by too much crowding. 

Rent in the Soviet Union is deter- 
mined by income and economic posi- 
tion, not by the quarters occupied. It 
amounts to very little, and in the case 
of many employes of the State the 
sum paid as rent is merely nominal. 
Even intellectual workers seldom pay 
more than $15 a month, while our rep- 
resentative worker may pay as little 
as $5, or even $2, a month. 

There may be a servant in the 
house, however, even for workers who 
have little more of this world’s goods 
than the worker we have described. A 
secretary or a teacher who is earning 
150 rubles a month finds it more 
pleasant and more economical to hire 
a servant at 45 rubles a month than 
to give up her professional work and 
attend to her household. The writer 
has more than once seen the scorn of 
the Russian proletarian women for the 
wives of American specialists in Rus- 
sia who are not sufficiently familiar 
with the management of servants. 
“We have never in our lives been 
without a maid,” said a stenographer. 
“I cannot understand what the lady 
means when she says that in America 
she keeps no servants.” 

To have three modest rooms for a 
family of six in one of the new work- 
ers’ houses is as good an arrangement 
as one can find in the overcrowded 
Moscow of today. In these buildings 
the rooms are well-planned and ar- 
ranged, and although the quarters 
seem crowded, as a material back- 
ground of daily life they are not far 
different from the flats of working- 
class families in Berlin or London or 
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New York. In the old houses the 
crowded home life of Moscow is at its 
worst. Where the big rooms of another 
era have not yet been subdivided there 
is an almost intolerable mixing of 
human beings. Ordinarily the differ- 
ent families quartered in the same 
house or apartment cannot even have 
their own kitchens. They must cook 
in the common kitchen, on an oil 
stove, surrounded by litter, amid con- 
stant interfamily recriminations. _ 


Soviet Russia wants to change all 
this—to send people to eat in com- 
munity kitchens, on the assumption 
that the food will be more economi- 
cally prepared and that the wives of 
the coming millennium, in which men 
and women alike are at work in the 
factory and in the fields, will have 
little time in their homes for such 
tasks as the cooking of food. Their 
children will be cared for in the com- 
mon nurseries and their food pre- 
pared in the central kitchens, 

After exploring some of the factory 
kitchens in Moscow, the writer can 
testify that the food is cheap and 
good. As a rule one can get a big bowl 
of steaming soup, an even bigger 
plateful of one of the favorite vegeta- 
ble dishes, excellently cooked, and un- 
limited quantities of bread for a little 
more than 25 cents. But the long wait- 
ing in line with knife, fork and spoon 
and the constant pushing and hurry- 
ing make it no satisfactory substitute 
for the leisurely meals in the homes 
of hospitable working-class families. 

Through the greater part of these 
last months the Russian worker’s din- 
ner at the end of his day’s work—the 
first hearty meal he has had since 
breakfast—has been very simple. Ex- 
cept for bread, food products have 
tended to be scarce in the State and 
cooperative shops, and prices of vege- 
tables and fruits in the private mar- 
kets have usually been forbiddingly 
high. On a good many evenings this 
last year the worker has supped 
plainly on great chunks of black bread 
and endless glasses of tea. Since last 
Spring the tea has been taken without 
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lemon, for fruit, too, vanished from 
the markets. On better days there has 
been cabbage soup and kasha. On the 
best days of all, Ivan’s wife, tempo- 
rarily in funds, has been to the private 
markets a little away from the centre 
of the city and has brought home cu- 
cumbers and carrots and cheese. Long 
ago she grew pessimistic about wait- 
ing in the lines of housewives before 
the government stores; meat days and 
butter days came around too infre- 
quently and the lines were too long. 
She learned that the day’s tickets on 
her monthly ration card were likely 
to yield her little except bread. 

To the foreigner visiting Moscow 
in 1930 these long queues, standing 
patiently before the shops, were the 
factor which differentiated the Rus- 
sian capital from the cities of the 
West. Hour after hour, with super- 
human patience, the women stood. 
But of late the problem of the line 
has been growing less acute, and 
by Autumn the rationed commodities 
were no longer acutely needed for the 
millions working in the country on 
the grain harvest. The workers in the 
cities were given a greater variety of 
food, and the lines shortened. 

Food remains the costly item among 
the Soviet worker’s family expenses. 
According to budgets of workers in 
the metal, textile, chemical and print- 
ing industries of Leningrad, recently 
published by the Soviet Government, 
food absorbs nearly one-half of the 
family funds. The figures follow: 


Clothing 

Rent 

Liquor 

Social and political expenses 

Cultural and educational expenses.. 

Miscellaneous 

The ordinary worker may be full of 
zeal for the ascetic ideals of the revo- 
lution, but unless he is a member of 
the Communist party he is almost 
sure to take pains to get his daily por- 
tion of vodka. Extreme Communists 
must, of course, show restraint and 
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control in all things. But our worker 
is no Puritan. He demands his vodka 
so effectively that in the budget de- 
scribed above the drink bill amounts 
to 4 per cent of the total expenditures, 
The lines waiting before the vodka 
shops (Gas-spirt or “State-spirit” 
stores) are the longest and most vocal 
of all the queues. 

The Soviet Government has tried 
prohibition and abandoned it to such 
a degree that vodka is now the central 
treasury’s most important source of 
revenue. At the same time the anti- 
vodka campaign goes on, and ardent 
Communists continue to spread doc- 
trines of abstinence. Workers are con- 
fronted many times a day with bright- 
colored posters illustrating the anti- 
alcoholism movement. One of them, 
excellently drawn, shows the troubled 
face of a child who is holding back his 
father’s hand with its glass of vodka. 
The child is pleading, “Daddy, don’t 
drink!” Another shows the idealized 
Soviet workman, armed with the ham- 
mer of the “cultural revolution,” 
smashing a vodka bottle. The govern- 
ment claims that as a result of the 
“cultural” campaign against excessive 
drinking less vodka is now being con- 
sumed. 

Clothing, too, has grown scarce and 
expensive in this last year. In the 
Summer of 1930 the price of women’s 
street shoes reached $25 a pair, and 
men’s high boots for Winter as much 
as $100. Neither new shoes nor repairs 
on shoes could be obtained except by 
an order from the worker’s office or 
factory. In September, when anxiety 
on account of the coming Winter had 
become acute, the government prom- 
ised the people that every one of them 
should have a pair of shoes or boots 
before the end of the year. At the 
same time it set up a new department 
for mending and making over old 
clothes. 

At times the government has ap- 
peared to deny the existence of the 
shortages. In August of this year the 
writer was told by an official of the 
State Planning Commission of the 
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Ukraine that “there can be no short- 
age in Soviet Russia, for we work 
under the five-year plan. Everything 
is controlled and proceeds according 
to order.” “Then why,” we asked, 
“does it appear, as it did this morning, 
that workers who go into the clothing 
shops of this city and ask for shirts 
are told that there are none?” “You 
do not understand,” replied the offi- 
cial. “It is simply that our workers 
have not yet been trained to ask for 
the right kind of goods. Under the 
plan there can be no shortage of the 
right kind of goods for people to buy.” 

However that may be, this Winter 
the worker and his family have a real 
problem in keeping warm. In the end 
they spend little for clothes, partly 
because they cannot find the things 
they need in the shops and partly be- 
cause clothes are not an index of 
social position in Soviet Russia. There 
is no incentive for this family to try 
to be better dressed than their neigh- 
bors. In fact, they may actually come 
under suspicion of graft if they spend 
much money on clothes, The young 
daughter may perhaps yield a little to 
the habits of Europe. She uses lipstick 
and rouge and powder in the fashion 
of the French girls whose pictures 
she sees in the magazines she buys at 
the corner kiosk. But her clothes are 
cheap, and, except for a frock or two, 
dull in color. 

With it all the family may have a 
radio and may listen, in the midst of 
the evening’s clutter of children and 
clothes and dishes and food, to a 
symphony concert or a speech on the 
way to achieve electrification of the 
Soviet Union. Easier still, the radio 
programs come in over the telephone. 
As Ivan takes down the receiver to 
call his cousin’s house he is greeted 
by a blast of music or a talk on punc- 
tuality in getting to the office. 

Russians have little recreation in 
the American sense of the term. One 
worker with whom the writer was 
talking on this subject said reprov- 
ingly: “We do not have recreation. 
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You must remember that the use of 
our leisure time is cultural.” 


One of the goals which the Soviet 
system has already achieved is the 
shortening of working hours and the 
provision of more leisure. For the 
most part the worker spends his 
new leisure in workers’ clubs or in 
parks of culture and rest, and to our 
minds these hours are neither light 
nor gay. The workers’ clubs have “cir- 
cles” which one can select according 
to taste: “Circles for the liquidation 
of illiteracy,” ‘Marxist circles,” “for- 
eign language circles,” circles for 
chess and checkers, and dramatic cir- 
cles. These last are usually ambitious, 
with good stages, great halls, paid di- 
rectors and excellent performances. 


In the Summer the worker goes to 
the parks of culture and rest. In these 
parks are gardens of flowers—rare in 
the utilitarian Soviet Union—and 
every kind of outdoor athletic oppor- 
tunity. Sport of all kinds is popular in 
the Communist State, for the govern- 
ment is arguing by word and deed 
that the true Communist must be 
healthy in body as well as ardent in 
mind. He must not try for athletic 
records—that is a capitalist error— 
but work for strength and efficiency. 
“Build Up Your Body Through 
Sports,” say the great red banners. 

Outside the clubs and the parks the 
chief diversions are the movies, the 
theatres and demonstrations. The 
moving picture theatres offer uni- 
formly films which tell of the glory 
of the revolution, the conquest of the 
factory and farm through machinery, 
and the iniquities of capitalism. The 
theatre is almost uniformly excellent, 
and there is still a thrill for the work- 
er in his rough blouse, with his trade 
union ticket at reduced rates, who, 
after leaving his overshoes and coat 
at the entrance, goes to sit in a box 
once occupied by nobility. 

Several times a year come the big 
demonstrations, with music and ban- 
ners and the march through the Red 
Square. For the worker there is noth- 
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ing dull in the long wait in line in the 
working-class quarters before his sec- 
tion gets its orders to move. There are 
already the banners and the sense of 
being in a procession, and soon there 
will be the music and the fun of 
marching. 

Beer halls and vodka drinking are 
taboo to the loyal worker. In this last 
Summer, when there were few ways to 
spend money on account of the com- 
modity shortages, one of the chief 
recreations was riding around the city 
of. Moscow in a taxi until the rubles 
gave out. 

There are no longer the church ser- 
vices to occupy the spiritual energies 
of leisure hours, because the churches, 
although still open, are dismal and 
empty except for the presence of a few 
older women. The ordinary worker 
seems to have little interest in con- 
ventional religious ceremonies. The 
issue may have been lively in January 
and Ferbuary, 1930, when the closing 
of the churches was linked up with the 
drive against the kulak and the col- 
lectivization of agriculture, but now it 
is the five-year plan or credits from 
America about which most Russians 
question the foreigner. 

This may seem a tame and serious 
life. But the hours inside the Soviet 
factory—there is the thrill for the 
Russian worker. The heightened in- 
terest does not lie in the processes 
themselves, and, aside from a passion 
for tractor driving, the Russian work- 
er has not yet found the American’s 
interest in technique. It lies in the 
sense of power and the share in ad- 
ministration. 

Labor, after all, is the pivot of the 
Bolshevist revolution. The crux of 
man’s life in Soviet Russia, the centre 
of his interest, remains in the place 
where he works. He finds his working 
hours strenuous and full of excite- 
ment. Day by day, in accordance with 
the five-year plan, more machines are 
set up in the factories. Week by week 
the processes are speeded up. “So- 
cialist competition” and “shock bri- 
gades” have brought back an element 
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which for a time was lost. And there 
are always the meetings in the lunch 
hour; turbulent meetings denouncing 
carelessness in turning out lights or 
in leaving machines badly cleaned. 

At the end of the day there is 
school; perhaps to learn simply to 
read and write, or a foreign language, 
or technical matters. And perhaps 
there is still another meeting, to in- 
quire into why raw materials have 
been coming into the factory so 
slowly. All in all, it is a thrilling life, 
and it gives a sense of power. 

The workers’ calendar is changed, 
and his Sunday and his week-end have 
vanished. The new calendar has days 
of five different colors, one after an- 
other. If the worker is on the blue set, 
his holiday comes every fifth day, 
when that color appears. Other work- 
ers are on the yellow, the red, the 
green and the brown. Thus the contin- 
uous operation of the factory is as- 
sured. Ivan is not wholly satisfied 
with the new week, for there are no 
more family holidays together. He is 
on the blue, his wife is on the red, and 
his eldest daughter is on the brown. 
So when his lonely holiday comes, 
Ivan is a little bored, and perhaps he 
reaches for the vodka bottle. 

The workers’ wage lies somewhere 
near 70 rubles ($35) a month. Accord- 
ing to the official figures, the average 
monthly wages of workers covered by 
social insurance in 1929 was 69.7 
rubles. This is a small amount in view 
of the high price level in Soviet Rus- 
sia, but there should be added the 
value of the services which he gets 
free of charge. It is reckoned that 
from a fifth to a third of the amount 


. of his wage is given him in the form 
‘of social insurance premiums, with 


the result that whatever sickness or 
other misfortune he may meet in the 
course of his life is covered. He has 
little to fear from unemployment, be- 
cause every man or woman in Soviet 
Russia who can handle a tool is rea- 
sonably sure of a job; if, by chance, 
unemployment should come, the un- 
employment fund will care for him. 
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By NorMAN S. B. GRAS 
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bassador to Germany, set forth 

recently a list of business men 
who exert great political power, in- 
deed, who even rule the country. Poli- 
ticians and diplomats come and go, 
while business men keep on control- 
ling affairs from behind the scenes. 
Gerard began with a list of forty such 
men, then extended it to fifty-nine, 
and finally to sixty-four. With the 
exact number of influential business 
men we are not concerned, but the 
whole underlying thought is of vast 
importance. 

Gerard is a lawyer who has seen 
service as a judge, an Ambassador and 
as chairman of the Democratic cam- 
paign committee of New York. It may 
be that he was thinking of the influ- 
ence in the appointment of judges and 
Ambassadors exerted by the rich men 
who make contributions to party 
funds. However that may be, Gerard 
has crudely but effectively illustrated 
a theory that has been much discussed 
in one form or other for the last three 
generations. This is economic deter- 
minism. It has been said that the 
propagandist develops an idea which 
is taken up by professors in the next 
generation and which reaches the 
rank and file in the third generation. 
Certainly it is a long way from Marx 
and Engels in 1848 to Gerard in 1930. 

Socialists, however, did not general- 
ly make the mistake of thinking that 
it was the individual business man 
who controlled affairs. They saw quite 
clearly that it was the system that 
counted. To that system the individ- 
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ual, even the outstanding leader, 
bowed his head. The system that has 
developed, first in Europe and then 
in America, is based upon private 
property. The individual ownership of 
land and goods grew up in the towns 
of the Middle Ages and was fostered 
by the study of Roman law which had 
itself seen the light in the towns of 
the Ancient World. So long as small 
towns were dominant there was rela- 
tively little difference in the wealth 
of business men, but when towns be- 
gan to grow, large fortunes arose and 
with these fortunes came great power. 
Even in the Middle Ages there were 
the rich and powerful family of the 
Medici in Florence and the mighty 
Fuggers of Augsburg. But with the 
concentration in large metropolitan 
centres, business grew in size, wealth 
and influence. Big business came upon 
the scene. Groups of entrepreneurs 
came to control trade and traffic, 
banking and natural resources. A few 
individuals guided these groups. In 
New York it has been held for nearly 
a generation that the two dominant 
groups were formed under the lead- 
ership of the Rockefellers and the 
Morgans, respectively. Though there 
is a large measure of truth in this 
view, it can easily be exaggerated. 
Certainly no country has ever had 
so many metropolitan centres as 
America and none has ever had so 
many rich men. In the big commercial 
city are the manufacturers, mer- 
chants, railroad men, insurance lead- 
ers and bankers who make the most 
effective use of labor, capital and 
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management that the world has 
known. The system is complicated and 
not without fault, but it works so well 
that America has risen to easy su- 
premacy under it. Of course, America 
is regarded as the land of Mammon by 
many Europeans and perhaps it was 
while Gerard was in Germany or 
Great Britain that the idea of the im- 
portance of wealth came to his atten- 
tion. Certainly there is in Europe a 
distorted notion of the position occu- 
pied by wealth in the United States. 

In England the class of business 
men is balanced by other classes, no- 
tably the landed aristocracy, the 
Church, the bench and bar and the in- 
telligentsia. In America our class sit- 
uation is somewhat different. Of 
course, it was not long ago that good 
Americans used to regard it as heresy 
to say that there were any classes— 
all people were thought of as belong- 
ing to one big family of Americans. 
This has never really been the case 
and certainly today there are a labor- 
ing class, a number of professional 
groups, and a growing intelligentsia. 
The last-named wields power through 
journals and books out of all propor- 
tion to its membership. But it has fre- 
quently been urged that in America 
business is in the saddle and rides 
with high head. In short, American 
business is regarded as the dominant 
influence, the ideals of business tend- 
ing to override all other considera- 
tions. “It pays to advertise’ is ex- 
tended to “it pays to be honest” and 
“it pays to keep clean!” 

But there is something very crude 
in a conception of business as an en- 
tity in America. Europeans may think 
of business as a person, a single indi- 
vidual that makes Liberty now raise 
her hand high, now turn down both 
thumbs on human considerations. In 
reality, there are many classes of 
business men. It is fundamental to 
differentiate between the classes and 
the system and ideals for which they 
stand. 

At one pole is the large creditor 
class; at the other the small debtor 
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class. Throughout American national 
history there has been this division. 
The large creditor class has been made 
up of merchants, common carriers, 
manufacturers and bankers. This 
class is supported by a growing group 
of commercial lawyers and by stu- 
dents of economic affairs who see the 
advantages that come from large 
business units and stable organiza- 
tions. The class itself tends to glide 
off into the group of large investors, 
the so-called capitalist class, the own- 
ers of corporations large and small. 
To be sure, these corporations may 
themselves be large borrowers, but 
their owners are none the less credi- 
tors so long as the corporation is sol- 
vent. It is obvious that the distin- 
guishing mark of this capitalist class 
is its surplus. The individual creditors 
accumulate through ability, luck or 
unscrupulousness; they plan, save, 
venture and accumulate. 

The small debtors are just as much 
business men as the large creditors. 
The American farmer has always 
bought and sold, and never so much 
as now, while the small retailer has 
been with us from the first. The petty 
manufacturer is losing ground, but 
he survives as the owner of a repair 
shop. This class is eager to get ahead, 
but it lacks the capacity, the luck or 
the unscrupulousness necessary for 
success. Although it is tending to slip 
into the class of workingmen, it still 
fights hard by means of business 
men’s’ associations and the ballot. 
While the large creditor class is in the 
main content, the small debtor class 
wants a great deal of favorable legis- 
lation such as free homesteads and 


tax exemption. 


Although with such a distinction we 
come a little nearer to the truth, 
actually we have not gone far enough. 
The two groups have peculiarities 
within their own ranks. In the large 
creditor class, most manufacturers 
want high tariff protection, while 
many bankers prefer a freer kind of 
trade. In the small debtor class the 
farmers fight to exclude the middle- 
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man, and the small retailers struggle 
to maintain their position, even to the 
point of opposing parcel post and 
chain stores. 

Most people think of business as 
big business. To it they concede 
something good and against it they 
make serious charges. Honesty forces 
even the admirer of big business to 
admit many blemishes. But a study 
of business history seems to show 
that the faults of big business are 
the faults of small business writ 
large. These unethical or dishonest 
practices are displayed currently, re- 
corded permanently, recalled frequent- 
ly and reformed hopefully. Yet not a 
few observers discern in big business 
the most promising leadership in so- 
cial progress. 

In speaking of business as a unit we 
err, and in speaking of business con- 
ditions as if they had not changed, 
we stray still further. We can come 
much nearer to the truth by dividing 
American history into periods during 
which the fortunes of the various 


classes of business rose and fell. 

In the years 1781-1792 big business 
attained great political success and 
reached the dizzy height of our first 
marked inflation. It is a well-defended 
thesis that capitalists, ship operators 
and merchants were eager for a 


stronger Constitution. Among the 
fathers of the American Federal Con- 
stitution who were more or less in- 
fluenced by material considerations 
have been put George Washington, 
Robert Morris, Elbridge Gerry, John 
Dickinson and many others. From the 
victory of a strong Constitution of 
indirect voting and checks and bal- 
ances, the leaders of this group turned 
to the establishment of the first Bank 
of the United States. They had already 
formed three commercial banks, the 
Bank of North America in 1781, 
the Bank of New York and the Massa- 
chusetts Bank in 1784. All these were 
stout towers of defense for the larger 
creditor class. The pinnacle of its 
early success came in 1791 and 1792, 
but the crash that occurred in New 
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York ended what, even then, had 
seemed a new era. William Duer was 
the arch speculator upon whose swol- 
len head the financial storm broke. 
Government securities and bank stocks 
tumbled, but prosperity continued at 
a somewhat reduced rate for some 
years longer. In the public eye the 
outstanding business leader was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a mercantilist states- 
man rather than a business man. 
Hardly had the Constitution of 1787 
been completed and its acceptance 
fairly assured, when a reaction set in 
that led to the first ten amendments 
of the Constitution (1791) which 
seemed to give to the poor—our small 
debtor class—the protection which the 
large creditors had forgotten in their 
constitutional deliberations. From this 
time on, that is, from about 1791 or 
1792 to the Civil War, the small 
debtor class gained in strength. The 
franchise was made more liberal in 
the various States. Laws favorable to 
debtors were passed, as were laws giv- 
ing land to settlers and to veterans. 
Banks for the poor man were estab- 
lished, banks which emitted easy 
money with which the debtor could 
pay off his obligations. It is almost 
time to say that tariff laws were kept 
from doing much more than providing 
revenues. This was the time of Wil- 
liam Gray and Ebenezer Francis of 
Boston, of Stephen Girard of Phila- 
delphia and of John Jacob Astor of 
New York. About the local influence 
of such men there is, of course, no 
question, but the political star of the 
small man was in the ascendancy. It 
is thought that Astor was a man of 
power in the community. The story of 
his having bribed Governor Cass to 
be allowed to sell liquor to the Indians 
is probably false, but it is probably 
true that his influence with Gallatin, 
to whom he had loaned money, helped 
to secure the very special privilege of 
sending a ship to China just after the 
embargo act had gone into effect. 
From about 1861 to 1887 the man 
of big business came again into his 
own. The gentry of the South had lost 
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its influence upon public affairs. Great 
gains were possible during the Civil 
War and in the construction of rail- 
roads after the war. In this period big 
business suffered all the temptations 
of adolescence; its heroes were Daniel 
Drew, James Fisk and Jay Gould. It 
serves no useful purpose to call them 
liars and thieves, but certainly they 
were pirates who knew no ethical code. 
There is no need to whitewash these 
three musketeers, but the temptations 
were really great and the example of 
political corruption was daily before 
them. Local legislatures could be 
bought by the highest bidder, as could 
the State judges. Gould and Fisk even 
tried to corner the goid supply in 1869 
by persuading President Grant, who 
was innocent of business methods 


and situations, to have the treasury 
withhold its regular sale of gold upon 
the market. Grant was told that in 
this way Europeans would demand 
not the gold which, being scarce, 
would be dear, but wheat then coming 
to the Atlantic ports. This was to help 


the farmer and incidentally Gould’s 
Erie Railroad, which would carry the 
wheat in competition with the water 
carriers. When Grant learned the 
truth, he ordered the government’s 
gold to be put upon the market, there- 
by ending the corner. But the episode 
helped turn people away from big 
business gamblers and Gould failed 
later in an effort to make Blaine 
President. Even in this golden age of 
unlicensed business, the leaders were 
not all powerful. 

Real progress was made in the pe- 
riod 1861-1887 in the direction of con- 
solidation, especially of railroads 
which could operate so much more ef- 
ficiently as big units. But such a con- 
solidator and operator as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, master of the water-level 
route from New York to Chicago, had 
no thought of passing on the benefits 
to passengers and shippers. He wat- 
ered the stock and still made his rail- 
road pay dividends to the share- 
holders. Rebating in favor of certain 
shippers and discrimination against 
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certain centres were common practices 
in railroading, and the oil company 
or lumber dealer, big enough to bar- 
gain with a railroad, could undersell 
a small competitor. 

From 1887 to 1917 conditions 
changed. Although Granger agitations 
had been strong in the individual 
States in the 1870s, it was only in 
1887 that the interstate commerce 
act was passed, putting an end to 
some unfair practices of big business. 
The Sherman act of 1890 was followed 
by many legal suits against trusts. 
The events of 1913 and 1914 reached 
the climax of the struggle of the 
small debtor class against the large 
creditor class when, thanks to the 
ambitions of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
‘new freedom” of Woodrow Wilson 
won in the elections. The tariff was 
reduced, the Clayton act passed, and 
the Federal Trade Commission set up. 
The last named was one of the most 
hated agencies in the eyes of big busi- 
ness. Under it such occasional in- 
quiries as the Hughes insurance inves- 
tigation of 1905 and the Pujo com- 
mittee inquiry of 1913 might hence- 
forth take place at any time. 


Although big business was being 
hard hit for its crimes of an earlier 
generation, it was by no means pow- 
erless. Mark Hanna succeeded in elect- 
ing McKinley and the highest tariffs 
were for a while in effect. It was 
possible for a sugar trust to defraud 
the government of millions by brib- 
ing the customs officials. Amends 
were made by the sugar trust con- 
cerned, but to this day it is not cer- 
tain whether lower or higher officials 
in the company were at fault. Dur- 
ing this period, also, the Supreme 
Court became an inner circle of cor- 
poration lawyers. It was to be expect- 
ed that the men with training in busi- 
ness, which was becoming the chief 
issue, should be appointed to the most 
important posts. In 1912 Carnegie ad- 
mitted that he had written to Presi- 
dent McKinley in favor of appointing 
Knox as Attorney General, Knox hav- 
ing been an attorney of the Carnegie 
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Steel Company. Public confidence in 
Federal justice in business cases had 
been much shattered, although the ap- 
pointment of Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court was a concession to the small 
man. 

It is a suggestive fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson, who was elected to keep 
us out of war, was the instrument 
for bringing us in. In like manner, he 
was elected for the first term to de- 
fend the small man of business 
against the large; but in reality the 
war régime under his leadership was 
the most effective demonstration of 
the superiority of big business that 
had up to that time been vouchsafed 
to the American people. By the cir- 
cumstances of war the new era of 
big business, from 1917 to the pres- 
ent, was ushered in. Rich men, benevo- 
lent in endowing universities and col- 
leges, hospitals and churches, changed 
their policy, under the leadership of 
Theodore Vail and others, from “the 
public be damned” to “the public be 
pleased.” They introduced efficiency 
and rationality into their methods and 
under the leadership of Henry Ford, 
much hated at first, they swung to 
the policy of high wages and low 
prices. Stock was more widely held, 
notably in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. This 
seemed to promise, at least at first, a 
relief to the small and budding cap- 
italist; big business was no longer 
necessarily bad, and the existence of 
good trusts was conceded. The friend- 
ly efforts of such leaders as John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. and Henry S. Denni- 
son were appreciated by some of the 
students of labor problems. Many of 
the older type of business men were 
coming to admit that they had held 
unsocial attitudes and used unsocial 
methods. On the other hand, some of 
the policies of big business men which 
had been condemned in the earlier 
period were at this time justified. The 
older J. Pierpont Morgan and Charles 
S. Mellen had tried to consolidate rail- 
roads and other services in New Eng- 


land pretty much as many people 
would prefer today. The policy of 
J. J. Hill to unite the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, which was 
frustrated by the Supreme Court, is 
even now being favored by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

What the future has in store is not 
clear. Whether we are about to wit- 
ness another swing in public opinion 
remains to be seen. There is a grow- 
ing realization that the efficiency of 
many big business units in production 
is almost matched by their ineffi- 
ciency in ways of doing a lot of little 
things which in the aggregate are of 
importance. The widespread owner- 
ship of stocks instead of being a help 
to big business may prove to be a 
source of weakness if the holders of 
certain classes of stock come to feel 
that management has been unfairly 
divorced from ownership. The oil scan- 
dals and the Shearer case have pre- 
pared the way for reaction, The grow- 
ing syndicalization of newspapers is 
alarming to many. The high tariff is 
thought to indicate high greed. The 
engrossment of water power and the 
consolidation of public services in a 
few concerns are held to threaten the 
consumer of gas and electricity. The 
stock market crash of 1929 has 
brought hardship to many and stands 
as a reminder of the fallacy of busi- 
ness which went on capitalizing fu- 
ture prospects rather than present 
earnings. Chain stores and chain 
banks threaten the middle class, every 
part of which many believe to exist 
by divine right. A long-time depres- 
sion, brought about by an inadequate 
gold supply or by post-war economic 
reaction, may turn the voter and the 
legislator against big business. 

Big business has been in public 
favor for short periods only—follow- 
ing three great wars. Generally it has 
been the anvil, not the hammer, of cir- 
cumstances. Although it may have 
nominated consuls and Ambassadors, 
Cabinet members and justices, it has 
been buffeted about by national poli- 
tics and international conditions. 





Does the Death Penalty 
Curb Crime? 


Below are printed opposing views on capital punishment by the two 
leading American authorities that were invited recently by a Select Com- 
mittee of the British House of Commons to present the results of Ameri- 
can experience on the question of abolishing the death penalty. 


By Marcus A. KAVANAGH 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois 


LL the civilized world hopes for a 
time when the gallows may be 
taken down, when life imprison- 


ment shall be no longer needed and 
when our prisons shall be turned into 


hospitals and factories. Has that time 
arrived yet? 

A general answer “Yes” or “No” 
cannot be given. There are some coun- 
tries and some States in our Union 
where the answer must be “Yes”; in 


others “No.” Although there are 
among our States many great differ- 
ences in the character and environment 
of the population, in all our variant 
communities, the problem narrows 
down to: Does capital punishment de- 
ter from crime? The effect in Canada 
and in the United States I have seri- 
ously noted and studied through many 
years, and I unhesitatingly assert that 
there is no large city or thickly set- 
tled State where the death penalty, if 
even half way enforced, has not pre- 
vented murder. Even when timidly and 
rarely resorted to, the result at times 
has been immediate and striking. 
Take the city of Chicago. The execu- 
tions of assassins, even in small pro- 
portion to those whose crimes deserved 
it, has invariably seen an immediate 
decrease in the number of killings. 


In 1928 there was no execution in 
Chicago by the law, but 498 evil- 
minded persons put to death that 
many law-abiding, innocent victims. 
Early in 1929 four assassins received 
the extreme penalty and the murder 
rate fell from 498 to 401. No other 
influence than the fate of four assas- 
sins intervened to account for the 
sudden and marked drop. There was 
a murder in Chicago every day for 
several years, and not a single execu- 
tion; then two young desperadoes 
were hanged. Not another murder 
took place for four weeks, and only 
three in six weeks. Is it unfair to 
claim that twenty-five to thirty law- 
abiding citizens are alive today be- 
cause a jury was merciful enough to 
the public to condemn the guilty? 

Then there were only two or three 
executions a year for the next two 


. years. In a little while the city forgot, 


and the murder rate leaped fiercely, 
so that in 1919 there were 330 homi- 
cides and 100 persons were awaiting 
trial for that crime. Suddenly the 
judges and juries awoke. In 1920, when 
14 death sentences were imposed and 
11 assassins executed, the number of 
homicides fell from 334 to 190; in the 
next year there were 14 executions 
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and only 194 homicides, a falling off 
in two years of 376 homicides. Juries, 
by enforcing the death penalty, prob- 
ably saved from assassination more 
than 400 human beings, and, what is 
more important, kept 400 men or wo- 
men from being murderers, The third 
year, 1922, is more significant. There 
was but one execution and the murder 
rate rose to 228. 

The sensitiveness of the murderer 
in the face of death for his misdeeds 
is reflected by any professional felon 
when, as a prisoner, he faces the 
power of the law threatening his life. 
And those who contend that the death 
penalty does not restrain the assassin 
forget that the predatory murderer is 
the boldest, craftiest, most desperate 
and most hardened of all offenders. 
For him is required a deterrent more 
powerful than is needed for the ordi- 
nary lawbreaker. 

Perhaps no more convincing proof 
can be found than the contrast be- 
tween Detroit, lying along the boun- 
dary river, and the two merging cities 
of Windsor and Sandwich on the 
Canadian side. Detroit and her sub- 
urbs claim a population of 1,600,000; 
Windsor and Sandwich, with their 
suburbs, perhaps 110,000. Behind 
these two latter places stretches a 
country offering few towns and easy 
avenues of escape. 


Detroit has risen rapidly in the past 
ten years. Her wealth is very great, 
her industries many and vast, her 
population exactly of a class with New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and all other large industrial Ameri- 
can cities. Between her and the two 
Canadian neighbors there is easy and 
rapid access. Every day thousands 
pass from the Canadian side for regu- 
lar employment in Detroit and thou- 
sands pass over into Windsor. 

The general inhabitants of the two 
cities differ in no wise in manners, 
customs, appearance or general char- 
acteristics. Windsor and its people 
have pretty homes, banks, jewelry 
shops and other opportunities for the 
marauder. There are no difficult ob- 
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structions for the Detroit robber and 
murderer to overcome in his journey 
across the river. Across from Wind- 
sor and Sandwich on the American 
side are the towns of River Rouge and 
Ecross, not much harder of access. 


The Canadians have capital punish- 
ment and apply it. They even give the 
lash to robbers and attackers of wo- 
men. During the past two years, 1928 
and 1929, there occurred 485 homi- 
cides in Detroit and not one in Wind- 
sor. In addition, 97 others took place 
in River Rouge, Ecross, Wyandotte 
and other Detroit suburbs. There were 
five robberies in Windsor last year, 
while more than 2,100 were perpe- 
trated in Detroit and its suburbs. In 
Windsor all five of the criminals were 
caught and punished. 


Boston has had capital punishment 
for 300 years. It is the only large 
American city which enforces to a 
marked extent the law concerning de- 
liberate murder. The homicide rate in 
Detroit for 1929 was 18.6 per 100,000 
inhabitants; in Boston it was 2.9. 
Boston had 23 homicides last year; 
Detroit 257. 


In New York City, during 1928, 
there were 401 homicides with no exe- 
cutions. In 1929 the number rose to 
425. There were 122 persons indicted 
for the homicides in 1928; of these 40 
were convicted and, as has been said, 
none executed. And yet New York 
does on rare occasions execute its as- 
sassins. There is always twice the 
chance for an assassin to meet his 
fate there than exists in Chicago, and 
New York’s homicide rate is less than 
half Chicago’s. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the emi- 
nent and capable statistician, himself 
a foe to the death penalty, makes this 
statement concerning conditions in 
the United States and Canada: 


No contrast could be more startling 
than this of a neighboring Dominion 
with conditions practically the same as 
throughout the United States. During 
the three years 1926-28 there was only 
1 homicide death in the city of Quebec, 
and that occurred during the year 1927. 
In the entire Province of Quebec in 
1928 there were 27 homicide deaths, 
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which, on the basis of the estimated 

population, is equivalent to about 1 per 

100,000. Kil 

According to the preliminary official 

vital statistics of Canada for 1928 the 

number of homicide deaths in the en- 
tire Dominion was 124. On the basis of 

9,240,000 population this gives a rate of 

1.3 per 100,000. For England and Wales 

for 1928 the homicide death rate was 

only 0.5 per 100,000, or precisely the 
same as ten years ago. For the United 

States registration area for 1927 the 

homicide death rate was 8.7; for 1928, 

8.8. These are strictly comparable coun- 

tries, in which human life is therefore 

infinitely more secure than in our own. 

Whether the death penalty lessens 
crime is forcibly answered by the ex- 
perience of our Western States during 
the days of their first organization. 
Desperadoes ruled California in 1851 
and 1852. They stood guard at the 
voting places and made elections a 
farce. Their own kind filled the of- 
fices and composed the police force. 
Murder became so common an occur- 
rence in San Francisco as to excite no 
interest. At last the law-abiding citi- 
zens awoke. They formed companies 
of twenty men each, arrested the lead- 
ers of the desperadoes, took them to a 
big hall, tried them one afternoon and 
hanged four the following morning. 
They warned all other gunmen and 
evil characters to quit the city within 
twenty-four hours. In two weeks San 
Francisco was as safe and as free 
from crime as London is today. 

In 1853 Virginia City was known as 
the wildest and most lawless town in 
the United States. A man’s life and 
property depended on how quickly he 
could draw his pistol. The law-abid- 
ing citizens quietly organized and 
hanged 24 desperadoes. The next 
month saw Virginia City a model of 
peacefulness and safety. 


In 1890 a large gang of alien crim- 
inals ruled by terror the city of New 
Orleans. Organized into powerful and 
merciless secret societies, their as- 
sassinations, tortures and extortions 
terrorized the town. The courts 
seemed unable to convict for want of 
evidence. For a witness to testify 
against the gang meant death. On Oct. 
15, 1890, they killed David Hennessey, 
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the Chief of Police. In February, 1891, 
five were tried, but all escaped be- 
cause no witnesses would dare impli- 
cate the defendants. In March, 1892, 
eleven other persons were in prison 
awaiting the farce of a trial. A mass 
meeting of citizens was held and after 
discussing the intolerable situation 
they marched in open procession to 
the prison, with the most respected 
citizens in the lead. They opened the 
prison doors and shot the eleven pris- 
oners to death. It was two years 
before New Orleans saw any more 
serious crime. 

During my thirty-two years on the 
bench in Chicago and my three years 
in Iowa, I have had many killers come 
before me. I have yet to see one who 
did not struggle with all his resources 
to escape the death penalty. The mur- 
derer has yet to appear in my court 
who, when he had the choice between 
prison for life and hanging, did not 
clutch at life imprisonment.* 


How many lives are saved, how 
many vengeful persons have gone 
stainless into old age only through 
fear of the extreme retribution, no 
one knows. Yet at times we can get 
a glimpse into the secret depths of a 
murderer’s soul. For example, there 
is the well known case of Isaac Saw- 
telle, who determined to slay his 
brother Hiram. Fearful of the conse- 
quences, he endeavored to lure his 
brother from Massachusetts through 
Vermont and New Hampshire, in all 
of which States the law provided the 
death penalty for murder, to Maine, 
where only life imprisonment was to 
be feared. Unfortunately for Isaac, 


- he mistook the boundary line and 
killed his brother in the State of New 


Hampshire, where he was duly exe- 
cuted for his crime. He confessed be- 
fore his death that it was his fear of 
the death penalty that influenced this 
terrible journey from Boston. 

On Oct. 10, 1926, a man named Wil- 
liam Coffee determined to kill his 


*Two months ago, in St. Louis, a@ man con- 
demned to death protested against having his sen- 
tence commuted to life imprisonment. 
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wife in order to escape prosecution 
for bigamy. According to his own 
confession, he took her from the State 
of Iowa, where capital punishment ex- 
ists, into Wisconsin, where life im- 
prisonment is the extreme penalty, 
and killed her there. 

A man named Meiko Pretrovich 
went from Pittsburgh, Pa., where the 
electric chair is sometimes used, to 
Detroit, which has no death penalty, 
and there killed his wife. He confessed 
.to the police that he wanted to slay 
her in Pennsylvania but took her into 
Michigan, where it was safer. 

Capital punishment does not always 
deter, nor can any other threat of suf- 
fering always overcome the awful im- 
pulse. But I have observed that the 
cruelest natures are most careful of 
their own physical comfort. The 


nearer a man is to the brute the more 
he fears the lash. 

In crimes like burglary or robbery 
the perpetrator in his plan for escape 
usually contemplates the possible 
slaying of any one who gets in the 


way. Thus, anything which deters 
from murder must also decrease rob- 
bery, burglary and other offenses 
which might invoke murder. There- 
fore the number of violent crimes 
rises in almost direct proportion to 
the number of homicides in nearly 
every locality. 

Eight States of the forty-eight have 
abolished the death penalty for mur- 
der. They are Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
Michigan still retains the death pen- 
alty for treason, Rhode Island and 
North Dakota for a life convict killing 
a guard or other convict. The aboli- 
tion of the death penalty by the Legis- 
lature of these two States was merely 
a gesture made by purely agricultural 
States when the population was small, 
the farms scattered and there were no 
large cities. Kansas, a mere frontier 
State, abolished it in 1872, when 
there had not been an execution for 
twenty years; Maine in 1887; Michi- 
gan in 1847, when she had a population 
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of 450,000; Minnesota in 1911; North 
Dakota in 1915; Rhode Island in 1852; 
South Dakota in 1915; Wisconsin in 
1913. Each one of these States, ex- 
cept Michigan, is today comparatively 
sparsely settled, with a homogeneous 
people. Wisconsin is controlled and 
settled by law-abiding Germans; Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota 
by Scandinavians. 

Eight other States abolished cap- 
ital punishment, but the change in 
penalty was followed by so swift a 
surge of crime that the scaffold was 
put up again. They were: 


Abol- 
ished. 


Re- 
stored. 
1919 
1901 
1878 
*1882 
1917 
1920 
1917 
1913 
1919 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Iowa 
Maine 
Missouri 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Washington 

*Abolished again in 1887. 

Two years ago, when the question 
came to a vote in the Michigan Legis- 
lature, both Senate and House by more 
than two to one voted to restore the 
death penalty. The Governor vetoed 
the bill, however. 

The statement that there are 10,000 
murders annually in the United States 
is, of course, not true. They should be 
called homicides, and not every homi- 
cide is murder. Killings in self-de- 
fense, in defense of home and family, 
shootings by police officers, are homi- 
cides; some one has enumerated fifty- 
one ways of taking human life in- 
cluded in the category of homicide. 
In Chicago, of the 401 homicides re- 
ported not more than half were mur- 
ders. Thirty per cent of these arose 
out of conditions created by the pro- 
hibition law; that is, nearly all were 
outlaws killing outlaws. 

The League for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment claims that the 
homicide rate for the States without 
capital punishment is lower than for 
those which retain the death penalty. 
Taking the country at large, that is 
true, for the eight States without the 
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death penalty, as has been pointed 
out, are agricultural States of com- 
paratively small and scattered popu- 
lation. To compare the crime-breeding 
conditions in the Western States, 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Kansas, or the quietest of the 
New England States like Maine, with 
the densely populated States of New 
York, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is to 
convey no information at all. 

But there remains a perfectly fair 

and just means of comparison. Every 
State which has abolished the death 
penalty, except Wisconsin, has ad- 
joining it another State, its exact 
counterpart in social, economic and 
racial conditions where the death pen- 
alty exists. Between these it is rea- 
sonable to make comparisons. Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont are as 
nearly alike in respect to population, 
religion and general character as can 
be imagined, Maine has a population 
equal to the other two, but spread 
out over nearly twice their combined 
area. In 1927 (the last official re- 
port) Maine, with no death penalty, 
showed 15 homicides, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, with capital punishment, 
3 each. The rate per 100,000 in Maine 
was about 2, in New Hampshire 0.7, 
in Vermont 0.9. In 1928, Portland, 
Me., had a rate of 5.1—twice as high 
as her neighbor, Manchester, N. H., 
with a larger population. 
« Much is made of the low rate in 
Kansas, where there is no capital pun- 
ishment. But no comparison is of- 
fered with Nebraska, adjoining on the 
north, which has the death penalty 
and which is exactly like Kansas in 
character of population except for the 
sometimes turbulent city of Omaha. 
The homicide rate in Kansas was re- 
ported 6.1, in Nebraska 3.4. During 
1929 there were 81 killings in Kansas 
and 48 in Nebraska. Kansas City, 
Kan., with a population of 118,000, 
last year had 18 murders, or a homi- 
cide rate of 15.2. 

From all these facts I am convinced 
that capital punishment, in all except 
the rural States which have settled, 


homogeneous races, is justifiable, and 
that everywhere it protects the inno- 
cent and law-abiding from violence, 

Those who wish to abolish the pen- 
alty overlook the nature of the per- 
son who deliberately robs another of 
his life. The law cares not so much 
for its effect upon the criminal after 
the deed has been accomplished, as 
for the effect on the decision of the 
potential criminal. It intends to save 
another from becoming a murderer. 
No one will deny that if the execution 
of today stops a murder tomorrow, it 
is justifiable; that if one of two per- 
sons has to die it is more just that the 
criminal should be the one. If the 
execution of ten willful, deliberate 
murderers will save the life of one 
law-abiding citizen, the infliction of 
the death penalty is justified. 

Life imprisonment has not deterred 
in the United States. As a matter of 
fact, capital punishment has been 
practically abolished in most of the 
States. It is so rarely inflicted as al- 
most to encourage the robber to kill 
his victim rather than let him live to 
testify in court. That is why so many 
robberies in the United States regis- 
tration area are accompanied by cold- 
blooded murders. Out of the 10,000 
homicides committed in 1928 there re- 
sulted only 132 executions. Of these 
65 were of white men and 67 negroes. 
Florida with its 485 homicides exe- 
cuted 8 criminals; Georgia with 533 
executed 5; Kentucky with 426 put to 
death 3; Louisiana with 418 put to 
death 4; Illinois with 756 executed 13; 
New York with 635 executed 14; Mas- 
sachusetts with 85 executed 6, and so 


on through the list. 


Life imprisonment in the United 
States does not mean life imprison- 
ment—except in exceptional cases. 
Norman Hapgood, a few years ago, 
estimated that the average time spent 
in a Kansas prison under sentence of 
life imprisonment was four years. In 
Michigan it is twelve years, and that 
probably is a high average for the 
country. Will any one claim that it is 
a sufficient deterrent for murder? 
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John H. Dunham of the Committee 
on Capital Punishment in his report 
to the Michigan Bar Association two 
years ago describes the situation 
under the life imprisonment rule: 


The economic waste of our present 
system is beyond comprehension. One 
thousand one hundred and forty-three 
breadwinners taken from the support 
of their families in Detroit within ten 
years, shot down, in most cases, with- 
out a chance for their lives. Many a 
family has been left destitute and many 
a child has been compelled to leave 
school in order to help support a wid- 
owed mother and her orphaned chil- 
dren. The cause of it all, the killer, is 
given “‘life’’ imprisonment. For a few 
short years he is supported by the 
State; he is fed and clothed; he attends 
concerts and movies; he has books to 
read and clothes to wear; he can play 
on the baseball team or sit on the side- 
lines and root for his favorites; he leads 
an easy life. In a few short years he is 
again at liberty, but he is unreformed; 
without a trade, too lazy to work if he 
had one; ready to step back into his old 
ways and pull off a job at his first 
opportunity. 


It is argued that the State has no 
right to take life because the deed is 
irrevocable. How about the fate it in- 
flicts on its enemies in battle? What 
excuse has it to send its own sons to 
death in its behalf if it has no right to 
destroy its own citizen enemies? The 
first and highest duty of a govern- 
ment is to protect the lives of those 
from whom it may claim their own 
lives in its defense. No one disputes 
the right of a private individual to 
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kill in the defense of his own life 
or that of his family. The right of a 
State to take a murderer’s life is the 
same, the right of self-defense exer- 
cised in protecting its children. 

It is objected also that innocent 
men have died on the scaffold and will 
again. Perhaps so. The question re- - 
mains, What is best for the world at 
large? As a matter of fact, under 
present conditions, wrongful convic- 
tions have become so rare as to jus- 
tify no argument. Out of the half mil- 
lion who have entered our prisons 
during the past ten years not ten were 
later proved innocent. 


England has become the envy of, 
and a model for, the civilized world. 
By enforcing the death penalty she 
has almost emptied her prisons of 
major felons and almost abolished 
murder. That nation harbors thou- 
sands of dangerous and desperate 
men, many of them aliens to any tra- 
ditional reverence for the law. The 
fact that retribution comes soon and 
certainly to an offender and that a 
rope keeps dangling before his eyes 
stays many a cruel and bloody hand. 
The scaffold presents an abhorrent 
sight. The white face of a murdered 
man being carried into his home pre- 
sents one many times more terrible. 
We will have to choose one or the 
other. 


By Lewis A. LAWES 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison 


murder. It never did. That is 
j the fact. Legislators know it, 
Judges realize it, many prosecutors 
admit it, most prison wardens are 
sure of it. What is more, the wider 
its application, the more capital laws 
on our statute books, the greater the 
necessity for drastic penalties, gener- 
ally. And yet every effort to abolish 
capital punishment has been strenu- 
ously opposed. 


[T= death penalty does not deter 


Now, we who favor its repeal are 
not mere sentimentalists. Nor, on the 
other hand, are we dyed-in-the-wool 
literalists who adhere to the discred- 
ited “eye for an eye” rule of ancient 
penoiogy. We believe that the death 
penalty is the last vestige of bygone 
punishments which defeated their pur- 
pose by their inherent harshness. It 
is retained only because of timidity 
toward any alteration in our tradi- 
tionally accepted rules of procedure 
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and enforcement. Reasons urged for 
its retention have been confounded by 
experience. Not even the most pro- 
found advocates of the death penalty 
would favor its enforcement if con- 
vinced that it is not a necessary de- 
terrent. In a large sense the very fact 
that we are confronted with the homi- 
cide problem at all is evidence of the 
futility of capital punishment. More 
pointed is the thought that in juris- 
dictions where the death sentence has 
been abrogated there has been no 
overwhelming homicidal wave and no 
general increase of lawlessness. 

Three facts are beyond question: 
(1) In the eight States of the Union 
that have definitely abolished the 
death penalty, the homicidal rate has 
not advanced appreciably; (2) There 
has been no definite abatement of 
murder in the forty States that retain 
capital punishment; (3) Neither the 
imposition of the death sentence nor 
consequent executions have been fol- 
lowed by a marked falling off in 
homicide rates. 


Michigan is considered debatable 
ground. The large murder rate in De- 
troit is often seized upon as an evi- 
dence that capital punishment should 
be restored. Comparisons are made 
between Detroit and Windsor, across 
the border, in Canada. The rate for 
1929, in Detroit, was 18.6; for Wind- 
sor, 3.9. But Detroit is the fourth 
largest city in the United States, a 
great industrial centre, where popu- 
lation has doubled in the last decade. 
Windsor, on the other hand, is a quiet 
Canadian town with a population of 
70,000, almost entirely residential, 
and is the centre of a large agricul- 
tural community. Capital punishment 
has had as little to do with the com- 
paratively low murder rate in Windsor 
as has its abolition with the high 
murder rate in Detroit. 

There are scores of cities in the 
United States with populations equal 
to or even greater than Windsor that 
have had no murders in 1929 and 
some with none for a number of con- 
secutive years. In New York State, 
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contrary to popular notions, the city 
with the highest murder rate is not 
the city of New York but the capital 
city of Albany. New York’s rate is 
7.1 per 100,000, Albany’s 11.6. Utica, 
in Central New York, a city of over 
100,000, had no murders in 1929. Were 
the criminals of Utica in greater fear 
of the electric chair than those of its 
neighbor, Syracuse, who in the same 
year committed five murders? Read- 
ing, Pa., an industrial centre, with a 
population of over 115,000, had no 
murders in 1929. Pennsylvania is a 
capital punishment State, but that did 
not deter the 173 citizens in Philadel- 
phia and 64 in Pittsburgh from com- 
mitting as many murders in each of 
those cities. 

The murder rate in Detroit is de- 
plorably high and doubtless there are 
many reasons for it. Certainly the 
abolition of capital punishment has 
nothing to do with it. Actually the 
rate for 1929 (257), 18.6, was lower 
than in 1926, when it was (327) 25.3. 
Whatever we may think of Detroit’s 
municipal troubles these figures do 
not indicate an exaggerated homicidal 
urge, or disregard of human life, be- 
cause of the absence of the death 
penalty. 


Throughout New England the homi- 
cide rate has been consistently low for 
over ten decades. Maine and Rhode 
Island, without the death penalty, 
have had as few murders as the other 
States that still enforce it. Boston is 
the metropolis of New England, and 
within its radius is Charlestown with 
its electric chair that achieved consid- 
erable notoriety a few years ago. Yet 
Boston in 1928 and 1929 had fifty 
murders, twenty-seven in 1928 and 
twenty-three in 1929. Does Boston 
convict its murderers promptly? Does 
it execute them with celerity? I am 
informed on the authority of the 
Police Department of that city that in 
1928 and 1929 there were two convic- 
tions for murder in the first degree 
and only one execution; certainly not 
an effective record for the death pen- 
alty. Other influences than Charles- 
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town’s electric chair are responsible 
for Boston’s low homicide rate. The 
same influences that prevail in Provi- 
dence, R. I., a city with a composite 
population similar to Boston’s, but 
without capital punishment, have 
steadily reduced its homicide rate 
from 4.0 in 1926 to 2.8 in 1929. 

California is a capital punishment 
State but in 1928 there were seventy 
murders in Los Angeles, a rate of 4.7. 
There were nine first degree convic- 
tions and three executions. Did these 
convictions and executions serve to 
deter others? Hardly, for in 1929 the 
rate rose to seventy-seven murders, 
with a rating of 5.1. 

Chicago, we are told, is the crime 
centre of the universe, but it is sur- 
prising to discover that there are 
thirty-eight cities in the United States 
with higher homicide rates than Chi- 
cago. There are those who have in- 
sisted that whenever the judges in 
Chicago imposed death sentences, fol- 
lowed by executions, the murder rate 
dropped considerably. As a matter of 
fact the contrary is true. The follow- 
ing table, furnished by the Chicago 
Crime Commission, gives the number 
of homicides, death sentences and 
executions from 1919 to 1929: 


Death Execu- 
ane Sentences. tions. 


ay 
ROW OWN FEO 00 to 


5 
7 


Analyzing these figures we find 
that years with the greatest number 
of death sentences and executions 
were followed by marked increases in 
murders. Thus, 1922, which was pre- 
ceded by six death sentences and ten 
executions, witnessed an increase of 
thirty-eight homicides over 1921, and 
1927, preceded by ten death sentences 
and eight executions, exceeded 1926 
by 13. Interesting also is the fact that 
though there were no executions in 
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1928, the following year saw a de- 
cided decrease in the murder rate. 

Figures for New York City tell a 
similar story: 


Death Execu- 
Homicides. Sentences. tions. 


9 
6 
0 

It would seem that the death house 
at Sing Sing prison held no terrors 
for the murderer in New York City. 
His hand was not stayed by contem- 
plation of the electric chair. 

These figures mean nothing if they 
do not indicate how utterly inconse- 
quential is the death penalty as a 
deterrent for murder. There is not a 
single city that harbors an electric 
chair, or gallows, which is free from 
its quota of homicides. Several States 
after experimenting with abolition 
have restored the death penalty. 
Doubtless the restoration was prompt- 
ed by an inflamed public opinion as 
the result of some particularly heinous 
crime. Have those States profited by 
the restoration ? 

Arizona abolished capital punish- 
ment in December, 1916. In 1915 
there were 24 murders; in 1916, 23; 
1917, 53, and 1918, 24. In December, 
1918, capital punishment was restored, 
and there were 25 murders in 1919, 
35 in 1920, 63 in 1926, 48 in 1927 and 
54 in 1928. Thus with the exception 
of one year, 1917, there seems to have 
been no difference in the homicide 
rate, except that after restoration 
of capital punishment the rate has 
climbed continually upward. Missouri 
abolished capital punishment in 1917, 
but after a bank robbery and murder 
restored it in 1919. Since the restora- 
tion of the death penalty the murder 
rate has climbed from 351 or 9.7 in 
1919 to 397 or 11.3 in 1928. Tennessee, 
Oregon and Washington experienced 
similar upward trends in homicides 
after the restoration of the death 
penalty. 

Do persons with murderous intent 
often take their victims from States 
where murder is punishable by death 
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to jurisdictions where only life im- 
prisonment is the extreme penalty? If 
that were so, there would be an influx 
of murderers to abolition States to 
avoid the extreme penalty. Facts do 
n¢fseem to sustain this contention. 

Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kan., are separated only by the Mis- 
souri River. In the Missouri city mur- 
der is punishable by death, in the 
Kansas City by life imprisonment. In 
1929 there were 18 homicides in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and 97 in Kansas City, 
Mo. The rate per 100,000 was 15.2 in 
Kansas City, Kan., and 24.8 in Kansas 
City, Mo. Oklahoma, a capital punish- 
ment State, which adjoins Kansas on 
the south, had 252 murders in 1928, 
the rate being 10.4, while Kansas, an 
abolition State, had 102, or a rate of 
5.9. The rate in Montana, a capital 
punishment State, was 5.2, in 1927, 
while that of North Dakota, an abo- 
lition State adjoining Montana on the 
east, was 1.7. Wyoming, a capital 
punishment State (population about 
250,000) had 14 murders in 1928, but 
South Dakota, a non-capital punish- 
ment State (population 700,000) ad- 
joining Wyoming on the east, had 9. 
Iowa, a capital punishment State, had 
56 murders in 1928, while Minnesota, 
a non-capital punishment State ad- 
joining it on the north, had 71. The 
rate for Iowa was 2.3, for Minnesota 
2.6—not an appreciable difference. 
Wisconsin, an abolition State, adjoin- 
ing Iowa on the east, had 61 homicides 
in 1928, rate 2.1 (Iowa 2.3). 

Milwaukee, Wis., is a city with a 
population of over 500,000. In 1929 it 
had 17 murders. Minneapolis, Minn., 
is a city with a population of 455,000. 
In 1929 it had 10 murders. Buffalo, 
N. Y., is a city with little over 500,000; 
in 1929 it had 31 murders. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are abolition States. 
New York still enforces the death 
penalty. 

It is well to remember that five 
of our States—North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Maine 
—have boundaries forming a part of 
the 3,000-mile open and unguarded 
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border between the United States and 
Canada. These States do not inflict 
the death penalty; Canada does. Yet 
the Canadian Provinces contiguous to 
these abolition States have their 
homicides. Their murderers do not 
carry their victims across the border, 
where their crimes would not be pun- 
ishable by death. 


Capital punishment in the United 
States may be regarded as practically 
abolished through indifferent enforce- 
ment. But, by retaining the death 
penalty in the penal code, it neces- 
sarily goes through the theatricals of 
the threat of enforcement. These very 
theatricals lend glamour to the ac- 
cused fighting for life. The offense, no 
matter how heinous, is frequently dis- 
regarded in the new drama enacted in 
the court room where the prosecution 
demands death for the prisoners and 
counsel pleads for mercy. These the- 
atricals reach out beyond the atmos: 
phere of the court room. Not the mur- 
derous act they were charged with, 
but the spectacle of two defendants 
fighting for their lives was respon- 
sible for a certain highly sensational 
trial, during which 50 photographers 
were on duty around the court house, 
10 in the court room, and 120 news- 
paper reporters and special writers on 
constant watch. 

The Illinois Crime Commission re- 
ports one murder case where 646 men 
passed through the jury box before 
the necessary twelve were selected. It 
took nearly four weeks to select the 
jury. The defendant was acquitted. 
What has always appeared to be a 
peculiar anachronism in American 
court procedure—confined to capital 
cases—is the question propounded to 
every prospective juror as to his atti- 
tude toward capital punishment. If op- 
posed he is disqualified from service. 
I often wonder if this procedure has 
something to do with the large num- 
ber of reversals in murder cases. 

So many human and entirely fallible 
factors enter into finality of each case 
from the moment of capture, through 
the trial, appeal and executive action 
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that it is difficult to conceive of abso- 
lute certainty in all the remaining 
cases. ‘Positive’ identification by eye- 
witnesses has been frequently re- 
canted and disproved. In Sing Sing 
prison, on July 17, 1930, three men 
were executed for murder. Their con- 
victions were affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals by a divided court. The 
law took its toll. Who can say which 
of the opinions should have prevailed 
in the final analysis? In a statement 
recently submitted by me to the Select 
Committee of the British House of 
Commons on the subject of capital 
punishment, I listed forty-five cases, 
including those of three women, of 
convictions for murder in the first de- 
gree, followed by death sentences, in 
which the accused were saved from 
execution by last-minute confessions 
or newly discovered evidence. Many 
men of questionable guilt have gone 
to their deaths only because they were 
unable to arouse sufficient sentiment 
or procure funds for thorough investi- 
gation of their cases. 

Some oppose abolition of capital 
punishment because of sentiment for 
the family of the victim: “Think of 
the poor widow, suddenly bereaved, 
and her orphaned children.” They are 
indeed deserving of every sympathy, 
those innocent, helpless victims of 
passion or hate or downright lawless- 
ness. But are we competent to judge 
between two groups of equally inno- 
cent victims—between dependents of 
the person murdered and those of the 
murderer? How many of us really 
sympathize with the kin of the victim 
who begs for permission to “pull the 
switch” or “spring the trap”? We 
have outgrown and abandoned mere 
vengeance in the treatment of crime. 

In America the execution last year 
of little more than a hundred mur- 
derers could not have assuaged the 
hearts of over 10,000 bereaved per- 
sons, victims of as many homicides. 
On the other hand, if every man or 
woman of these five to ten thousand 
murderers were executed the people 
would rise in horror to demand im- 
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mediate abolition of the death penalty. 
And yet, if it is right and morally just 
to execute one in eighty-five, it would 
be equally right and just to execute 
all. 

There is an element of deterrency 
in every form of punishment, but the 
larger problem is not whether a law 
is a deterrent. It is rather whether it 
is an enforceable deterrent, and 
whether it is a necessary deterrent. 
Crimes of passion are never deterred 
by the death sentence. Triangle mur- 
derers are not and never will be re- 
strained by the threat of capital 
punishment. They are the result either 
of momentary emotion, or planned 
with self-assured complacency against 
possible detection. The death penalty 
offers no terrors for this class of 
murderers. 

Homicides committed by gangsters 
or by criminals while engaged in the 
commission of felonies are the most 
desperate murders, and always arouse 
deep public resentment. This class of 
murderer is never deterred by the 
gallows or the electric chair. The 
gangster, as we now know him, appre- 
ciates that his is a precarious exis- 
tence. The moment he joins the ranks 
he is a marked man. He flirts with 
death and invariably he dies with his 
“boots on.” The risk he runs is the 
danger of some one else getting the 
“drop” on him. He has no more 
scruples about shooting it out with 
the police than with his enemy in the 
other gang. The threat of the noose or 
the chair means nothing to him. But 
he fears confinement. The would-be 
“tough,” often anxious to act the hero 
in daredevil escapades, even at the 
risk of life, does not relish the pros- 
pect of life imprisonment or a long 
stretch behind the walls. 

What remains is the deliberate mur- 
derer who plans in advance and strikes 
with utter abandon. The threat of 
death does not deter him. The possi- 
bility of detection does. Life imprison- 
ment, without hope of release unless 
newly discovered evidence establishes 
his innocence, is the logical alterna- 
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tive for all these murderers. It has 
been said that condemned men prefer 
life imprisonment to death by execu- 
tion. I have known instances where 
men begged to die, refused to aid in 
the appeal of their verdicts, in the 
hope that death might come sooner. 
It is not, however, what the con- 
demned feel or think after conviction 
that is important. Of course, in calm 
retrospection, men usually prefer life, 
but their reactions to consequences, 
before they commit the crime, is of 
greater weight. A competent police 
power, to convince the potential mur- 
derer that his guilt will be promptly 
established, and as promptly punished 
by imprisonment for life, will deter 
homicidal intent. Certainly the poison- 
er who plans to kill for acquisitive 
purpose expects to “get away with it.” 
The man who murders deliberately in 
the face of the certainty of detection 
and life imprisonment is generally not 
of sound mind. In all probability he 
will be sent to a hospital for the crim- 
inal insane. That is generally true of 
the prisoner who attacks an official in 
a prison with the death chamber close 
at hand. His chances of avoiding de- 
tection are almost negligible. He kills 
regardless of consequences. Dramatic 
murder trials, death chambers, radiate 
suggestive influences which affect the 
weak-minded and neurotic, making 
them utterly oblivious to ultimate 
consequences in their desire for 
heroics. 

Another factor is the undue delay 
of trial, judgment and final disposition 
of all homicide cases. In New York, 
of 289 cases in which the judgment 
of death was finally carried out, 
thirty-nine men waited six months to 
know their fate; 158 from six months 
to twelve; fifty-four, twelve to eigh- 
teen months; twenty-five, eighteen to 
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twenty-four months; nine, twenty- 
four to twenty-nine months; two, 
thirty-one to thirty-four months, and 
one waited three years and four 
months. Fifty-nine whose judgments 
of death were finally reversed waited 
as follows: Ten, up to six months; 
thirty-three, seven to twelve months; 
five, thirteen to eighteen months; 
eight, nineteen to twenty-four months; 
three, twenty-eight to thirty-two 
months. This condition is not pecu- 
liar to New York. It exists in America 
wherever capital punishment prevails, 
and does not lend itself to swift and 
certain justice, most effective as a 
crime deterrent. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that the 
sale of pistols and revolvers increased 
threefold in the first seven months of 
1930 as compared with 1929, and over 
75 per cent of all murders are gun kill- 
ings. Yet there is strange reluctance 
in enacting remedial legislation to re- 
strict the manufacture and sale of 
firearms. 


In olden times gallows were erected 
at street corners and crossroads as a 
warning to the evil-minded. Were it 
possible today to plaster every night 
club in large cities with pictures of the 
electric chair or to exhibit one on 
every busy corner it would have no 
more effect in deterring criminals 
than had the gallows of old with their 
gruesome appendages, The answer to 
homicide in America is not death, 
with its futile finality and inescapable 
suggestion. The answer is to be found 
in more effective, efficient law en- 
forcement. A Governor of one of our 
abolition States recently confirmed 
the fact that since abolition convic- 
tions for murder in his State increased 
50 per cent. Is not that the answer to 
the problem of capital punishment? 





Europe's Dole-Fed Millions 


By C. DELISLE BURNS 
Lecturer in Citizenship, University of Cambridge, England 


crease in the payment of money 

from public funds to unem- 
ployed persons in most of the States 
of Western Europe was caused by 
the extraordinary conditions imme- 
diately following the armistice of 
1918. Exceptional payments during 
the period of demobilization in Great 
Britain were popularly known as the 
“dole.’”? This term has since been used, 
incorrectly, to cover the newly ex- 
tended unemployment insurance funds 
of 1930, when the “dole” properly so 
called ceased to exist. In Germany 
the social chaos resulting from the 
disbandment of the armies and the 
Ruhr episode led to gifts from pub- 
lic funds which have since been regu- 
larized by inclusion under older forms 
of public assistance. Twelve years af- 
ter the armistice the practice in most 
European States and the general atti- 
tude toward payments for mainte- 
nance from public funds are still deep- 
ly affected by the situation resulting 
from the war. Whether the war at- 
mosphere is transitional or is to have 
permanent effects upon current prac- 
tice in the use of public funds, it is 
one of the most important causes of 
the present situation. 

The belief that men and women who 
serve the State in its need deserve 
at least security against economic dis- 
tress is not without effect upon the 
claims of others who have not 
been either soldiers or munition work- 
ers. Indeed, so great has been the ef- 
fect of the war upon the whole social 
structure of Central Europe, Italy and 
even France and Great Britain, that 


; SUDDEN and very general in- 


children born since the armistice are 
commonly felt to have lost something 
which their parents, in their young 
days, had. Children, too, then, have 
some claims arising from the collapse 
of civilized life from 1914 to 1918. Add 
to this the very widespread feeling 
among manual workers and the “lower 
middle-class” clerks and small ren- 
tiers, that a few persons have profited 
by the war and what followed it, and 
one has an indication of the pressure 
upon governments which has led to 
increased payments for maintenance. 

The State has become a different 
institution from what it was when, in 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our most recent ideas of govern- 
ment were formulated. It is impossible 
yet to say what the new democracy 
involves, but clearly, in the face of 
post-war demands, public funds are 
not likely to be administered under 
the guidance of ninteenth century 
ideas. Policy at present is “hand-to- 
mouth”; principle is “rule-of-thumb” ; 
and the result in many States is per- 
haps well described as “putting your 
foot in it.’”’ Mistakes are inevitable in 
a period of experimentation; but new 
conceptions of policy in meeting 
issues are gradually being evolved out 
of “hand-to-mouth” efforts. 

In Great Britain unemployment led, 
first, to an extension of the 1911 
maintenance scheme to cover, in 1921, 
about 11,000,000 persons. In 1921 the 
cost of unemployment was about £10,- 
766,000; by 1928 this had risen to 
£42,784,000. Of that amount only 
about £12,000,000 was derived from 
national taxation, and the other £30,- 
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650,000 from contributions of workers 
and employers. Maintenance, however, 
was also given through the poor law, 
which is now administered by county 
councils. The number of persons in 
England and Wales in receipt of ‘“‘poor 
law” relief of all kinds in 1913 was 
613,480; in 1918 only 454,815, and in 
1926 2,420,738. In 1929 it was 1,033,- 
363. Of this large number only about 
360,000 can be considered as main- 
tained because of distress directly due 
to unemployment. Acts granting “re- 
lief” of this kind caused in England 
and Wales in 1911 an expenditure of 
about £15,000,000 and in 1928 of £40,- 
989,000, of which sum about £34,727,- 
000 was from local taxation. In Scot- 
land the figures were approximately 
£1,000,000 in 1911 and £4,491,000 in 
1928, the number of persons directly 
benefiting being 1,305,000 in England 
and Wales and 213,000 in Scotland. 

Of the two next greatest expendi- 
tures for maintenance, old-age pen- 
sions and health insurance, the former, 
in Great Britain as a whole, rose from 
£7,000,000 in 1911 to £33,750,000 in 
1928, the total sum coming from na- 
tional taxation. Under the health in- 
surance acts the total spent from 
public funds, apart from contributions 
of insured persons, was in 1928 about 
£7,000,000. 

In Germany, according to the offi- 
cial Deutsche Sozialpolitik 1918-1928, 
the cost of unemployment benefits to 
the Reich was 37,000,000 and 82,000,- 
000 marks in November and December, 
1927, whereas in the same two months 
a year later the cost was 76,000,000 
and 113,000,000 marks. That, how- 
ever, was a new and temporarily ab- 
normal expenditure. The older use 
of funds for maintenance in sickness, 
accident and so forth involved expen- 
diture of about 1,000,000,000 marks in 
1913 and 4,000,000,000 in 1928. The 
conditions in Germany have been quite 
abnormal. But even in Sweden there 
has been the same tendency to in- 
crease expenditure for public assis- 
tance. For example, the cost of the 
Social Department rose from about 
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20,000,000 crowns in 1913 to about 
100,000,000 in 1928, although the 
total income of the State had risen 
from approximately 243,000,000 
crowns in 1913 to only 787,000,000 in 
1928. Only a part of these expendi- 
tures, however, is relevant to the pres- 
ent discussion. 

Similarly in Holland unemployment 
expenditure rose from 1,800,000,000 
florins in 1919 to 6,000,000,000 in 
1927. Denmark spent for social wel- 
fare in 1928 82,904,000 kronen from 
central funds and 93,000,000 from lo- 
cal funds. In Belgium the expenditure 
in 1928 for like purposes was 560,- 
000,000 francs. The new States in 
Europe have been compelled to follow 
the same tendency. Poland, for ex- 
ample, has had to carry over the old 
Austrian system into the former Rus- 
sian sections of the country. Sickness 
benefits cost 63,000,000 zlotys in 1924 
and 161,000,000 in 1927. But the fig- 
ures for different countries are not 
comparable. The only general state- 
ment which is warranted is that an 
increasing proportion of public ex- 
penditure is for public assistance in 
all modern States. 

Obviously the social effects of 
maintenance from public funds differ 
in different States and in different 
economic situations. Where opportu- 
nities for making a livelihood are 
many and various and natural re- 
sources are great—that is, in “young” 
societies—maintenance from public 
funds is looked at askance. The opti- 
mism that has prevailed in the United 
States, for example, has hardly per- 
mitted reference to those who “fall 
by the way.” But today in such coun- 
tries as Germany and Great Britain 
the sense of social interdependence 
allows a much larger place for the 
practice of maintenance from public 
funds. It is no longer believed that 
poverty is due to personal defect. The 
social effect of maintenance, there- 
fore, is not believed to be opposed to 
general social progress. 

In the first place, maintenance funds 
cause an increase in purchasing 
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power. A family with unemployment 
“benefit,” relieved also from the duty 
of maintaining grandparents by old- 
age pensions, and from accident or 
illness by other funds, is able to buy 
food and clothes. The social funds, 
put into the family purse, exercise a 
“pull” upon production of “final con- 
sumption” goods. There are, of course, 
liabilities involved which will be noted 
later. Without unemployment benefit 
the market in Germany and Great 
Britain for the “necessities” of life 
would be even less than it is. All 
these funds, therefore, represent pur- 
chasing power, generally for bare 
needs and such simple luxuries as 
motion pictures and cheap beer. 
Actually, in spite of abnormal un- 
employment, the amount of starvation 
due to poverty greatly decreased in 
1929 as compared with 1913. In Great 
Britain there were still in 1924 nearly 
2,000,000 people living “below the 
lowest standard necessary to main- 
tain bare physical efficiency.” But this 
compares with the 4,000,000 in that 
state in 1913. 

Maintenance funds also create a 
“reserve” of labor and vitality which 
are necessary to the community in 
case either a trade revival or an im- 
provement of the general standard of 
living takes place. If wage earners 
have no purchasing power owing to 
unemployment, ill health or accident, 
they and their dependents at once 
drop to the level of the pre-modern 
man, weakened, devitalized and pre- 
maturely aged; and if afterward re- 
quired for service, they are inade- 
quate. Children of families without 
purchasing power cannot be expected, 
when they grow up, to have muscle, 
nerve or intelligence for modern oc- 
cupations, even if they survive to be 
adults. In Glasgow in 1821-27 the ex- 
pectation of life at birth was 34 years 
for males and 37 for females. In spite 
of increased wealth, these years were 
reduced in 1870 to 30 and 32. After 
expenditure on social services they 
had risen by 1920 to 48.41 years for 
males, 52.22 for females. This is for 
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the whole city. The expectation of life 
for females at 10 years of age in 1912 
was 46 if they lived in one-room 
dwellings and 58 years if they lived 
in dwellings with four or more rooms. 
Neglecting “class” differences, the 
present population of Glasgow will 
live approximately 20,000,000 more 
years of life than a similar number of 
persons fifty years ago. And within 
those years they enjoy better health 
and greater vitality and exhibit more 
intelligence. 

When we now turn from the social 
assets created by expenditure on so- 
cial services to the liabilities, we 
should first refer to the source from 
which the public funds are drawn. 
Clearly these funds do not drop from 
heaven; nor is the proverbial goose— 
who may be supposed to“lay the golden 
ege”’ as a banker or merchant—im- 
mortal. The funds for maintenance 
come generally from taxation. The 
money so accumulated might presum- 
ably be used for either “capital goods” 
—extended railway services, indus- 
trial plant and so forth—or for a 
greater number of luxuries such as in- 
creased domestic or personal services. 
In both cases increased employment, 
and therefore increased wages for pur- 
chasing power, would, no doubt, re- 
sult. 

The issue is how much employment 
or purchasing power on the whole 
would be the result of less taxation, 
less “maintenance” and, therefore, 
less purchasing power immediately 
used for “final consumption.” The 
same amount of money does not cre- 
ate the same amount of employment. 
For example, waiting at table causes 
less employment than driving a loco- 
motive; and certainly it does not cre- 
ate equally valuable kinds of employ- 
ment from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole. It is, however, 
arguable in any given case that less 
taxation will in the long run cause 
more employment and through im- 
proved capital investment a more wide- 
ly distributed and increased purchas- 
ing power. Certainly the cure for un- 
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employment is to improve existing sys- 
tems of employment, not to give re- 
lief. Although anaesthetic drugs may 
have to precede a cure in the treat- 
ment of a social situation, the drug 
may obstruct the cure. Something is 
sacrificed if money is taken by taxa- 
tion for use in “maintenance.” This is 
a liability and must be balanced 
against the assets accruing from the 
uses of public funds. 

A greater liability in social main- 
tenance is the effect upon those who 
receive purchasing power without cor- 
responding effort on their part; that 
is, the creation of dependency, leading 
to inertia. This is not an effect of old- 
age pensions, or of relief in ill-health 
or after accident; it is an effect only 
of maintenance of the able-bodied un- 
employed. Nor is the effect due to 
any moral turpitude in them. Every 
man in any social class tends to de- 
teriorate if he is placed in a position 
in which active life is impossible. The 
situation in which great numbers— 
say 500,000 adult men, women and ac- 
tive youths—are without occupations 
requiring effort from them is in itself 
unhealthy. Moreover, the treatment 
of that situation which, while allow- 
ing these persons to live, gives them 
no necessity to work, may increase 
the general ill health. 

A new problem arises when work 
that is needed is already provided for 
by private enterprise. Builders, for 
example, will object to having their 
gains decreased by buildings con- 
structed by the use of public funds 
to give employment to men other- 
wise unemployed. Usually the same 
persons who object to payment to the 
able-bodied unemployed also object to 
every scheme for making them work 
for payment. So far no proof has been 
given by any official inquiry to show 
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that unemployment benefit in Great 
Britain has caused healthy men 
and women to refuse work because 
maintenance was available. Unde- 
niably, however, the mere fact that 
10,000,000 persons in the world are 
without work is causing deterioration 
of skill and intelligence. The amount 
of deterioration caused by the offer 
of maintenance, however infinitesimal 
by comparison, may be counted as a 
liability. 

The alternative possibility, the 
withdrawal of maintenance, has not 
been discussed, because in Euro- 
pean countries it is generally believed 
that withdrawal would lead at once 
to revolution and social chaos. Having 
no money to buy bread leads at once 
to taking bread; we have had experi- 
ence of that in Germany and else- 
where since the war. At the worst, 
therefore, public assistance is an in- 
surance to prevent violent revolution 
against a social order of which some 
believe themselves to be the victims. 
Men in Europe will not starve or die 
quietly; nor will they work under 
what they regard, however errone- 
ously, as slavish conditions. The fear 
of what would occur if the mainte- 
nance from public funds were with- 
drawn from the able-bodied is one of 
the chief causes for the continuance 
of the policy. 

It is generally recognized, however, 
that what was accepted as inevitable 
in the first ten years after the armi- 
stice of 1918 is tending to become a 
permanent burden in many European 
countries. The demand for mainte- 
nance during a prolonged period of 
unemployment is now granted, but 
this policy will have to change into 
something more constructive, at least 
in Great Britain and in Germany, 
within the next decade. 





Brazil: A Land of Contrasts 


By EDWARD TOMLINSON 
Lecturer and Writer on South American Affairs 


“the United States of Brazil is a 

world in itself.” Yet with the 
widest river in the world, with enor- 
mous resources in timber and hard- 
woods, chemicals and-precious stones, 
and with the chief source of supply of 
most of our coffee, it takes a political 
revolution to bring this largest of the 
Latin-American countries into the 
limelight. 

The extent and importance of the 
country become more apparent when 
we find that it covers approximately 
half the South American Conti- 
nent and is larger than the entire 
United States with another Texas 
added, or, as one authority puts it, 
“about one-fifteenth of the entire 
earth’s surface.” It is the fourth in 
area of the countries of the world, 
but its population is only 40,000,000, 
one-third of that of the United States. 

Perhaps because of the lure it holds 
for explorers and adventurers, the 
jungle of the Amazonian regions has 
received undue attention. But vast as 
the jungle is, Brazil and the jungle 
are not synonymous. The Amazonian 
valley, or jungle, regions cover less 
than half the area of the republic. 
South of these regions, stretching to 
the Uruguayan and Argentine fron- 
tiers, and almost to the western bor- 
der, but excluding the narrow range 
of mountains and hills of the eastern 
seaboard, is an area some five-eighths 
of the entire country, averaging over 
2,000 feet above sea level. This great 
central plateau offers potentialities 
in agriculture, mining and stock-rais- 


[ the words of Rudyard Kipling, 


ing which are unsurpassed by any 
other similar area in the world. 

“But it is a tropical country.” The 
fabled tropics, in the average mind, 
suggest untold terrors to human 
beings, particularly to white men. 
The equatorial regions of Northern 
Brazil, however, are not so hot as the 
West Indies, because the thermal 
Equator lies considerably north of the 
geographic Equator, approximately 
along the northern coast of the con- 
tinent. The territory of Brazil extends 
5 degrees north of the geographic 
Equator and over 30 degrees south, 
and much of it therefore is in the 
South Temperate Zone. Most of it is 
confined to the great plateau and en- 
joys sufficient altitude to insure a 
mildly temperate climate. Frequent 
press dispatches during the past sea- 
son brought news of Winter snow, and 
even below-zero weather, in the South- 
ern States. In the heart of the north- 
ern interior the average temperature 
the year round, according to the best 
authorities, is 82 degrees in the day- 
time and from 25 to 35 degrees lower 
at night. No informed explorer ven- 
tures here without blankets and 
heavy clothing. 

Moreover, many tropical barriers 
give way before modern progress. 
Sanitation and medical science have 
proved that the tropics can be trans- 
formed into garden spots and health 
resorts. Today the cities of Brazil, 
even Para, Pernambuco and Bahia, 
lying on or near the Equator, are no 
more dangerous to live in than New 
Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville or Sa- 
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THE STATES OF BRAZIL 


vannah. The Brazilian cities, of 
course, formerly suffered the scourge 
of yellow fever, but within the recol- 
lection of many still living so did the 
North American cities, 


The Republic of Brazil is the young- 
est of the ten republics of the South 
American Continent. On Nov. 15 it 
celebrated its forty-first anniversay, 
although it has been, in turn, a col- 
ony, a regency, an empire and a re- 
public. It has enjoyed independence, 
free from the dictates and the inter- 
ferences of Europe for 107 years, and 
during that time has had two Em- 
perors and a dozen Presidents. 


The government, State and na- 
tional, although republican and rep- 
resentative, bears on the whole less 
resemblance to the governments of the 
other South American countries than 
does that of the United States to 
Canada. Brazil is divided into a fed- 
eral district, one territory and twenty 
separate and distinct States with their 
own governments. Although these 
States correspond to ours as political 


divisions, they enjoy considerably 
more power. In most of the Latin 
republics the central government is 
predominant, all-powerful, able to 
intervene and remove provincial or 
department officers upon the slightest 
provocation, and for indefinite periods, 
but in Brazil the States with their 
Presidents experience little interfer- 
ence from the central government. 
The Presidency of a State like Sao 
Paulo is an exalted and coveted 
position. In some cases, as for in- 
stance in the Sao Paulo organization 
for the control of the coffee industry, 
States have been able to dictate the 
policies of the central government. 

Geography has much to do with 
this regional power and pride. The 
capital of the State of Amazonas is 
almost as far from the capital of Rio 
Grande do Sul as it is from New 
York City. In fact, owing to methods 
of transportation, it is much further. 
Moreover, the State of Amazonas has 
but one city set in nearly a million 
square miles of an equatorial jungle, 
which is inhabited for the most part 
by unrelated tribes of uncivilized 
Indians. Rio Grande do Sul, on the 
other hand, has numerous cities and 
towns, and is a great cattle and grain 
country lying far enough south 
to experience very cold Winter 
weather. Differences among other 
States are not so great, perhaps, but 
the contrast in geographic, climatic, 
economic and ethnic conditions is pro- 
nounced enough. 

The group of Southern States—Rio 
de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, 
Parana, Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul—because of a fairly 
extensive railway system probably 
enjoy a closer relationship than any 
of the other States. In the North, the 
States along the seaboard—Bahia, 
Parahyba, Ceara, Pernambuco, Para 
and others—until very recent years 
were connected only by desultory 
steamers and therefore knew little of 
one another. 

Brazil has no railroad which ex- 
tends from north to south, not even 
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one connecting the far Northern States 
with the Federal capital. Distances 
are so great and settlement so sparse 
that extended railroad construction 
has been impossible. All but two or 
three of the important cities of the 
republic—Manaos on the Amazon, 
Bello Horizonte, capital of the in- 
terior State of Minas Geraes, and Sao 
Paulo, capital of Sao Paulo—are on 
the seacoast. The latter two, however, 
are connected by rail and highway 
with Rio and the coast. The city of 
Sao Paulo, moreover, is the Chicago 
of Southern Brazil, at least so far as 
railroads are concerned. 


The diversity of the human ele- 
ments which make up the second most 
populous country of the Americas is 
so great that it might quite properly 
be called the meeting place of man- 
kind, or possibly the greatest social 
experiment of the New World. 

Before the Europeans came the 
Indians roamed and ruled plain and 
jungle. Unlike the Nordic conquerors 
of North America, who almost exter- 
minated the Red Man, the Portuguese 
conquerors of Brazil spared the 
aborigines and made them an im- 
portant part of the scheme of things. 
As a result, Indian traditions and 
Indian characteristics are today elo- 
quently stamped upon the civilization 
of the country. Brazil, however, early 
embraced the institution of slavery, 
which resulted in the coming of mil- 
lions of black men from Africa. To- 
day 40 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion is either of African descent or 
mulatto. Because the Iberian penin- 
sula has been the bridge across which 
conquering nations and races of two 
continents have marched through the 
ages the early Portuguese were them- 
selves a mixture of all the races of 
the Old World. Transplanted to the 
New World they were not race con- 
Scious and consequently the mixture 
of the blood of the aborigine, the 
black man and the conqueror is pre- 
dominant in the descendants of the 
earlier population. 


A prominent publisher of Rio, him- 
self of Portuguese stock, has pointed 
out that there are few old Portuguese- 
Brazilian families without traces of 
Indian or African blood. The early set- 
tlers, unlike the Pilgrims who came 
to Plymouth, were all men. Most of 
them took wives from among the 
natives and not infrequently from 
among the slaves. Their children and 
their children’s children who have 
come under the influence of Latin cul- 
ture may now be found in the highest 
political positions. There are, too, 
many business leaders who carry, un- 
ashamedly, the mark of darker race 
heritage. 

But Brazil has become a new melt- 
ing pot into which have been poured 
many other nationalities and races. 
More recently European immigration 
has added a strong and influential 
element to the population. Upholding 
the common traditions of the land, 
and contributing freely and happily 
to this world apart, are Italians, Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen, Scandinavians, Bul- 
garians and Turks. The immigrants 
of recent times have remained quite 
aloof socially. They do not intermarry 
with the darker peoples, particularly 
those of African descent. In fact, 
only among certain of the Portuguese 
immigrants are there free relations 
with the blacks. 

First among the principal groups 
of Europeans who have come over in 
recent times are the Germans. They 
colonized large areas in the south, es- 
pecially the Southern States of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina and 
Parana. Even in the great coffee 
State of Sao Paulo, as well as in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, the German 
element is strong. In Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro are also hundreds of 
thousands of Italians who have fur- 
nished many leading financiers and 
bankers. Look over a roster of the 
foremost men of all walks of life and 
the peoples of all Europe are well 
represented. 

In a country so vast, with such a 
confusion of races, the problems of 
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government and social development 
are bound to be unusual. But the 
unity of feeling, all things consid- 
ered, is unusually strong. Less than a 
half century ago more than a third 
of the population was in slavery and 
today the remoter areas of the country 
are still inhabited by aborigines and 
half-breeds, all illiterate and many 
uncivilized. Moreover, millions among 
the urban population of Brazil are a 
conglomerate immigrant class from 
all over the world, born and brought 
up under political systems entirely 
foreign to the Brazilian system. 

Robbery, gangster warfare and or- 
ganized crime as they exist in the 
cities of the United States are un- 
heard of in the populous centres of 
Brazil. No cities are safer for native 
or stranger than Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo; yet they are as cosmopol- 
itan as Chicago or Detroit. Outside 
the cities banditry or hold-ups are 
almost never heard of. 

The great problem of Brazil today 
is economic. Despite the diversity of 
its products and the possibility of an 
enormous output, Brazil has through- 
out its history been a one-product 
country. At one time diamond min- 
ing ran away with its economic ma- 
chinery. Later rubber became the 
basis of its exchange and now coffee 
is king. Government in Brazil has 
been made to serve in turn these and 
other interests; in each instance the 
result was economic disaster. 

As Brazil produces most of the 
world’s coffee, an attempt was made 
recently to control the world market 
by governmental decree. The scheme 
employed was called valorization. It 
worked well for a period, but eventu- 
ally went the way of all other govern- 
ment monopolies of nature’s products, 
and has been finally abandoned. 

Business men and officials at last 
appear to be fully aware of the futili- 
ties of the one-product idea. Younger 
men schooled in the new economics 
see this and advocate diversification, 
the more so as Brazil’s resources are 
too vast and varied for the country to 
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depend upon coffee. Already on some 
of the great fazendas (ranches) in the 
State of Sao Paulo, wheat, corn, sugar 
cane and fruit are grown on ground 
once occupied by coffee trees. One of 
the largest fazendas has a greater 
acreage in sugar cane than in coffee 
trees. One of the leading fazenderios 
of Sao Paulo has admitted that the 
trouble in the coffee section of Brazil 
was due to the fact that many of the 
large landholders spent their time 
abroad, living in luxury from the in- 
come of their great estates. Those 
who have stayed in Brazil and studied 
their business have long since insti- 
tuted modern ideas and methods of 
agriculture. 


Foreign capital invested in Brazil 
until recently was almost wholly 
British, as the following figures show: 


Foreign investments in Brazil 
Jan. 1, 1930 $3,259,720,000 

British investments in Brazil 
Jan. 1, 1930 

United States investments in 
Brazil Jan. 1, 1930 

French investments in Brazil 
Jan. 1, 1930 


1,512,180,000 
504,760,000 
88,700,000 


Only since the World War has 
United States capital traveled exten- 
sively south of Panama and the West 
Indies. Indeed, it was looked upon 
with suspicion in most of the South 
American countries, perhaps less so 
in Brazil than in the others, but even 
there the traditional Latin-American 
attitude toward the United States 
was not absent by any means. Before 
the October revolution Brazil was the 
one country of all the twenty Latin- 
American republics in which the 
United States was looked upon with 
sincere respect and confidence. The 
reception given to President Hoover 
on his visit to Brazil was more genu- 
inely spontaneous than in any of the 
other countries visited on his South- 
ern tour. [The revolution in Brazil is 
treated by Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle under South America in The 
Month’s History of the Nations. ] 





The Theatre in American Life 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
Editor, “Chief Contemporary Dramatists” 


Te American theatre in the 
twentieth century may be cred- 
ited with two significant ac- 
complishments. On the business side 
it has applied to the fields of amuse- 
ment the principles of standardized 
production and systematized distribu- 
tion which have characterized the in- 
dustrial era. On the side of art it has 
adapted the system of the artist guild 
under which the creative forces of 
the theatre free themselves from the 
domination of the box office by pool- 
ing their resources and strength. As 
these two principles are distinct and 
in many respects antagonistic, it may 
be well to inquire how they arose and 
what they imply. 

The beginning of the century wit- 
nessed a complete change in the po- 
sition of public amusement in the so- 
cial scheme. The population of the 
United States had become predomi- 
nantly urban. The increased leisure 
which followed the transfer to towns 
left the mass of people with time on 
their hands. One of the first results 
of urban life and additional leisure 
was a changed attitude toward amuse- 
ment. People were no longer content 
with the simple and _ individual 
pastimes of rural life, but demanded 
that organized group amusement be 
made conveniently available to them. 
They became—what they had not been 
before—regular patrons of the vari- 
ous forms of entertainment. 

In response to this new demand 
baseball, boxing and golf all devel- 
oped greatly during this period, the 
two former entering the ranks of big 


business. But the most interesting 
activities in organized amusement 
came under the general head of the 
theatre. 

A generation ago little or nothing 
had been done to clarify the business 
and art principles of the theatre. The 
great potential profits in public 
amusement had not been dreamed of, 
much less tapped. On its creative side 
the theatre was the Cinderella of the 
arts. There had always been a certain 
form of primitive organization in 
dramatic production, but as a rule this 
had been only enough to get the play 
produced by a group of actors and to 
perform it here and there in haphazard 
fashion. There had been little suc- 
cess in organizing companies on a 
stable basis and nothing whatever 
had been done to organize the au- 
dience or even to estimate the extent 
of consumer demand for one or an- 
other form of amusement. Conditions 
of this kind neither supported nor en- 
couraged a healthy dramatic art. 

The introduction of greater sys- 
tem in theatrical procedure began 
with the organization of theatrical 
syndicates. The term syndicate has 
been so long associated with Klaw & 
Erlanger that we have overlooked the 
fact that this was only one and not 
the most important of many syndi- 
cates. The syndicate system invaded 
all the producing activities of the 
theatre. The first result was a sharper 
differentiation between types of 
amusement, between the popular 
forms of vaudeville and variety and 
the kind of legitimate or artistic pro- 
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duction that appeals to smaller audi- 
ences. 

Syndicate organization began in the 
variety field, where the syndicates of 
Proctor, Keith, Albee and the Or- 
pheum Circuit grew to great magni- 
tude. These circuits catered to a larg- 
er public and controlled more thea- 
tres and entertainers than did the 
syndicates conducting legitimate thea- 
tres. 

The organization of the theatre into 
two clearly marked groups—popular 
amusement and the so-called “legiti- 
mate” drama—differentiated for the 
first time its two controlling motives 
—commercial profit and creative art- 
istry. Heretofore these two motives 
had been sadly confused. Needless to 
say, in popular amusement the busi- 
ness principle was completely domi- 
nant. The early vaudeville syndicates 
prospered to the extent that they in- 
troduced rigorous economies into their 
organizations. The Keith, Proctor and 
Orpheum groups first standardized 
amusement, first established ethical 
codes, first introduced regularity of 
supply; in short, evolved the first na- 
tion-wide organization of theatres 
each reporting to headquarters, each 
supplied with its program from a cen- 
tre. Under this system any town in 
the circuit could be sure of a program 
of graded value. The vaudeville cir- 
cuits were the pioneers in creating a 
regular audience for theatrical enter- 
tainment. 

If conditions had been static, the 
vaudeville circuits might still be run- 
ning prosperously. But the demands 
of business are intransigent, and there 
came the time when further economies 
and greater system became necessary. 
These demands were not captious. 
They arose from the creation of a 
large consumer demand and the large 
organization erected to serve it. Mer- 
chandise that had to be sold in the 
form of human actors and bulky 
scenery was both too expensive and 
too unwieldy for an indefinite ex- 
pansion of the organization to serve 
newly arising audiences. 


At this moment the motion picture 
theatre arrived with a means of solv- 
ing the problems along the most mod. 
ern lines of mass production and sys- 
tematic distribution. It was a sys- 
tem calling for the use of stencils 
in big amusement enterprise in the 
same fashion as Henry Ford used the 
stamp press in the making of auto- 
mobiles. The film camera and the 
projector for both sight and sound 
are the perfect expedient for the com- 
mercial exploitation of amusement. 
Before long the great new syndicates 
organized to distribute this cheapest 
form of entertainment profoundly af- 
fected all types of amusement enter- 
prise. Their competition resulted in 
the merging of the vaudeville circuits 
into the great picture corporations. 
Here, then, we have the development 
of the kind of public amusement which 
lends itself to big business methods. 

The history of the attempt to or- 
ganize syndicates for the legitimate 
drama was from the start an unhappy 
one. Although audiences were limited 
and production costs higher, the real 
difficulty was not a business one but 
arose from a disparity of interest be- 
tween those who created the produc- 
tion itself and those who provided the 
money for the undertaking. It is a 
fact of history that the syndicate of 
legitimate theatres never had the sin- 
cere cooperation of the artists upon 
whom it depended for its wares. Out 
of this disparity of interests grew the 
strongest organization yet constructed 
among the artists of the theatre. This 
was Equity, the union of actors 
formed to protect their economic in- 
terests and to preserve their artistic 
integrity. 

Furthermore, the overlords of the 
legitimate theatre soon found that 
they had alienated not only that small 
but discriminating audience to which 
the legitimate theatre appealed, but 
almost completely the creative genius 
of the theatre in the persons of the 
better playwrights. None of the legiti- 
mate syndicates has ever operated 
over a wide front or ever risen to true 
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nation-wide organization. They have 
always tended to drive their audiences 
into support of the cheaper forms of 
amusement and to hamper and dis- 
courage their authors by repressing 
imagination and demanding conformi- 
ty to models. 

Under present social and economic 
conditions the theatre must either be 
a big business or it is not a business 
at all. So great are the costs of theat- 
rical production that any attempt to 
make a little business of the theatre 
ends in failure. The organizations pur- 
veying amusement to the millions are 
serving a perfectly justifiable social 
end. Any demand that they serve 
first and foremost the purposes of art 
is beside the mark. Their first motive 
is money-making by satisfying a wide, 
popular demand for amusement. As 
long as they please the public which 
is seeking amusement on the level of 
their offerings, they are presumably 
fulfilling their function. This does not 
by any means imply that the motion 
picture may not become an art. With 
elbow room in the handling of its im- 
mense potentialities, some creative 
giant may yet surmount all the diffi- 
culties and make it an art of surpass- 
ing magnitude and power. The fact 
remains, however, that the motion 
picture is as yet not an art, but a 
great amusement business. 

The past fifteen years have done a 
great deal to clarify the motives and 
issues of theatrical activity. They 
have definitely driven the large-scale 
exploiters of popular amusement into 
the great organized enterprises. But 
what of those theatres of narrow and 
specific appeal which cannot satisfy 
the rigorous demands of big business? 
The past fifteen years have demon- 
strated that for those theatres there 
is another driving motive which is 
nearer to the heart of theatrical en- 
terprise—the motive of creative artis- 
try. It has been fully shown that 
there is room in the amusement field 
for the two types of organization, but 
they must be kept rigorously distinct 
both in purpose and organization. Any 
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attempt to combine commercial profit 
and creative artistry ends only in 
failure and in the debasement of the 
theatre. 

The conduct of those theatres whose 
aim is creative artistry is no less typi- 
cal of our times than the organiza- 
tion of great amusement enterprises. 
It contributes to the technique of pub- 
lic art in a democracy by applying the 
principle of strength in union to the 
processes of artistic creation. It may 
be confessed that there are still un- 
solved riddles in the “guild” system 
of theatrical organization. It seems to 
run counter to all preconceived ideas, 
since it demands of the artists a com- 
plete absorption in the central pur- 
poses of the group and subordination 
of all other factors, both of personal 
ambition and of financial profit to 
the dominating motive of imaginative 
creation. 

In spite of the unsolved riddles and 
the lurking mischances of the guild 
system, it has been under such a sys- 
tem, free from the hampering controls 
of a specific profit motive, that all 
the advance of the last fifteen years 
in the art of the American theatre 
has been made. Thus have local reper- 
tory theatres in New York, Cleveland, 
Dallas, California and elsewhere come 
into existence. Starting as amateur 
or “little” theatres, they have rapidly 
become pillars of the new art of the 
American theatre. Their work has 
been threefold. They have had to pro- 
duce plays, to create audiences and to 
find playwrights and artists. It is to 
their credit that they have done this 
so well that we now have the begin- 
nings of a new art of the American 
theatre. 

By nature and by necessity much 
of the art of the new “guild” theatres 
is an art of revolt. It is marked by a 
sense of strong social awareness; per- 
haps there is in its impulse an out- 
raged sense that the art of the thea- 
tre has been confined and must be 
freed. At any rate, the energy behind 
much of the work of the new art 
theatres is the urge of non-conformity, 
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the will to violate conventions and to 
break taboos. This fact may have had 
an inimical influence upon the work 
of certain theatres which cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
called art theatres. 

In the dramatic guild and in mech- 
anized amusement we have the two 
vital theatres in America today. And 
it is an interesting fact that whereas 
nothing in the business organization 
of the popular theatre forbids the de- 
velopment of an art, so nothing in the 
organization of the art theatre forbids 
those that serve it from drawing ade- 
quate compensation in return for their 
labor. 

Here we have two groups that may 
be held responsible by society for 
their works in the various fields of 
public amusement. The big business 
group is responsible to its stockhold- 
ers. It must satisfy reasonable social 
standards or it cannot live. The guild 
theatres on their side are responsible 
to their own artistic principles. They, 
too, must satisfy certain standards or 
they cannot live. 

If the theatre were entirely in the 
hands of these two groups there would 
be little to complain of, and the threat 
of danger would not hang over the 
whole theatrical world. Unfortunate- 
ly there is another group which has 
neither artistic conscience nor stand- 
ards of enlightened business enter- 
prise. This is made up of the little 
business men who, lacking genuine 
ability and capacity for large enter- 
prises as well as artistic insight and 
purpose, pander to that most illusory 
of fictions, “what the public wants.” 
Having no imaginations themselves, 
they know only two ways of giving 
the public what it wants. They can 
imitate as well as possible some “suc- 
cess” that a producer of more imagi- 
nation has brought out, or they can 
turn a penny by the sale of what is 
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nothing else but pornographic amuse- 
ment, 

Here we have an explanation of the 
torrent of fourth and fifth class work 
that has found its way to the stage 
during the last few years, and the 
deluge of lewdness with which we 
have been drenched. Because some 
artists have been original and fanci- 
ful in their productions, these man- 
agers have presumed that any vapid, 
formless thing would tap the au- 
dience’s pocketbook. Attempting to 
imitate the honest daring and sincere 
revolt of writers seeking a new way 
of life under the stratified conventions 
of the past, these managers assume 
that the one thing needful for suc- 
cess is to defile the holy and to shock 
the pure. 

In the present situation of the stage 
there is only one note of portent. If 
censorship ever starts, it is likely to 
be undiscriminating, and the whole 
theatre will be held responsible for 
the misdeeds of its most irresponsible 
agents. By and large the theatre is in 
too healthy a condition to justify cen- 
sorship. Yet the demand for repres- 
sive action is heard in many quarters. 
No one honestly opposes censorship 
in order to protect the profligate in 
his grunts or the wanton in her 
giggles, but to those irresponsible 
managers who seem disposed to try 
the patience of the American public 
two historic reminders may not be 
amiss. The Puritan censorship of the 
drama in 1642 retarded American 
drama for 200 years. As a result of 
the post-Restoration censorship the 
English-speaking stage has ever since 


‘been wrapped in a cloak of senti- 


mentality and artifice from which it 
is only just now emerging. Those who 
make a little profit out of pandering 
to the lowest tastes of a certain group 
of the American audience may well 
pay heed. 








A New Crisis in Zionism 








Of the two articles that follow, the first tells the story from the Zionist 
standpoint of the Palestine Mandate and its administration until just 
before the publication of the Simpson report and the British Govern- 
ment’s new statement of policy. The second article summarizes the con- 
troversy aroused by more recent developments. 
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By IsRAEL COHEN 
General Secretary, World Zionist Organization 





the outstanding products of the 
World War, owes its origin to 
the decision of the allied powers to as- 
sist the Jewish people in the realization 
of its age-long aspiration to revive its 
national life in the land in which it 
had enjoyed fifteen hundred years of 
independence—a decision that was a 
practical application of one of the 
principles for which they fought— 
self-determination of small nations. 
The Zionist movement, which had 
been established in 1897 at a congress 
in Basle, had not been able to achieve 
any appreciable progress in the at- 
tainment of its avowed aim—to create 
for the Jewish people a home in Pal- 
estine secured by public law—owing 
to the systematic opposition of the 
Turkish Government. Hence the lead- 
ers who happened to be in England at 
the outbreak of the war, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann and Nahum Sokolow, took 
steps to insure that as part of the gen- 
eral settlement to be made at the 
conclusion of hostilities satisfaction 


[ve Palestine Mandate, one of 


. Should at length be rendered to the 


historic claims of the Jewish people. 
They entered into relations with mem- 
bers of the British Government, par- 
ticularly Lord (then Mr. Arthur) Bal- 
four, who had previously evinced sym- 
pathy with their cause, for the pur- 
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pose of obtaining the issue of a state- 
ment favorable to Zionist aspirations, 
their conversations being inspired by 
the hope that the allied powers would 
prove the victors and have the deci- 
sive voice in the fate of Palestine. 

In October, 1916, a document set- 
ting forth the aims of Zionism and 
outlining the specific means to be 
adopted for their realization was 
drawn up for submission to the Cab- 
inet, but the latter would not accept 
anything but a broad general state- 
ment of policy. Accordingly, the Zion- 
ist organization in July, 1917, sub- 
mitted a formula embodying “the 
principle of recognizing Palestine as 
the National Home of the Jewish peo- 
ple” and postulating “as essential for 
the realization of this principle the 
grant of internal autonomy to the 
Jewish nationality in Palestine.” The 
Cabinet found this formula unaccept- 
able and prepared a draft of its own 
in which it used the expression, “the 
establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” 
The Zionist leaders urged the adop- 
tion of the more significant phrase, 
“the reconstitution of Palestine as the 
National Home of the Jewish people,” 
but to no effect. 

The declaration of policy approved 
by the Cabinet was conveyed in a let- 
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THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


ter addressed on Nov. 2, 1917, by Lord 
Balfour, the Foreign Secretary, to 
Lord Rothschild in the following 
terms: “His Majesty’s Government 
view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.” 

In issuing this historic statement, 
henceforth known as the Balfour 
Declaration, the British Government 
was animated not merely by a regard 
for Jewish aspirations but also by a 
consideration of the effect which such 
a policy might reasonably be expected 


to produce, at a critical stage of the 
war, among the Jews in America and 
other countries, whose sympathy was 
of no small value. The term “National 
Home,” which was unknown in politi- 
cal terminology, was interpreted by 
Viscount Cecil, a member of the Cab- 
inet in 1917, to mean “Judaea for the 
Jews,” whilst Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who had actively cooperated in secur- 
ing the Declaration, stated in 1919 
that the policy contemplated was one 
whereby “with the minimum of delay 
the country may become a purely self- 
governing commonwealth under the 
auspices of an established Jewish 
majority.” 

The formal submission of the Zion- 
ist demands to the peace conference 
was made in Paris on Feb. 27, 1919, 
but it was not until April 24, 1920, 
that the mandate for Palestine was 
conferred by the conference at San 
Remo upon Great Britain. The text 
of the mandate was still in a state of 
evolution, but the British Government 
soon terminated the military adminis- 
tration in Palestine, which had proved 
unsympathetic to the avowed aim of 
British policy, and appointed a High 
Commissioner (Sir Herbert Samuel) 
to inaugurate a civil administration. 
Owing to various political difficulties 
it was not until July 24, 1922, that 
the text of the mandate was officially 
confirmed by the Council of the 
League of Nations, though it did not 
actually enter into legal effect until 
Sept. 29, 1923. 


The mandate embodied the terms 
of the Balfour Declaration, stated that 
“recognition has thereby been given 
to the historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and to 
the grounds for reconstituting their 
national home in that country,” and 
included among its twenty-eight arti- 
cles several that set forth essential 
provisions for the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home. When Dr. 
Weizmann was asked at the peace 
conference in Paris by the American 
delegate, Secretary of State Lansing, 
what he meant by the Jewish National 
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Home, he replied that “there should 
ultimately be such conditions that 
Palestine should be just as Jewish as 
America is American and England 
is English.” 

In consequence of the protests by 
Arab leaders against this definition 
and their clamor for the withdrawal 
of the Balfour Declaration, the Brit- 
ish Government, almost on the eve of 
the final approval of the mandate, 
issued a statement of policy in which 
it explained the development of the 
Jewish National Home to be “not the 
imposition of a Jewish nationality 
upon the inhabitants of Palestine as 
a whole, but the further development 
of the existing Jewish community with 
the assistance of Jews in other parts 
of the world, in order that it may 
become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on 
grounds of religion and race, an in- 
terest and pride.” That definition was 
far removed from Viscount Cecil’s 
“Judaea for the Jews.” 


One of the cardinal obligations of 
the mandatory power is that ‘“Pales- 
tine is to be placed under such politi- 
cal, administrative and economic con- 
ditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home.” 
In point of fact, however, it is the 
Jewish people itself, largely through 
the agency of the Zionist organiza- 
tion, which has carried out the vast 
work necessary for the creation of 
its national home, while the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine (in which the 
Zionist organization has never been 
represented) devotes itself to the ad- 
ministration and the social and eco- 
nomic development of the country as 
a whole. Although the Jewish Na- 
tional Home cannot yet be said to be 
established, its foundations have cer- 
tainly been laid, and its main lines 
of development are assured by the 
manifold progress made during the 
past ten years. 

The Jewish population of Palestine 
has been trebled since the beginning 
of the British administration, having 
grown from 55,000 to 160,000, largely 
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through the influx of new settlers 
and to a smaller extent through nat- 
ural increase. The immigrants have 
been drawn from all parts of the 
world, mainly from Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, but also from lands as 
varied and remote from one another 
as Siberia and South Africa, Argen- 
tina and Australia, Great Britain and 
the United States. They are mostly 
young and robust, both men and 
women, all animated by a fervid en- 
thusiasm and all selected in their 
homelands on the ground of physical 
fitness and intellectual capacity from 
the myriads of applicants for immi- 
gration permits. These pioneers have 
performed all manner of hard tasks— 
breaking stones, making roads and 
railways, building bridges, erecting 
houses and factories, weeding the soil, 
draining marshes, reafforesting the 
bared hills, boring wells, installing 
telegraph and telephone connections 
and providing every other initial 
requisite in the development of a long- 
neglected land. 


In the field of agricultural develop- 
ment there have been added to the 
forty Jewish settlements that existed 
before the war sixty new ones in all 
parts of the country, the majority 
being situated in the Vale of Jezreel 
and stretching almost continuously 
from Haifa to near Beisan. The land 
for these settlements has all had to 
be bought by the Jewish National 
Fund, the land-purchasing agency of 
the Zionist organization, for the pro- 
vision of the mandate that Jews are 
to be settled on State and waste lands 
has hitherto remained a dead letter, 
The varieties of farming comprise 
fruit growing, cereal cultivation, 
dairying, vegeculture and tobacco 
planting, and the methods are in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced 
scientific principles, the farmers hav- 
ing the benefit of guidance from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Tel-Aviv, which experts have pro- 
nounced to be one of the finest insti- 
tutions of its kind in the world. The 
developments in the country have been 
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paralleled by those in the towns. New 
residential quarters have been built 
in the suburbs of Jerusalem, Haifa 
and Tiberias, while the Jewish town- 
ship of Tel-Aviv, which had only 2,000 
inhabitants in 1914, now boasts of 
40,000. Factories, mills and workshops 
have sprung up in all districts, indus- 
trial development has been furthered 
by an extensive electrification scheme, 
including power stations at Jaffa, 
Haifa and Tiberias, and commerce has 
been promoted by the credits supplied 
by the Anglo-Palestine Company, the 
General Mortgage Bank and other 
Jewish financial institutions. 

In the domain of social welfare and 
cultural work considerable progress 
has also been achieved. A complete 
medical service has been organized, 
with hospitals, clinics and infant wel- 
fare centres. The Zionist educational 
organization, with over 222 schools of 
all grades and 20,000 pupils, embraces 
80 per cent of all the Jewish schools 
and 70 per cent of the Jewish school 
children. The language of instruction 


is Hebrew, which has been adapted to 
all modern requirements of thought 
and science and has, indeed, become 
the ordinary medium of intercourse 


in Jewish life. Advanced technical 
training is provided at the Haifa 
Technical Institute, and the crowning 
feature of Jewish education consists 
of the Hebrew University, which com- 
prises several scientific departments, 
institutes of Jewish studies and Orien- 
tal studies, and a library of 200,000 
volumes. Moreover, the muses are also 
cultivated with zest. Hebrew drama 
and opera are regular features of so- 
cial life; there are concerts galore; 
artists, painters and sculptors have 
begun to give expression to the in- 
spiration derived from the new 
Judaea; while the production and pub- 
lication of books and periodicals has 
grown into a busy industry. 

The driving and directing force in 
the development of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home has been the Zionist or- 
ganization, which has raised about 
$3,750,000 a year by means of volun- 
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tary contributions from Jews in all 
parts of the world in order to pay for 
the land acquired and for the various 
social, economic and cultural activi- 
ties. Other and smaller bodies, as well 
as private individuals, have also par- 
ticipated in this task of civilization, 
and the total sum which they are all 
estimated to have brought into Pal- 
estine amounts to over £40,000,000. 
The Jews, although forming only 20 
per cent of the entire population, con- 
tribute 42 per cent of the govern- 
ment’s revenue. On the other hand, the 
government has contributed very little 
directly to the furtherance of the Jew- 
ish National Home, its financial sup- 
port being confined to an educational 
grant, which rose slowly from $10,000 
to $100,000 a year, although the ex- 
penditure on the Zionist schools alone 
amounts to over $750,000, while $580,- 
000 a year is expended on Arab edu- 
cation. 

A survey of the events of the past 
decade makes it difficult to conclude 
that the necessary sympathy has been 
shown or the necessary energy ap- 
plied in whatever measures have been 
taken by the British Government for 
the fulfillment of its pledge. The mili- 
tary administration, which had gov- 
erned the country until the middle of 
1920, made no secret of its hostility 
to the policy of the Jewish National 
Home, and as unfortunately many of 
its responsible officials remained in 
the civil administration, the spirit of 
antipathy continued. The Palestine 
Government, while devoting itself ac- 
tively to the general improvement of 
the country, has, for the most part, 


‘adopted a passive attitude toward the 


development of the Jewish National 
Home in so far as it has not actually 
obstructed it. Its policy appears to 
have been actuated more by anxiety 
to deprive the Arab leaders of any 
legitimate ground for demanding the 
abrogation of the Balfour Declaration 
than by genuine desire to fulfill the 
historic promise to the Jewish people. 

Thus, immigration, even of persons 
of means, has been subjected to the 
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most rigorous and vexatious control, 
so that only the most pertinacious 
succeed in getting through the com: 
plicated mesh of regulations and have 
the privilege of paying a landing tax 
of one pound sterling for entering 
their National Home; in May, 1921, 
immigration was temporarily stopped, 
and in May, 1930, 2,300 immigration 
permits authorized by the Palestine 
Government were indefinitely sus- 
pended by order of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus, also, the mandatory power 
has ignored the article of the mandate 
that obliges it to encourage the close 
settlement of Jews on State and waste 
lands not required for public purposes, 
while it allotted over 100,000 acres at 
Beisan to a number of Arab squatters, 
who could neither pay the requisite 
fees nor undertake the cultivation of 
their plots, and who thereupon of- 
fered their surplus land at enhanced 
prices to the Jews, who had diffi- 
culty in obtaining the government’s 
permission to buy. Moreover, several 
Jewish officials in the senior service 
have been squeezed out; certain de- 
partments, such as that of Public 
Health, severely bar all Jewish em- 
ployes; and Hebrew, which is declared 
by the mandate to be one of the three 
official languages, receives scant re- 
spect from the authorities in their re- 
lations with the Jewish people. 

The most serious reflection upon 
the administration of the mandate, 
however, consists in the fact that on 
three occasions, in 1920, 1921 and 
1929, unprovoked attacks, involving 
loss of life and property, were made 
by the Arabs upon the Jews, which 
the government was powerless to pre- 
vent. 

The third attack upon the Jews was 
not only the most savage and destruc- 
tive, but also the most far-reaching 
in its consequences. The British Gov- 
ernment sent out a commission of in- 
quiry under Sir Walter Shaw to ascer- 
tain the immediate causes of the out- 
break and to recommend steps to be 
taken to prevent a recurrence. The 
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commission trespassed beyond its 
terms of reference and took evidence 
from the Arabs that had no bearing 
at all upon the causes of the outbreak, 
but touched the very core of the pol- 
icy of the Jewish National Home. The 
Prime Minister declared in the House 
of Commons on Dec. 23, 1929, that 
major questions affecting the future 
administration of the mandate were 
“clearly outside the terms of refer- 
ence of the Shaw Commission and 
cannot be made part of its report.” 

Nevertheless, such major questions 
formed a large and significant part 
of the report, the commission pro- 
nouncing judgment and making rec- 
ommendations in regard to questions 
of land, immigration, constitutional 
reform and interpretations of the 
mandate, for which its members were 
not qualified either by training or ex- 
perience. They allowed their atten- 
tion to be diverted by the astute Arab 
leaders, conscious of the difficulty of 
disproving that they had been the ag- 
gressors, from the acts of murder and 
pillage to the alleged economic griev- 
ances and political aspirations of the 
Arab population. 

The government, impressed by the 
argument of the report that the out- 
break was the product of the general 
fear of the Arabs that their political 
and economic future was threatened 
by the increasing settlement of Jews, 
although the evidence clearly showed 
that it had been organized by respon- 
sible Arab leaders and was not the 
outcome of a popular movement, des- 
patched a special commissioner, Sir 
John Hope Simpson, to Palestine to 
report on the question of land, immi- 
gration and settlement. 

The Shaw report was searchingly 
criticized by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, 
which refused to accept its conclusion 
that the anti-Jewish attack had not 
been premeditated and passed stric- 
tures upon the mandatory power for 
its lack of foresight and preparedness. 
The Mandates Commission declared 
that the “charge against the Palestine 
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Government that it has not fulfilled, 
by actual deeds, the obligation to en- 
courage the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home, has been notably 
reinforced by the fact that the gov- 
ernment has shown itself unable to 
provide the essential conditions for 
the development of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home—security for persons and 
property.” It observed that the gov- 
ernment should have concerned itself 
more closely with the social and eco- 
nomic adaptation of the Arab popu- 
lation to the new conditions due to 
Jewish immigration, and that “any 
uncertainty or hesitation in regard to 
the application of the various provi- 
sions of the mandate must have led 
extremists in both camps to seek‘by 
propaganda and force to obtain what 
the mandate * * * could not give 
them.” The Mandates Commission dis- 
tinguished between the objects of the 
mandate and the immediate obliga- 
tions of the mandatory. It defined as 
the objects the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home and the estab- 


lishment of self-governing institutions 
and it described as the obligation 
“placing the country under such con- 


ditions” (Article 2) as will secure 
those two objects. 

The British Government, in its writ- 
ten and detailed reply, rebutted the 
criticisms passed upon the findings 
of the Shaw Commission and repelled 
the reproaches directed at its policy. 
It declared that it was not its duty 
to establish the Jewish National Home 
but that was “the function of the 
Jews themselves.” It defined its own 
responsibility as consisting in “plac- 
ing the country under such political, 
administrative and economic condi- 
tions as will secure the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home * * * 
and the development of self-governing 
institutions, and also the safeguard- 
ing of the civil and religious rights of 
all the inhabitants of Palestine, irre- 
spective of race and religion,” and it 
observed that the difficulty, ‘serious 
enough in itself,” in fulfilling the first 
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two objects, was further increased 
by the addition of the third. 

The tartness of the British re- 
joinder prompted M. Procope, the 
Rapporteur of the Mandates Commis- 
mission, at the meeting of the Council 
of the League in September, to adopt 
a somewhat more conciliatory tone 
and, while not receding from its posi- 
tion, to emphasize the points of agree- 
ment between them, and Mr. Hender- 
son, the British Foreign Secretary, in 
his reply followed suit. The latter de- 
clared that the obligations laid down 
by the mandate in regard to the two 
sections of the population were of 
equal weight, that these two obliga- 
tions were in no sense irreconcilable, 
and that it was the fixed determina- 
tion of the British Government that 
“their policy in Palestine shall be gov- 
erned by these two fundamental prin- 
ciples.” 

The exchange of views, written and 
verbal, between the Mandates Com- 
mission and the Mandatory that thus 
took place constituted up to that time 
the most decisive and authoritative 
exposition, from their respective 
angles, of the duties of the Manda- 
tory in regard to Palestine that had 
been made since the mandate came 
into force. It was satisfactory that 
the discussion ended on a friendly 
note, but it would be difficult to say 
that the British Government com- 
pletely vindicated its actions or justi- 
fied its omissions. The attitude that 
it adopted confirmed the departure, 
previously revealed, from the formulae 
and phraseology used by responsible 
British statesmen in the early period 
of their relations with the Zionist 


‘leaders. It is impossible to resist the 


conclusion that the British Govern- 
ment had been forced to modify its 
original policy in regard to the Jew- 
ish National Home by the violent op- 
position displayed by the Arab lead- 
ers in Palestine; the stoppage of im- 
migration in 1921 and the suspension 
of immigration certificates in 1930 
were both consequences, direct or 
indirect, of Arab outrages. It is not 
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strictly correct that the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home is “the 
duty of the Jews themselves, directed 
by the Jewish Agency,” for the latter 
has the statutory right of advising 
and cooperating with the administra- 
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tion of Palestine in matters affecting 
the establishment of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home, and hence the adminis- 
tration is clearly obliged to give a 
meed of active cooperation in this 
work. 





II 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
Professor of History, University of Iliinois 





John Hope Simpson on condi- 

tions in Palestine was pub- 
lished by the British Government on 
Oct. 20, and at the same time a White 
Paper was issued in which was set 
forth the future policy of the British 
Government in the administration of 
its mandate. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
the British plans are hopelessly at 
variance with the aims of his two or- 
ganizations, wrote immediately to 
Lord Passfield, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, that he intended to re- 
sign as President of the World Zionist 
Organization and of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. He also trans- 
mitted vigorous protests from these 
two organizations. 

Sir John Simpson’s appointment 
was primarily for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the relationship of the 
people in Palestine to the land, with 
special reference to the acquisition 
by Jews of land held by the govern- 
ment or held by Arabs. This was 
closely bound up with the problems 
of Jewish immigration and of the gov- 
ernment’s relation to the development 
of the country. Taxation, crops, meth- 
ods of cultivation, manufacture of 
local products, and labor organization 
were also drawn into the discussion. 
Sir John found fault with the plan 
of the Jewish Foundation Fund for 
leasing land to Jewish colonies and 
prohibiting Arabs from being em- 
ployed upon such land. The adminis- 


TS long-expected report of Sir 


tration, he maintained, is obliged both 
“to insure that the position of the 
Arabs is not prejudiced by Jewish im- 
migration” and “to encourage the 
close settlement of the Jews on the 
land. It is only possible to reconcile 
these apparently conflicting duties by 
an active policy of agricultural devel- 
opment, having as its object close set- 
tlement on the land and intensive cul- 
tivation by both Arabs and Jews.” 

The Simpson report recommended 
the development of cooperation be- 
tween the Jewish agencies and the 
government to prevent artificial infla- 
tion of land values. Because the fall 
in the value of produce has amounted 
to about 50 per cent since the Turkish 
tithe was commuted into cash pay- 
ments, taxation has become excessive, 
and pending a readjustment, the tithe 
should be suspended, or should be 
made to vary with the average market 
price of produce. Although land regis- 
tration fees ought to be reduced, the 
expenditure for education should be 
increased and the Departments of 
Education and Agriculture should co- 
operate closely. 

Some industries, the report contin- 
ues, seem unduly protected by the 
import tariff and the wine industry is 
overtaxed. But the chemical industry 
will become very important “if the 
Dead Sea concession proves success- 
ful,” and small industries tend to in- 
crease rapidly, if suited to the coun- 
try. Although any attempt to develop 
a large-scale textile industry in Pales- 
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tine would be a dangerous speculation 
Arab industries should receive encour- 
agement, The General Federation of 
Jewish Labor has not acted altogether 
wisely with regard to immigrants and 
immigration, and the whole question 
of Arab unemployment needs to be 
studied, because, while Arab work- 
men are unemployed, it is not fair to 
import Jewish workmen from foreign 
countries, A development commission 
might well be set up to deal with land 
problems, and in that case 85 to 90 per 
cent of money expended ought to be 
recoverable from the projects aided. 
Thus “the standard of life of the fella- 
heen [the Arab peasants] * * * 
could be raised so that it would permit 
reasonable conditions of livelihood to 
the backward class of the community 
and a margin of land could at the 
same time be provided for the purpose 
of colonization for -ot less than 20,000 
families of settlers from the outside.” 
(This suggests that 100,000 Jews may 
be added to the 150,000 in Palestine. ) 
But the success of any scheme of de- 
velopment depends on the support of 
both Jew and Arab together with the 
assistance of the mandatory power. 
The government administration of 
Palestine rests on the terms of the 
mandate “which stipulates that such 
administration must be equally just, 
fair and considerate of all the inhab- 
itants of that country, regardless of 
race or religion.” The view of Sir 
John Hope Simpson that the Arabs 
are not receiving sufficient consider- 
ation in the allocation of arable land 
now available, and that Jewish immi- 
gration needs closer regulation until 
more lands are developed for settle- 
ment and better provision is made for 
landless Arabs, are used together with 
the results of previous investigations 
as the basis of the new statement of 
British policy. Jewish settlers “have 
had every advantage that capital, 
science and organization could give 
them. To these and to the energy of 
the settlers themselves their remark- 
able progress is due. On the other 
hand, the Arab population, while lack- 


ing the advantages enjoyed by the 
Jewish settlers, has by an excess of 
births over deaths increased rapidly 
while the land available for its suste- 
nance has decreased by about 250,000 
acres. This area has passed into Jew- 
ish hands.” At present no margin of 
land is available for agricultural set- 
tlement work except what the Jewish 
organization holds in reserve, while the 
unoccupied land held by the govern- 
ment is negligible. A margin for fur- 
ther settlement can be created only 
by increasing productivity. Out of 
regard for the number of unemployed 
Arabs, “his Majesty’s Government 
consider their suspension of immigra- 
tion under the labor schedule last May 
fully justified.” The future peace and 
prosperity of Palestine depend large- 
ly upon improvement in the relations 
of Jews and Arabs, and this cannot 
under present conditions take place if 
Jewish immigration causes Arabs to 
suspect that they are thereby being 
thrown out of work. The General 
Federation of Jewish Labor has in- 
fringed upon the rights of the manda- 
tory power in stipulating that Jewish 
settlers must not employ Arab labor. 

Apparently by far the most impor- 
tant decision of the British Govern- 
ment is to proceed at once and effec- 
tively to set up a new form of gov- 
ernment for Palestine. This will con- 
sist of a High Commissioner with a 
Legislative Council of twenty-two 
men; ten will be official and appoint- 
ed by the British Government, twelve 
will be unofficial and chosen by a 
system of primary and secondary 
elections. The council will include 
both Jews and Moslems. If any part 
of the community fails for any reason 
to choose its representatives by bal- 
lot, the High Commissioner has the 
power of appointment. He also will 
retain the power to carry out the Brit- 
ish Government’s obligations to the 
League of Nations by urgent legis- 
lative acts and by maintenance of 
order. 

The British Government’s state- 
ment ends with an earnest appeal to 
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Jews and Arabs to cooperate with 
each other and with the mandatory 
power. 

Dr. Weizmann, in justifying his 
resignation from the Zionist leader- 
ship (which, however, is not to take 
effect until the meeting of the World 
Zionist Congress in February), de- 
declared that the new statement of the 
British Government was in conflict 
with four previous statements, the 
mandate, the White Paper of 1922, the 
Prime Minister’s declaration of April 
3, 1930, and the pronouncement of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission in 
the Summer of 1930. If Jewish immi- 
gration is to be restricted because un- 
employment already exists among the 
Arabs, then the sending of Jewish 
capital to Palestine to create employ- 
ment for Jewish immigrants and thus 
to promote the growth of the Jewish 
national home must cease. Dr. Weiz- 
mann affirms that in consequence of 
Zionist activity “neither civil nor re- 
ligious rights of the non-Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine has_ suffered, 
but rather that this community’s eco- 
nomic position has been definitely im- 
proved. For the British Government 
to recognize an obligation to settle 
every landless Arab and his family on 
the land is a “far-reaching and novel” 
principle which goes beyond every 
implication in the mandate and will 
seriously hamper the development of 
the Jewish national home. 


The publication of the British docu- 
ments coincided with the final session 
of the American Jewish Congress. A 
vigorous resolution was adopted which 
attacked the failure of the British 
Government “to create the political, 
economic and administrative condi- 
tions essential to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home 
in Palestine,” and characterized the 
Simpson report as “biased and con- 
trary to the terms and spirit of the 
mandate.” 

Zionist Jews throughout the world 
were aroused to expressions of strong 
indignation. Felix M. Warburg re- 
Signed from his position as chairman 
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of the administrative committee of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, and Lord 
Melchett resigned as chairman of the 
council and of the political committee 
of the Jewish Agency. Mr. Warburg 
said that “the Passfield declaration is 
a cruel and unfair betrayal by the 
British Government of its trustee- 
ship.” By the new plan “the financing 
of the agricultural program is to be 
for the Arab population largely, to be 
refunded by taxes on Palestine, which 
naturally will have to be paid in the 
main by the Jews of Palestine, who 
carry a disproportionate share of the 
burden of taxation.” Jewish immigra- 
tion is to be totally restricted and the 
purchase of land is to be surrounded 
with difficulties such as to make it 
impossible. Mr. Warburg declared that 
he had been misled by Lord Passfield 
and made “the innocent vehicle of mis- 
statements to my colleagues of the 
Jewish Agency.” 


Lord Melchett considered the new 
declaration an “act of almost unpar- 
alleled ingratitude and treachery com- 
mitted by a government toward a 
credulous and harassed people who 
believed they had found a haven 
under the broad aegis of the British 
flag and the guaranteed word of Brit- 
ish statesmen.” Lord Melchett held 
that Sir John Hope Simpson was sent 
to Palestine in violation of the man- 
date, because the government did not 
previously consult the Jewish Agency. 


A letter was published on Oct. 23 
signed by the Conservative leaders, 
Stanley Baldwin, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain and L. S. Amery, which con- 
tained severe criticism of Premier 
MacDonald’s Government’s new policy 
in Palestine. They asserted that the 
British Government had abandoned 
one side of a twofold obligation, de- 
parting from the whole spirit of the 
Balfour Declaration and subsequent 
statements, so as to sfop the progress 
of the Jewish National Home. 

On the following day the leader of 
the Liberal Party, David Lloyd 
George, who was Prime Minister 
when the Balfour Declaration was 
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made, joined in the chorus of disap- 
proval of the new policy. 

Dr. Weizmann in further declara- 
tions expressed disapproval of the 
threat of Americcn Zionists to launch 
an anti-British movement and af- 
firmed his belief that the British Par- 
liament and people were not behind 
this new action of their government. 
He announced his intention of con- 
sulting legal authorities on the ques- 
tion whether the British declaration 
is not a contravention of the terms of 
the Palestine mandate, with the 
thought of an eventual appeal to the 
League of Nations. 

The only encouragement which Pal- 


estinian Jews found in their first con- - 


sideration of the British statements 
was the suggestion that 20,000 addi- 
tional Jewish families might be set- 
tled on the land. Some calculated 
optimistically that an addition of 
100,000 to the Jewish agricultural 
population would support 300,000 in 
industrial occupations, thus allowing 
Jewish expansion in Palestine ulti- 
mately to reach 550,000. The Jewish 
National Council urged calmness, but 
decided to advise Palestinian Jews to 
abstain from any participation in the 
proposed legislative council. 

Palestinian Arabs, on the other 
hand, were inclined to rejoice. The 
proposed legislative council will allow 
them much less influence than they 
have been demanding, and they ex- 
pressed the intention of proposing 
certain modifications. But they ap- 
peared to feel that on the whole the 
British decision was distinctly favor- 
able to them, 

Indications were that when every 
one calmed down it would be seen 
that the action of the present British 
Government was not actually novel 
but a logical continuation of British 
policy since 1917. The promise was 
not that Palestine should be a national 
home for the Jews but that the Jews 
should have a national home in Pal- 
estine. The Balfour Declaration itself 
reserves the rights of the Arab popu- 
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lation already in the land. When the 
terms of the mandate added to these 
two conditions the obligation of pro- 
viding self-governing institutions, the 
British Government had a task of ex- 
traordinary difficulty. For years the 
statement has been repeated that 
political Zionism, in the sense of an 
ultimate Jewish State in Palestine, is 
dead. Dr. Weizmann himself very re- 
cently spoke for a State composed of 
both Jews and Arabs. Of all the com- 
ments quoted above none can be con- 
sidered impartial. Zionists who see 
restrictions upon their aims are natu- 
rally aggrieved; British Conservative 
and Liberal statesmen are open to the 
suspicion of seeking party capital at 
the expense of the Labor Government. 
The Labor Government itself has been 
accused of favoring Arabs in Palestine 
in order to please Mohammedans in 
India, whose support is desired in 
pending negotiations, but this, if true, 
is of minor importance. A sincere and 
honest effort has been made to solve 
an almost insoluble problem. 

This interpretation of the situation 
is borne out by the statement of Prime 
Minister MacDonald at the opening 
session of the House of Commons on 
Oct. 28. Mr. Baldwin asked whether 
the White Paper issued recently by 
Lord Passfield, Colonial Secretary, 
meant that Great Britain was going 
to change its Palestine policy, and, if 
so, was it not breaking its word. “The 
White Paper does not mean that,” said 
Mr. MacDonald. “In the spirit of the 
mandate and sticking strictly to the 
letter of the mandate, we are straight- 


ening out the differences between con- 


tradictory parts of certain declara- 
tions. Nothing has amazed me more 
than the extraordinary intentions at- 
tributed to the Colonial Office and the 
government on account of this White 
Paper.” [Further developments in con- 
nection with the Palestine Mandate 
are treated under “The Near and Mid- 
dle East” in The Month’s History of 
the Nations elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, ] 
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Dual Citizenship an 


International Problem 


By JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 
International Lawyer 


President Hoover is still Swiss 

and technically subject to mili- 
tary service in Switzerland just be- 
cause his original ancestor, a man 
then going by the name of Huber, 
came to this country from Switzer- 
land more than a hundred years ago, 
illustrates how seriously as well as ab- 
surd the doctrine of dual nationality 
can be. 

The annoyances to United States 
citizens resulting from dual nation- 
ality have become so obnoxious that 
Congress on May 28, 1928, passed a 
joint resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with nations not yet 
parties to naturalization treaties with 
this country in order to protect Amer- 
ican citizens from forced military or 
naval service when temporarily so- 
journing in the countries of their own 
or their parents’ origin. The chief aim 
of this resolution is world-wide recog- 
nition of an individual’s right to vol- 
untary expatriation from his native 
land and subsequent naturalization as 
a citizen or subject of another coun- 
try, and of the immunity of persons 
born in the United States of parents 
having the nationality of another 
country from liability for military and 
other services in the latter. 

By way of reaction the Italian Gov- 
ernment announced that henceforth 
her sons who are now citizens of other 
countries are free to visit in Italy in 
time of peace with exemption from 


| fact that under Swiss law 


military service. Heretofore Italy was 
perhaps the most obstinate of all the 
nations in declining to enter into nat- 
uralization treaties with the United 
States, because under Italian law 
subjects of Italy remain liable for 
military service in Italy even though 
naturalized abroad. France, Switzer- 
land, Russia and Turkey are only a 
few of the other countries which 
regard a native-born American citi- 
zen as a subject of their own coun- 
tries because of his father’s original 
allegiance. As long as the United 
States makes the same claim concern- 
ing children born abroad of American 
parents it is a foregone conclusion 
that the Department of State and Con- 
gress will have to make some conces- 
sions in order to obtain the desired 
result. © 

While native-born or naturalized 
American citizens stay out of coun- 
tries where they or their parents were 
born and owed original allegiance they 
are given the full protection which 
the United States accords to all its 
citizens. Complications arise, how- 
ever, when these American citizens 
enter the countries of their own or 
their fathers’ birth. During the World 
War there were thousands of former 
Italians, Frenchmen and Russians, 
who, though naturalized American citi- 
zens, were called to the colors by 
their native land, and the United 
States was practically helpless to pre- 
vent their impressment into such mili- 
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tary service. In time of war such 
chaotic conditions are of course ex- 
cusable. But when in time of peace 
these foreign nations assess military 
taxes against their former citizens or 
subjects and seek to collect them in 
the countries of their adoption, it is 
high time that steps be taken to rem- 
edy matters. Switzerland, for instance, 
has attached to her legation in Wash- 
ington a tax collector specially com- 
missioned by his government to col- 
lect military taxes not alone from 
Swiss citizens temporarily residing in 
the United States but from natural- 
ized Swiss-born American citizens as 
well. Altogether there are thirteen 
nations that make essentially the 
same astonishing claims as Switzer- 
land. Although the United States is 
by far the greatest sufferer on ac- 
count of the dual nationality doctrine, 
the Department of State has been in 
a difficult position with regard to the 
matter, first, because of the lack of a 
naturalization treaty with Switzer- 
land, and, second, because of the lack 
of a satisfactory agreement among 
nations concerning the status and obli- 
gations of persons born in one country 
of parents having the nationality of 
another. 

The United States already has nat- 
uralization treaties with Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, and a number of coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. Un- 
der these treaties the parties recognize 
that when one of their natives be- 
comes a citizen of the United States 
he thereby expatriates himself as a 
citizen or subject of the country of 
his birth, and vice versa. But no 
treaties have as yet been concluded 
with France, Greece, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, Netherlands, Poland, 
Persia, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Switz- 
erland and Turkey. Meanwhile more 
than 100,000 former Frenchmen, 
about 100,000 former Greek subjects, 
nearly 1,000,000 former Italian sub- 
jects, approximately 100,000 former 
citizens of what is now Yugoslavia, 
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about 10,000 former citizens of Lat- 
via and Turkey, about 100,000 former 
subjects of The Netherlands, about 
500,000 former citizens of Poland, 
more than 50,000 former subjects of 
Rumania, about 1,000,000 erstwhile 
subjects of Russia, about 10,000 for- 
mer subjects of Spain, approximately 
100,000 former citizens of the various 
cantonal governments of the Swiss 
Federation and about 4,000 former cit- 
izens of the present Turkish Republic 
are claimed as citizens by two coun- 
tries, That is to say, there are now 
in this country in the neighborhood 
of 3,000,000 fully naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens whose allegiance is also 
claimed by the countries in which 
they were born. These figures are ex- 
clusive of the countless Americans 
born in the United States of parents 
who owe allegiance to foreign coun- 
tries. These native-born Americans 
are faced with dual nationality even 
when their fathers have become 
American citizens by naturalization. 

An interesting case illustrative of 
dual nationality complications was 
recently decided by the late Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, sole commissioner 
of the Tripartite Claims Commission 
between the United States and Aus- 
tria and Hungary. The claimant was 
born in the United States of Austrian 
parents who took him back to Austria 
while still a child. Upon the outbreak 
of the World War he was subjected 
to suffering and privation through in- 
ternment and then impressed into the 
military service of Austria-Hungary. 
Under the laws of the United States 
he was obviously an American na- 


‘tional by birth, but under the laws of 


Austria he was an Austrian by reason 
of the nationality of his parents. The 
evidence showed that while residing 
within the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in August, 1914, he was subjected to 
preventive arrest as a propagandist 
in favor of Russia and later interned 
and forced to take the oath of alleg- 
iance to the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, the authorities ig- 
noring his protestations of American 











citizenship. In 1915 and subsequently 
representatives of the United States 
Government in Austria endeavored 
unsuccessfully to secure the claim- 
ant’s release. In July, 1916, he de- 
serted from the Austrian Army and 
escaped into Russia, where he was 
held as a prisoner of war until the out- 
break of the Kerensky revolution, On 
the strength of these facts the com- 
missioner ruled that under the law of 
Austria, to which he had voluntarily 
subjected himself, he was an Austrian 
citizen and that “the Austro-Hunga- 
rian authorities were well within their 
rights in dealing with him as such.” 

The United States is also a party to 
the Pan-American convention of 1906 
which undertook to fix the status of 
naturalized citizens who again take 
up their residence in the country of 
their origin. This convention is ad- 
hered to by Ecuador, Paraguay, Co- 
lombia, Honduras, Panama, Peru, Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, 
Nicaragua, Brazil and Chile. Many 
citizenship complications character- 
istic of our relations with European 
nations have been avoided through 
this convention. Its provisions are 
similar in substance to those of the 
naturalization treaties. 

The United States is, furthermore, 
entitled to the advantage of the pro- 
vision contained in the treaties of 
Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, 
which put an end to the World War 
and guaranteed the recognition by 
Germany, Austria and Hungary of the 
naturalization of their former nation- 
als in other countries, In view of the 
fact that France, Italy and Switzer- 
land are the countries which afford 
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the principal complaints with respect 
to forced military service and mili- 
tary taxes, to the great annoyance of 
American citizens of Italian, French 
or Swiss origin, no real progress can 
be made until these countries are will- 
ing to adopt the policy which the 
United States and Great Britain have 
long since accepted in principle. 

The World War served to demon- 
strate in wholesale fashion the many 
diverse nationality absurdities by 
reason of the dual nationality doc- 
trine. Obviously it is unsound to draw 
a line of distinction between native- 
born citizens, on the one hand, and 
naturalized citizens on the other, and 
for a government to grant certain 
rights and privileges to the one class 
of citizens and not to the other. Nev- 
ertheless, the international confer- 
ence of lawyers which met at The 
Hague last March under the auspices 
of the League of Nations failed to 
reach an agreement satisfactory to 
the United States concerning termi- 
nation of dual nationality, and the 
status of naturalized citizens, in spite 
of the strong pleas put forward by the 
United States representatives. How- 
ever, the conference adopted a special 
convention under which persons born 
with the nationality of two countries 
shall, while residing in one of them, be 
exempt from the performance of mili- 
tary service in the other. It is believed 
that this convention, the adoption of 
which was due largely to the argu- 
ments of the United States delegates 
in the Nationality Committees, if 
signed by the United States would 
benefit thousands of persons born in 
the United States and continuing to 
reside in this country. 


The Passing of the 
Church 


College 





By ANDREW D. HARMON | 
Former President of Transylvania College 





number of representative educa- 

tors and university executives, 
church colleges face a _ precarious 
future. 

By church college is meant that tra- 
ditional, fixed institution of higher 
education under the support and di- 
rection of denominational Christian- 
ity. It carries a student body ranging 
usually from 200 to 400, and builds its 
program of offerings around the col- 
lege of liberal arts, with its strongest 
major in professional education, and 
with a traditional and somewhat in- 
different emphasis upon religion. 
There are about 400 colleges of this 
type in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. 

Until the ’70s the church college 
furnished almost exclusively the train- 
ing for the ministry, law, medicine, 
and for that class of people who live 
lives of “‘genteel’’ citizenship. It can 
challenge with satisfaction the tax- 
supported institutions by pointing out 
the fact that Congressmen, Senators, 
Presidents, Supreme Court Justices, 
diplomats, men and women of letters, 
and men and women of professional 
distinction have come largely by the 
way of its halls. 

Today, however, there are definite 
trends indicating the removal of the 
historic church college from the field 
of education. Most important among 
these are the junior college movement 


[: the judgment of an increasing 


and the now established curricula of 
the standard four-year college. 

The junior college, as an integral 
part of the public school system, is 
simply two years of general academic 
culture, such as is now covered by the 
freshman and sophomore years of a 
four-year college, imposed on top of 
the high school course. It is coming 
faster than did the high school in its 
inception. It has made its advent in 
the past ten years and notably in the 
last three. The junior college move- 
ment has come out of a response to 
the moral and academic losses incident 
to children taking over the direction 
of their own lives away from home in 
a different and strange environment. 
The average age at which boys and 
girls finish high school and are ready 
for college is 17 years and 4 months. 
The inability of college and universi- 
ties to supervise and direct this irre- 
sponsible mass of young life has be- 
come apparent. The junior college, as 
a part of the high school, refers this 
responsibility back to the home and 
community where it logically belongs. 

To the extent that the junior college 
grows in favor, it strikes a mortal 
blow against the most popular half of 
the small church college. Mental tests 
and I. Q. ratings are not infallible 
guides, but sufficient data have been 
gathered from these sources to reveal 
the fact that there is a high school- 
junior college type of mind, and there 
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is a senior college-university type of 
mind. The former does not have the 
depth and grasp to do senior college 
work. The junior and senior colleges, 
though automatically two parts of one 
whole, lie in different mental zones. 

The curriculum of the church col- 
lege is now determined by the domi- 
nant occupational and professional 
pattern of the tax-supported institu- 
tions. It is divided into two distinct 
parts, the first two years of general 
culture and the last two years of 
majors in the field of the student’s life 
interest. Whatever profession or call- 
ing a student plans to enter, he does 
his broad preliminary work that leads 
up to his highly technical training in 
the last two years of his college 
course. These two divisions of the reg- 
ular four-year college course are so 
distinctly organized into units that 
they are now called junior and senior 
colleges, and some institutions grant 
certificates at the end of the junior 
and diplomas at the end of the senior 
college. 

This arrangement carries the stu- 
dent direct from high school and 
junior college into the institution that 
tunes his total college work into his 
ultimate professional majors. The 
mind of a real student tends to think 
in complete patterns. It is unnatural 
and illogical for a student bent upon 
a profession to divide his educational 
preparation between a church college 
that can offer only part of his train- 
ing, and that too often uncorrelated, 
and a State university that offers the 
entirety of his training in a unified 
whole, 

If now the junior college takes over 
the first two years of the church col- 
lege’s offerings, and the State univer- 
sity offers an academic premium to 
the prospective student for the last 
two years, what has the church col- 
lege left to offer in either the aca- 
demic or professional field except 
training in religion? Even if it could 
offer as strong work in the last two 
years as the university, it is at a de- 
cided disadvantage. A two-year senior 


college standing alone is an unnatural 
unit. It is neither related to anything 
below, nor connected to anything 
above, on the same campus. 

The church college’s future would 
seem, therefore, to necessitate the ad- 
dition of at least two years of offer- 
ings above the A. B. degree. This 
would give it a four-year body and 
constitute a natural unit. But this 
enters the graduate field and encoun- 
ters the inhibitions of high cost. It 
costs 70 per cent more to offer work 
in the junior and senior years which 
constitute the senior college than it 
does in the freshman and sophomore 
years which constitute the junior col- 
lege, and about three times as much 
to offer work in the graduate field as 
it does in the undergraduate field. 
The church college cannot command 
the money to carry its work above the 
regular four-year course and to com- 
pete in graduate work with the better- 
equipped tax-supported institutions in 
a manner that will captivate the imag- 
ination of youth. 

Despite the enormous money-raising 
campaigns of church colleges in recent 
years, they are further from being 
adequately financed than before their 
campaigns. The cost of education rises 
faster than the church’s ability to as- 
semble funds. 

The American public school system 
has become so unified and so progres- 
sive from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity that the presence of another 
system is beginning to be regarded as 
an unnatural and illogical intrusion. 
One and two generations ago the 
church college was central in public 
thinking, the State college was margi- 
nal. The impact of our total public 
educational system upon the Amer- 
ican mind in this generation has made 
the tax-supported institution central 
and the church college marginal. The 
average mind unconsciously reasons 
that if the State can furnish compe- 
tent education up to the end of high 
school, why not to the end of college; 
if for twelve years, why not for six- 
teen years? By implication and logic 
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of institutional life a child is taught 
from the time it enters at the bottom 
of our public school system that its 
exit will be at the top. When a church 
college administrator, therefore, en- 
ters a high school to solicit students 
he is often received as an intruder 
into a natural order. He is a prose- 
lyter for a competing system. 

The hitherto undisputed claim that 
the church college carried a more 
wholesome moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere has been a compelling argument 
in its favor. But this claim is seri- 
ously questioned today. The require- 
ments of standardizing agencies have 
compelled church colleges to shift 
their emphasis from morality to schol- 
arship. This has changed the whole 
mental pattern and modified the spirit 
of church colleges. They have not de- 
veloped in recent years along lines that 
express the urge and soul of vital 
Christianity. They have given up their 
natural element of greatest strength, 
religion, and taken up the tax-sup- 
ported institution’s element of great- 
est weakness, standardization. 

In contrast with the church col- 
lege’s easing up on the religious em- 
phasis is the fact that the State uni- 
versities are moving rapidly and hos- 
pitably toward religion. Thus, the 
State University of Iowa has placed 
the teaching of the Bible in the col- 
lege of liberal arts upon the same 
basis both as to competency of in- 
struction and credits as history, bot- 
any and other subjects. This is done 
by a unique experimental plan, where- 
by the university and a board made 
up from several denominations, in- 
cluding Jews and Catholics, cooperate. 
The plan eliminates sectarianism and 
conserves pure religion, Many of the 
State universities now offer credit 
courses in the Bible. The scientific 
recognition in this generation of the 
place of religion in civilization and in- 
dividual living has changed the atti- 
tude of State universities upon this 
subject. The once opprobrious epithet 
“ungodly State university” is no 
longer heard. 
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The forces that terminate institu- 
tions have a long drift, but they move 
inexorably. Usually the change is at 
hand before society is aware. The 
passing of the church college is now 
taking place and most of its devotees 
are looking upon the transition; some 
are even players in the drama and do 
not recognize it. They are moving to- 
ward their end along four lines: 


1. Those colleges that are well en- 
dowed and have an unoccupied field 
have for a time a grip on life, It cannot, 
however, be regarded as permanent. 

2. Church colleges situated in cities 
where there are no State colleges are 
moving rapidly toward municipal in- 
stitutions. The city either takes them 
over and supports them from taxes, or 
the board is modified from a distinct 
church board to a private independent 
board that represents the various re- 
ligious, economic and social groups of 
the supporting municipality. This 
type has greatly increased in number 
in recent years. 

3. Other church colleges are be- 
coming junior colleges. Their field has 
been encroached upon by the State 
and their resources are too limited to 
survive competition. They change the 
type of their work from a four-year 
standard college to a junior college, 
which gives them a budget their re- 
sources can meet. 

4. The colleges that have not al- 
ready assembled sizable endowments, 
and do not have a natural territory 
from which to draw students and fi- 
nancial support, are being forced to 
the wall. 

The Church pioneered the way in 
education and taught the State how 
to do the work. The germ of our edu- 
cational system was laid in New Eng- 
land. It came out of the exigencies 
and blessings of that early pioneer 
life. The leaders of that group were 
highly educated according to the 
standards of that time. They were 
largely clergymen, men of great abil- 
ity and force of character, Feeling the 
need of education in building a New 
World order and unable to transplant 
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the Old World system of education, 
they created one out of what was at 
hand. They established parish gram- 
mar schools under the control of the 
church board, with the parish preacher 
as teacher. But gradually the State 
emerged from the religio-political mix- 
ture of the time into a separate and 
distinct entity and set up free gram- 
mar schools based upon tax support 
and under public control. The Church 
did a splendid service thus in educat- 
ing the State, but the pupil was too 
bright. It put the teacher out of the 
grammar school business by sheer 
competition. 

The Church yielded the grammar 
schools to the State under protest and 
then began to establish academies in 
an effort to continue service in a field 
of education and to control education 
upon a higher level. Here again the 
Church pioneered, but it taught the 
State so well the value of higher edu- 
cation that the S ate paralleled the 
private academy with free public 
schools. The academies passed and the 
Church again protested. 
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Dispossessed by the State in the 
field of the grammar school and acad- 
emy, the Church immediately entered 
upon a program of establishing col- 
leges that she might still continue to 
serve and control education at the 
top. Many of her academies she ex- 
panded into colleges and she again 
possessed an exclusive field. But here 
also she did her work too well for her 
own life. The State was quick to see 
the value of collegiate training and 
appropriated her public domain and 
natural resources and used her enor- 
mous taxing power to develop the land 
grant colleges, State universities, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges, and 
normal schools. In the Central and 
Western States these institutions con- 
trol and direct education. 


The processes by which the State 
has dispossessed the Church at each 
step in the development of education 
are still operative, and unless these 
processes are met with some counter- 
force not now apparent the passing 
of the church college is a mere con- 
test against time. 





Abuses of Radio Broadcasting 


By HENRY VOLKENING 


HERE are more than six hun- 
dred radio stations in the 
United States. Morning, noon 

and night, every day of the year, they 
send forth their words and music over 
the uncomplaining ether, through the 
mouths of the loud-speakers of 12,- 
500,000 receiving sets, and into the 
more or less attentive ears of 56,- 
000,000 listeners, each of whom they 
entertain for an estimated average of 
over two hours a day. These stations, 
in 1930 alone, will have projected 
their sugar-coated advertisements into 
40,000,000,000 of the idle hours of the 
American people. 

Ten years ago this vast cacopho- 
nous sales mart of today was still in 
its first experimental stages, and it 
was not until November, 1926, that 
the transmission of elaborate pro- 
grams was made possible by the for- 
mation of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and shortly thereafter of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
whose combined networks now include 
148 in:portant stations. When, in 1920, 
KDKA of East Pittsburgh first at- 
tempted the broadcasting of regularly 
scheduled programs, business men 
looked upon this new wireless develop- 
ment as an interesting but commer- 
cially unprofitable “stunt.” Today the 
‘air is crowded with competing pro- 
grams from 6 A. M. to midnight, and 
the executives of our large corpora- 
tions have come to realize the hitherto 
unimagined possibilities of the radio 
as a new and great medium for in- 
creasing good-will and sales among a 
larger public than they have ever 
been able to reach before. 


Nothing in American history has 
paralleled this mushroom growth. Al- 
though as recently as five years ago 
money spent upon radio advertising 
was negligible, in 1929 national adver- 
tisers paid almost $19,000,000 for net- 
work broadcasting alone. Preliminary 
reports for the first seven months in- 
dicate that by the end of 1930 this 
total will rise to at least $28,000,000. 
The exploitation of the air is as yet 
too new a business to have its devel- 
opment retarded by a depression. 

Since the “circulation” of broad- 
casting is now thought to be larger 
than that of all the nation’s news- 
papers, several national advertisers no 
longer hesitate to spend $300,000 to 
$500,000 annually for air time and 
air talent. And every month a few 
more skeptics are capitulating to the 
advantages of radio advertising. A 
manufacturing concern whose officers 
have long doubted its wisdom has re- 
cently arranged with one of the 
“chains” to spend $33,000 for the priv- 
ilege of entertaining the nation’s lis- 
teners for only two hours. Effective 
merchandising ‘tie-ins’ will bring the 
total cost of this sales promotion 
campaign to $100,000. 

_There is no longer room for doubt 
that radio advertising is profitable. 
More than 300 nationally known com- 
panies, selling everything from auto- 
mobiles, drugs, foods and radios to 
clothing, confectionery, bonds and 
books, now use one of the two great 
networks. Innumerable testimonials 
describe the gratifying responses that 
broadcasting has brought. An in- 
vestment house increased its bond 
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business in 1929, a year of notorious 
indifference to anything but specula- 
tion. A large cigarette manufacturing 
concern has bettered its sales in two 
months by 47 per cent, “largely due to 
our broadcasting program.” The radio 
audience has been taught to think and 
speak of a program in terms of its 
sponsor, to express loyal appreciation 
in letters, and to demonstrate grati- 
tude with purchases. 

In 1928 the National Broadcasting 
Company alone received from its audi- 
ence over 2,000,000 letters, most of 
them commendatory, and all of them 
associating intimately, though not 
always logically, each program with 
its sponsor. Listeners have without 
protest, and in many cases with posi- 
tive pleasure, come to think of enter- 
tainment and advertising as being 
practically one and the same thing. 
For instance, in a typical letter, a 
pharmacy [sic] of Buffalo expressed 
thanks for a jazz band in this way: 
“Your program is surely wonderful 
and we enjoy your artists. Our cus- 
tomers and clerks listen to your pro- 
gram. Have a wonderful business on 
[your ginger ale].” 

Response often comes more direct- 
ly than by mail. An oil company an- 
nounces a new gasoline. An hour later 
four cars drive up to a filling station 
to try it! A farmer drives twenty- 
five miles to the branch office of a 
large utility company to express his 
appreciation of its band. “I have come 
to the conclusion,” he says, “that any 
company that has sufficient enter- 
prise to furnish radio audiences with 
such concerts free of charge is a good 
company in which to invest my money 
and I have come here to buy some of 
your stock.” 

If the public likes the program the 
product will sell. And the public must 
like the program, or the advertiser will 
cease broadcasting, station profits will 
stop and there will be no one to pay 
the huge bills. This is the vicious cir- 
cle from which there is no complete 
escape. Programs may indeed improve, 
as they already have in the past few 
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years. But progress will be slow, for 
it must always be remembered that, 
except perhaps in the sale of a few ar- 
ticles such as pianos, the ultimate dic- 
tators of programs will always be that 
majority of listeners whose support, 
as one radio advertising man put it, 
can best be won by programs appeal- 
ing to a 15-year-old intelligence. 

Thus the whole great commercial 
system of broadcasting has brought 
us programs that, for the most part, , 
tickle the tastes of the mentally defi- 
cient. No wonder the officers and ad- 
visers of the networks, perhaps a little 
dazed by this huge intellectual waste, 
have been inviting free educational 
experiments, saying they were eager 
to cooperate in every way to raise the 
quality of programs. But an incred- 
ible complacency characterizes most 
of their trite and stilted speeches, and 
there is an aura of ultimate divi- 
dends about them all. So far there is 
not much room for optimism except in 
the field of music, and even here a 
casual examination of programs will 
show what an overwhelming major- 
ity are superficial and educationally 
worthless. To date radio broadcast- 
ing in America has principally its 
gargantuan size to be proud of. Most 
of its other pretensions to progress 
come to nothing upon analysis. 

It is claimed, for instance, that ad- 
vertising has become so unobjection- 
able, so subtle, that enjoyment of pro- 
grams is no longer interfered with by 
the intrusion of the mere mention of 
the sponsor’s name. Certainly, we do 
not, in a fifteen-minute program, hear 
fifteen minutes of direct sales talk. 
But indirect promotion can be even 
more annoying because of the very 
transparency of the attempt to hide 
its commercialism. A series of songs 
about eyes is sponsored by an op- 
tician, a life insurance company 
broadcasts setting-up exercises and a 
roofing company gives a series of 
sketches about a fireman to prove that 
asbestos is best. 

This is the sort of vulgarity the 
public loves, or so, at least, says the 
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advertising agent. But this same vul- 
garity may also account for the fact 
that a great many Americans choose 
to forego some real pleasures of the 
air rather than be forced to hear a 
ginger ale being sold with the repeat- 
edly emphasized ginger of a cold and 
snappy running story. 

The advertising man argues that a 
listener should have no more objec- 
tion to commercial broadcasting than 
to advertisements in magazines or 
newspapers. But. how utterly absurd 
is the comparison! One can read a 
story or a news item without even 
being conscious of the advertisements, 
while one cannot possibly listen to the 
songs of a certain pair of performers 
without listening also to the synco- 
pated message of “socks, socks.” 

But these performers happen to be 
very popular with a large audience. 
And this representative fact blasts the 
further pretension that even if well- 
organized educational programs are 
rare, the radio audience has already 
greatly increased its appreciation for 
finer broadcasts by having listened to 
good features with the bad. It is true 
that Mr. Damrosch has brought ex- 
cellent musical instruction to 25,000 
children and that the National Broad- 
casting Company received 50,000 let- 
ters in a year commenting upon relig- 
ious programs. But they also received 
100,000 written protests when, not 
long ago, the time of a well-known fea- 
ture was changed. A few thousand 
people may listen attentively to the 
assurances of Fosdick and the popular 
amenities of Cadman. But millions or- 
der their lives to suit a humorous 
broadcast. It is apparently still the 
comic strip that attracts the greatest 
audiences and consequently the great- 
est number of advertisers. This means 
that from 6 to 10 each evening, the 
four most valuable hours to stations 
and listeners both, the vast majority 
of programs cater to the complete 
critical collapse of the greatest num- 
ber. 

Where, then, in all this welter of 
sweets for children lies our hope for 
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the future? It lies, first in the rap- 
idly increasing prosperity of the 
“chains,” which will enable them, 
within limits, to sacrifice additional 
income for improvement; secondly, 
in the possible, eventual realization of 
advertisers that millions of Americans 
do not stop growing at 15, and, third- 
ly, in State subsidy of stations for 
educational purposes, of which the 
Ohio School of the Air is an existing 
example. In California and in New 
York City “air colleges” have been 
organized which, in a local way, will 
help to counteract the deadening 
superficiality of commercial pro- 
grams. Real encouragement lies in 
such experiments, and these educa- 
tional stations might, in time, be or- 
ganized into networks that could give 
invaluable service, if only they do not 
succumb to popular clamor and politi- 
cal interference. It is high time that 
our radio educators admit that to de- 
prive millions of a great opportunity 
in order to pamper those larger num- 
bers who do “not eagerly seek educa- 
tion” is making an unreasonable fetish 
of democracy. 

The greatest hope of all, however, 
lies in our learning some lessons from 
Europe, where, despite Mr. Ayles- 
worth’s assertion that “the art [of 
broadcasting] is several years behind 
its development in America,” many 
countries have developed systems dif- 
ferent from ours that deserve serious 
attention. 

Of the 250 stations in twenty-seven 
countries of Europe that reach, both 
individually and through international 
hook-ups, 10,000,000 receiving sets 
and 45,000,000 listeners, it is only 
those of some of the smaller nations 
that present programs inferior to ours. 
Even Holland, Spain, Switzerland and 
France, where lack of vision, political 
rivalries and inadequate funds have 
hitherto made for chaotic situations, 
are now setting their houses in order 
with beneficial regulatory legislation. 

Elsewhere we may envy the prog- 
ress that has been made in every case. 
without the help of advertisers. The 
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stations are owned and operated either 
by the governments themselves or by 
corporations to which concessions 
have been granted and over which the 
governments exercise considerable 
control either through stock owner- 
ship or through-legal and clearly de- 
fined supervision. The differefice is 
not important, since administration is 
in either case efficiently centralized. 
Programs are financed by the listen- 
ers, who pay the broadcasters a fixed 
monthly sum, the amount of which is 
based upon the strength of receiving 
sets or upon personal income, or, most 
generally, upon a flat and moderate 
rate that applies equally to every 
owner of a set. 

Denmark claims the greatest pro- 
portion of listeners to population in 
the world. Norway, Sweden and Fin- 
land also broadcast to a large audi- 
ence, for whom they have developed 
amazingly well coordinated educa- 
tional programs. Italy has passed a 
law to compel theatre, opera and con- 
cert organizations to accept reasonable 
requests of stations to broadcast per- 
formances. Ruw..ia, where less than 
1,000,000 sets were in use a year ago, 
hopes before long to have 12,000,000 
in her territory. She has already made 
radio do her invaluable service in 
the broadcasting of propaganda, pro- 
nouncements, news, drama and educa- 
tional talks, by which means she has 
managed to reach many millions of 
illiterate people who assemble at thou- 
sands of community headquarters to 
enjoy a contact with Moscow and 
Leningrad. Russia is not missing a 
single opportunity to employ every 
possible advantage of radio. Particu- 
larly in her well-planned school and 
college broadcasts she is shouldering 
the social responsibility of a tremen- 
dous new medium, 

In Austria, Germany and England, 
three nations that have developed 
their programs intelligently, there are 
but fifty stations and fewer than 
7,000,000 receiving sets. There is an 
average monthly charge of but 33 
cents upon every owner of a receiving 
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set. Fach listener pays this reasonable, 
tax, directly, for the privilege of hear- } 
ing programs from all the stations of 

Europe, instead of paying a vast in- 

definite sum, indirectly, as we do, for 

the necessity of having to choose those \ 
salesmen among 600 who will be the’ 
least offensive. 

The Austrian programs are planned 
to please a highly critical audience. 
The people are quick to complain of 
poor quality music or of badly in- 
formed speakers. They will not toler- 
ate profitless political controversy, 
campaign speeches, the jokes of an- 
nouncers or the sort of contumelious 
religious and business tirades that 
several of our stations permit and en- 
courage. They would be up in arms, 
says the director of Ravag in Vienna, 
at such stupidities as spelling contests 
and competitive broadcasts by chil- 
dren, and no one would even listen to 
the incredibly bad daytime talks of 
many of our stations. There are no 
unpaid “fill-ins” of the sort that we 
recruit from air-struck débutantes 
and unemployed vaudeville singers. 
Ravag pays, never exorbitantly but 
always well, to give its paying audi- 
ence at all times the best available in 
Austria of entertainment and educa- 
tion. 

The German stations, by devoting a 
great deal of attention to classical 
music and drama, “to please the intel- 
ligent one-third,” and by allotting ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of their air 
time to talks and lectures by well- 
known paid speakers, have succeeded 
in elevating the taste of all the people. 
Call the method autocratic if you like. . 
It has at least been highly effective. 
America would do well to adopt it and 
to realize that the public whom we 
serve so grandly and so. badly will 
never lift itself by its own boot-straps. 

Wherever station directors have 
proceeded with their programs on the 
theory that the people must be taught 
what to want, there programs have 
improved. But nowhere has more 
vision gone into the development of 
broadcasting than in England. The 
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British Broadcasting Corporation, in 
attempting ‘‘to please 75 per cent of 
the listeners 75 per cent of the time,” 
instead of 90 per cent of the listeners 
all of the time, has demonstrated what 
genuinely fine programs an enlight- 
ened ideal can produce. The B. B. C. 
devotes a sensible portion of each day 
to the light popular broadcasts with 
which we are familiar. The people do 
not lack diversion. But there the par- 
allel ends. Realizing that it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line between recreation 
and education, the directors of the 
B. B. C. and their advisers have gone 
ahead with program experimentation 
and betterment that have won the sup- 
port of all classes of listeners. 


The British listener lacks none of 
the good music that we must pluck 
from a heavenful of trash, and then 
be grateful for it to the courtesy of 
an advertiser. But the British listener 
has many things that we have not. 
When grand opera is to be broadcast, 
for instance, the B. B. C. offers libret- 


tos to its audience in advance of per- 
formances at 4 cents each. These give 
the seriously interested listener brief 
notes on the composer, a history of 
the opera and the sources of the 


story. Neatly bound paper book- 
lets are sold by the thousand in con- 
nection with almost every educa- 
tional broadcast. When a play is pro- 
duced, whether it is by Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, Wilde, Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Yeats, Synge or Shaw, a prospective 
listener can immensely increase his 
enjoyment by purchasing one of the 
B. B. C.’s Great Play Booklets, which 
are always admirably edited. I have 
one of these before me. It is Gil- 
bert Murray’s translation of the Elec- 
tra of Euripides, with an introduction 
by the translator, a synopsis of the 
story, a biographical sketch of Eurip- 
ides, a note upon Greek tragedy, a 
discussion of the relationship of Elec- 
tra and music, a description of the an- 
cient Greek theatre and a half-dozen 
interesting illustrations. For 4 cents 
the listener can enjoy intelligently one 
of the greatest plays in the world! 


“Broadcasting,” says the Hadow 
committee, “is likely to become one 
of the most powerful forces in the 
modern world. Its dangers are ob- 
vious. Unless the highest standards 
are maintained, its pervasive influ- 
ence may be a damaging one. Unless 
impartiality is carefully safeguarded, 
broadcasting may become a mere de- 
vice for partisan propaganda. With- 
out constant experiment and enter- 
prise, without imagination and vision, 
it might tend to reduce public think- 


‘ ing and public taste to the dull level 


of the average. Without continual ef- 
fort to stimulate the listener to play 
an active and not merely a _ pas- 
sive part, the result of broadcasting 
might be to weaken individual thought 
and initiative and blunt the critical 
faculty.” 


In contrast to this statement of the 
B. B. C.’s ideals, one turns to the 
prophecy of an American radio adver- 
tising man who joyously and elegant- 
ly says, “Take it from me, the day is 
going to come when the big stuff on 
radio will be advertising, or sponsored 
programs, just as the big stuff today 
in the Saturday Evening Post is ad- 
vertising.” If there is truth in the 
rumor that a group of British and 
American business men are consider- 
ing the purchase of a large Paris sta- 
tion, from which to broadcast expen- 
sive commercial programs, in English, 
to compete with the B. B. C., then that 
time may be nearer at hand than we 
know, and some of our radio perform- 
ers may soon be taking a trip abroad. 

Meanwhile Europe still stands with 
dignity upon firmer ground than we, 
and J. C. Squire is right when in the 
British Broadcasting Company’s Radio 
Times he says: ‘Even in theory it is 
disgusting that we should not be able 
to listen to a Beethoven symphony 
without a quiet hint that we should 
buy coffee. In practice we should not, 
and the Americans do not, get very 
much Beethoven. All the advertisers 
are going for the largest public. One 
movement from Beethoven, for the 
sake of prestige, is quite enough.” 
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FTER forty years of intensive 
A propaganda and support by the 
United States, Pan-American- 
ism still lacks popular adherence in 
Latin America. This is because the 
actual operation of this cooperative 
American movement, dominated by 
the North American republic, falls far 
short of the ideal which is earnestly 
professed by Latin Americans. 

American statesmen from Blaine to 
Coolidge have asserted with Latin- 
American publicists that Pan-Ameri- 
can solidarity implies cooperative ac- 
tion by the independent nations of the 
Western Hemisphere to promote the 
political, economic, social and cul- 
tural good of all. Without exception, 
they have declared the central aim of 
Pan-Americanism to be the promo- 
tion of international cooperation in 
every possible way. But it is charged 
in Latin America that our Pan-Ameri- 
can policy does not conform with 
these numerous platitudes. The state- 
ment of President Coolidge at the 
Havana conference that the rights of 
small nations must be respected was 
criticized as incompatible with con- 
temporary marine activities in Nica- 
ragua. American action in Central 
America and the Caribbean might be 
condoned, but not our unfortunate 
practice of pretense. 

That there are conflicting ideals of 
Pan-Americanism, those professed by 
the United States and those by the 
Latin-American republics, becomes 
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apparent in any analysis of the ori- 
gins and development of the move- 
ment. 

Simon Bolivar, “the father of Pan- 
Americanism,” advocated American 
cooperation, but his was cooperation 
far different from what is known to- 
day as Pan-Americanism. The great 
Liberator’s aim was either through a 
permanent confederation or through 
a series of diplomatic congresses, to 
guarantee the independence and peace 
of the nations that had been Spanish 
colonies. Several times from 1826 to 
1889 the Spanish-speaking republics 
of western and northern Hispanic 
America took part in congresses to 
promote union on an exclusively His- 
panic American basis. But these ef- 
forts received little or no support and 
all ended in complete failure. 

The organized international cooper- 
ation known today as Pan-American- 
ism was originated by Secretary 
Blaine in 1889, and has since then re- 
ceived its principal support in the 
United States. It differed from Boli- 
var’s ideal in that it embraced all the 
American republics, and in that the 
idea of political guarantees was defi- 
nitely subordinated to social, intel- 
lectual, and economic interests. It is 
this subordination of the political that 
has contributed to the ever-increasing 
Latin-American dissatisfaction; there 
can be little doubt that the Latin- 
American States consented to partici- 
pate in the conferences because of the 
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hope that these conferences would 
evolve international guarantees of 
their political independence. 

In the first four International 
American Conferences the United 
States was able without much opposi- 
tion to confine the discussions to non- 
political matters. The principal sub- 
jects discussed were of a commercial 
nature, and as a result the conferences 
struck no responsive cord in Latin 
America; whatever enthusiasm there 
may have been existed principally in 
the United States. Dr. Nadn, Argen- 
tine Ambassador to this country, said 
in 1913: “There is no Pan-American- 
ism in South America; it exists only 
in Washington.” 


On the agenda of the fifth confer- 
ence, held in Santiago in 1923, there 
were several subjects relating to 
closer political cooperation—an indi- 
cation that the Latin Americans were 
no longer willing to confine their dis- 
cussions exclusively to innocuous non- 
political questions. “All during the 
Santiago meeting,” says Samuel G. 
Inman, “two views of the purposes of 
the Pan-American movement seemed 
to be struggling against each other: 
one, aiming to maintain the status 
quo of the Pan American Union, re- 
garded it primarily as an agency for 
the promotion of business relations; 
the other to enlarge the movement, 
to enable it to function in settling in- 
ter-American problems and to pro- 
mote political, cultural, and social co- 
operation between all American coun- 
tries.” The conference adopted the 
usual “harmless” conventions and res- 
olutions. But the proposals designed to 
promote closer political association 
were not adopted because of the reso- 
lute opposition of the United States. 

It was generally recognized that 
the next conference would mark a 
crisis in Pan-Americanism. The United 
States Government sent to Havana 
the strongest delegation which had 
ever represented this country in a 
Pan-American conference, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself delivered the 
opening address. Again good progress 
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was made on questions of a non-politi- 
cal and semi-political nature. But the 
Mexican proposal that the Pan Amer- 
ican Union be reorganized to diminish 
the control of the United States was 
one of the most troublesome topics 
before the conference. Though minor 
concessions were made to Mexico’s 
demands, the fundamental status of 
the union was not changed. “The Pan- 
American Building remains where it 
was, in Washington, near the White 
House and not far from the United 
States Department of State,” said 
La Nacién (Santiago de Chile). A fur- 
ther effort to “outlaw intervention” 
was also successfully defeated by the 
American delegation, and after de- 
bates which evidenced very clearly 
Latin America’s condemnation of our 
intervention policy, the subject was 
deferred to the next conference. 

In general the United States dele- 
gation at Havana again succeeded in 
preventing any serious deviation from 
the usual path of “safe discussions” ; 
that school, which an American jour- 
nal of liberal opinions pertinently de- 
scribes as the “one headed by the 
United States which seeks to exclude 
major political issues, tries to keep 
the conference and its permanent 
agency in a rut of cumulative, bureau- 
cratic progress: pamphlets * * * 
scholarships * * * lectures * * * 
infinitudes of supplemental Pan-Amer- 
ican societies * * *emotion * * * 
soft soap,” won a decided victory. 

It is claimed by some that the co- 
operation of American republics is a 
natural consequence of the fact that 
they form a State system distinct 
from that of Europe, and that they 
possess common ideals, principles and 
interests. Although the elements of 
race, language and religion are ab- 
sent, proponents of Pan-Americanism 
argue that there is a sufficient com- 
munity of other factors to make for 
continental solidarity. Pan-American- 
ism “has been made possible,” said 
Robert Lansing, “because of our geo- 
graphic isolation, our similar politi- 
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cal institutions and our common con- 
ception of human rights.” 

By others the validity of these fun- 
damentals of Pan-Americanism have 
been seriously questioned. The two 
most generally stressed as making 
for a community of interests are 
geographical proximity and a similari- 
ty of political background and insti- 
tutions. Although the republics of 
Central America and the Caribbean 
have been drawn into the orbit of 
American influence because of their 
proximity to the United States, there 
is little difference between the dis- 
tance from Brazil and Argentina to 
the United States and to Europe. Be- 
fore the recent improvement of inter- 
American steamship communication 
it was easier to reach South America 
from Europe than directly from the 
United States. Admittedly, the Pan- 
ama Canal has brought the nations 
of Western South America closer to 
this country, but even in these days of 
rapid communication the phrase “‘geo- 
graphical propinquity” scarcely ap- 
plies to nations from 5,000 to 7,000 
miles apart. 

The other argument that there 
exists in America a community of 
political development is likewise un- 
tenable. The Constitution of the 
United States has been a most popu- 
lar model for Latin-American govern- 
ments, but it was the form which was 
adopted, not the vital spirit of popu- 
lar, representative, republican govern- 
ment. Superficial constitutional simi- 
larities exist in the two Americas, but 
the functioning political institutions 
are as far apart as the poles. The 
American States are republican in 
form only. 

The acceptance by the American re- 
publics of the principle of equality 
has also been stressed as a solid rock 
upon which the structure of “conti- 
nentalism” could be erected. Charles 
Evans Hughes spoke at Havana of 
“the cooperation of equals of common 
advantage.” Throughout the history 
of the Pan-American movement the 
principle of equality has been pro- 
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fessed by the member States. There is, 
however, neither equality of nations 
within the movement nor a recogni- 
tion of perfect sovereignty without, 
though theoretical equality before the 
law exists among the member nations 
of the International American Con- 
ferences. But the power and influence 
of nations tends to be proportionate 
to population and resources, political 
stability and financial strength. In- 
evitably some of the Pan-American 
members overshadow others, despite 
Mr. Coolidge’s statement at Havana 
that “the smallest and the weakest 
speaks here with the same authority 
as the largest and most powerful.” 
The great disparity in power among 
the American republics and the pre- 
ponderance of the United States com- 
bine to make State equality within 
the Pan-American conferences a vain 
ideal. 

Mutual recognition of sovereign 
rights by the American countries is 
given as another basic factor of Pan- 
Americanism. But this involves the 
definition of sovereignty. Calvo’s con- 
tention that the independence of 
States with all corresponding rights 
must be absolute represents the gen- 
eral position of Latin America. The 
practical-minded United States, on the 
other hand, realizes that absolute sov- 
ereignty is impossible because the en- 
try of States into the family of na- 
tions imposes duties and responsibili- 
ties which act as restrictions upon 
perfect freedom of action. Failure to 
agree on a definition of sovereignty 
has contributed inevitably to Pan- 
American disagreement over the right 
of intervention. 

If, therefore, the claims to a vast 
community of ideals and interests be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America are rejected, it becomes ap- 
parent that the real motive for Pan- 
Americanism is the desire of the 
United States that there shall be such 
cooperation, and the forlorn hope of 
the Latin Americans that this coope- 
ration be converted into some political 
service of value to them. The move- 
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ment is not spontaneous; its basis is 
artificial and forced. It is something 
“made in the U. S. A.” Its value has 
been seriously diminished by resent- 
ment in Latin America. Faith in the 
organization as a serious effort to 
work out Pan-American problems has 
been lost. 

Failure on the part of our sister 
republics to make any headway in in- 
fluencing the direction of Pan-Ameri- 
canism has convinced them that it is 
a superficial union, one-sided, top- 
heavy, and of use wholly for propa- 
ganda purposes by the richest nation 
in the world. 

The very term “Pan-Americanism” 
has been discredited for its associa- 
tion with “Yankee imperialism.” It is 
defined as ‘a hypocritical mask be- 
hind which is hidden the imperialistic 
creed of Monroe’; “not an expression 
of national fraternity but a danger- 
ous camouflage of North American 
imperialism’; ‘a continuation of the 
doctrine of Monroe * * * something 
very much opposed to the epic dreams 
of a great American federation of 
Bolivar.” The terms ‘“Monroeism” and 
“Pan-Americanism” are closely re- 
lated in American policy. The United 
States administers Pan-American 
good-will as an antidote for the Monroe 
Doctrine poison. It seeks to allay the 
ill-will arising from its intervention 
policy by ardently professing a coun- 
ter-policy of “mutual respect, sym- 
pathy and understanding.” The in- 
compatibility of these two policies is 
striking. Is it surprising that we are 
accused of hypocrisy? 

Disillusion over Pan-Americanism 
has encouraged counter-movements in 
Latin America. A plan for an Amer- 
ican league of nations, originally pro- 
posed by President Brum of Uruguay, 
embodies the ideal of those who would 
continue to cooperate with the United 

States, but on terms more in keeping 
with the principle of equality of na- 
tions. The Brum plan has received no 
favor in the United States. 

Another and more _ pronounced 
movement against Pan-Americanism 
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is called Latin-Americanism. It is 
boldly based on opposition to coopera- 
tion with the United States. Latin 
Americanists advocate abandonment 
of association with the United States, 
the formation of political alliances 
among themselves and the develop- 
ment of closer relations with Europe. 
Hostility toward the United States 
permeates the spirit of Latin Amer- 
icanism. “As you [the United States] 
interpret it, Pan-Americanism means 
your exclusive right to exploit our oil, 
forests, mines and markets,” says a 
leader of the movement. “Therefore 
Pan-Latinism is the new tool we are 
forging with which to fight you.” 
Latin Americanists attempt to expose 
the antagonism of interests that exists 
between their countries and _ the 
United States, and they extol the 
bases of Latin Americanism—tradi- 
tion, race, church, language, culture 
and sentiment. 

Although Latin-Americanism may 
seriously weaken the influence and ef- 
fectiveness of Pan-Americanism, it is 
questionable whether it will ever ef- 
fect the creation of a Latin-American 
confederation. There must be a 
stronger force than suspicion of the 
United States to cement the union. 

Pan-Americanism of the kind ad- 
vocated by the United States will un- 
doubtedly continue to exist; whether 
it will flourish is another matter. The 
influence of the United States in the 
Americas, particularly in economic 
matters, insures Latin America’s nom- 
inal adherence to our conception of 
continental solidarity. It would be im- 
practical for them to secede; and they 
have derived numerous benefits from 
the work of the International Amer- 
ican Conferences and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. But so long as the United 
States and the Latin-American na- 
tions profess irreconcilable convic- 
tions regarding the international 


rights and responsibilities of sover- 
eign States, the establishment of good- 
will and understanding can never be 
attained. 
















HE entry of American rubber 
T manufacturers into the rainy 
tropics for the purpose of 
growing their own rubber is a step 
to be watched with keen interest. 
Rubber is a juice or latex which is 
made by certain trees and vines in the 
rainy tropics. No good rubber trees 
or vines will thrive even in the hottest 
and wettest parts of the United 
States. The best areas for producing 
rubber lie for the most part along the 
Equator in a broad strip from 500 to 
1,000 miles wide. In addition, the 
windward, and hence rainy, sides of 
most tropical islands and coasts are 
similarly suited to rubber plants. In 
these hot and rainy lands, covered 
with deep forests and tangles of 
creepers and vines, are scattered rub- 
ber trees and occasional groups and 
clumps, usually difficult of access. 
From such sources small quantities of 
rubber are obtained with great labor 
and with considerable risk to health. 
For a hundred years rubber was 
used only in small quantities, for such 
articles as erasers. In 1823 Mac- 
Intosh in Scotland employed it to 
make waterproof cloth, but not until 
1842, when Goodyear discovered the 
process of vulcanization, was its use 
for this purpose entirely successful. 
The resulting growth of the rubber 
boot, shoe and clothing industries 
caused a gradual increase in the de- 
mand for rubber. During the last 


decade of the nineteenth century the 
development of the pneumatic tire and 
the increased use of rubber in surgery 
and the electrical industries added a 
further impetus to the demand. 


| The Drama of Rubber 


By GEORGE T. RENNER, 
Professor of Geography, University of Washington. 
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This ever-increasing demand re- 
sulted in an insatiable quest for rub- 


ber. Every inducement was held out 
to the natives of the rainy tropics to 
find and tap rubber-bearing trees and 
to bring the raw rubber to the trading 
posts. The white man cannot carry 
on sustained labor in the rainy trop- 
ical climate and is forced to rely on 
the labor of the colored races, who 
work only when they must. With no 
season of cold or drought to interrupt 
the food supply, the periods when 
man must work are limited to occa- 
sional short spells of haphazard and 
only moderate exertion which are 
separated by long intervals of relative 
inactivity. 

Many of the tropical forest peoples 
were at first induced to penetrate the 
trackless expanses in search of rub- 
ber by the fascinating articles offered 
them by white traders. But the ca- 
pacity of the natives to absorb trade 
goods and trinkets finally approached 
its limit, and the Europeans encoun- 
tered great difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient rubber to meet the steadily 
mounting demand. Trade gin as an in- 
ducement for rubber hunting brought 
somewhat better results. Head taxes 
and hut taxes were frequently levied, 
and were partially successful in pro- 
viding an excuse to make the natives 
work. Parties of rubber hunters in 
boats ascended hundreds of tropical 
rivers. Landing in insect and reptile 
infested jungles, they explored the ad- 
jacent forests until several hundred 
rubber trees had been located. Paths 
were then hewn and hacked from the 
camp to the individual trees, the trees 
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tapped and the latex collected in buck- 
ets. The latex was coagulated by 
smoking and made into huge balls, 
which at intervals were taken to some 
town at the junction of several 
rivers. 

Collecting camps or towns often 
grew temporarily to considerable size. 
Manaos, a town of this kind, lies 1,000 
miles up the Amazon in Brazil, and 
Iquitos in Peru lies nearly 2,000 miles 
from the mouth of the great river. 
The Congo and other large rivers of 
the tropical forest lands each came to 
have their several rubber towns, be- 
hind which lay scores of isolated 
camps in the gloomy forest. From the 
mouths of these rivers shiploads of 
rubber were hurried to the entrepét 
markets of the temperate zone. Men 
reduced to the point of moral disin- 
tegration by heat, humidity, dysen- 
tery and malaria, by drink and isola- 
tion and by continual contact with 
so-called inferior races of people and 
driven by the lust for more rubber 
which was opposed by native disin- 
clination toward work, committed all 
sorts of atrocities in their efforts to 
increase the output. The story of the 
German traders in Kamerun, the Bel- 
gians in Congoland, the Portuguese 
in their African colonies, and the 
Americans and British in Amazonia, 
is an ugly chapter in the world’s 
economic history. 

In spite of every effort, the supply 
of rubber failed to keep pace with the 
demand. Many areas were entirely 
depleted of their rubber resources by 
the reckless destruction of trees. 
Prices rose steadily until, in 1909, fine 
Para rubber brought $1.48 a pound 
in the United States, and ribbed, 
smoked sheet rubber $2.06 a pound. 

The advent of the automobile in the 
early part of the twentieth century 
made imperative an increase in rub- 
ber production. Brazil, whose Hevea 
rubber trees produced most of the 
rubber, forbade the export of either 
seeds or seedlings. An English sci- 
entist, however, in 1876 purloined a 
number of Hevea seeds and planted 





them in the Kew Botanical Gardens, 
near London, where they grew and 
throve. In 1881 some of these were 
carried to Ceylon and India, where cli- 
matic conditions resemble those of 
the Amazon basin. Several years later 
a few men, foreseeing the end of wild 
rubber as an adequate source of sup- 
ply, undertook the deliberate plant- 
ing of rubber trees. Hevea seeds 
from Ceylon were accordingly dis- 
tributed through the Malay States 
and the Dutch East Indies, and the 
experiment was a success. 


In 1900 four tons of rubber were 
produced from planted trees, and in 
1905 about 174 tons. In 1910 more 
than 7,000 tons were contributed by 
the plantations of Ceylon, Malaya and 
the East Indies. In that year, how- 
ever, 73,000 tons of rubber originated 
from the wild rubber industry, so that 
the 7,000 tons of plantation rubber 
represented but 9 per cent of the total. 
The price of rubber remained high 
and most people were not ready to 
believe that cultivated rubber could 
ever supply the world’s growing in- 
dustrial demands for that commodity. 
But the rubber planters steadily ex- 
panded their operations until in 1913 
the output of cultivated rubber was 
practically equal to that of wild rub- 
ber. In 1914, when the total rubber 
production amounted to 122,000 tons, 
over 60 per cent was plantation rub- 
ber. From then on the percentage de- 
cline of wild rubber has been rapid. 
In the present year nearly 95 per 
cent of the total amount was pro- 
duced on plantations. 

The world is now supplied with 
more than 500,000 tons of rubber 


‘annually, whereas the wild forest in- 


dustries in the best years supplied 
little more than 50,000 tons, As yet 
only a few hundred square miles have 
been planted to rubber, and there are 
several million square miles of the 
earth with the necessary natural con- 
ditions for rubber production. Vast 
areas in Mexico, South and Central 
America, Africa, Southern Asia and 
Australasia are included in nature’s 











potential rubber belt. In spite of this, 
rubber plantations show a curious 
concentration in the more thickly pop- 
ulated regions of the rainy tropics. 
Rubber growing demands much cheap 
land and much cheap labor, so that 
rubber plantations have been located 
in undeveloped forest lands as near 
as possible to the centres of dense 
population. The result has been their 
concentration in Ceylon, the Malay 
Peninsula and the western islands of 
the Dutch East Indies. A labor supply 
has been secured, in the main, by a 
system of labor contracting and in- 
denturing, at wages which vary from 
20 to 50 cents a day. 

Not only do most of the rubber 
plantations lie in British and Dutch 
colonial territory, but they are large- 
ly operated by British and Dutch cap- 
ital as well. In 1922 British capital 
controlled about 75 per cent of the 
acreage of rubber trees, Dutch capi- 
tal about 15 per cent, French capital 
about 4 per cent, and American capi- 
tal perhaps 3 per cent. On the other 
hand, the United States used approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the entire out- 
put of rubber. America was thus at 
the mercy of any possible British- 
Dutch combination that might be 
formed for the purpose of squeezing 
the consumer. But no such combina- 
tion was formed, since prices were 
good and the market lively. 

The planting cf rubber trees went 
on rapidly in expectation of a per- 
manently expanding market. But, al- 
though the earnings of rubber com- 
panies were very great, prices for 
rubber steadily fell. By 1920 and 1921 
production had caught up with con- 
sumption and prices fell to 15 to 18 
cents a pound, and at times even as 
low as 12 cents, although it cost per- 
haps 25 cents to produce a pound of 
rubber, and 36 cents was considered a 
desirable and fair price. The rubber 
planters were in a desperate plight, 
for this price slump occurred just at 
a time when general prices and living 
costs were at their peak. 

The British Government finally 
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took notice of the precarious posi- 
tion in which nearly $1,000,000,000 of 
British money had become involved; 
after a consultation between the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office and the leading 
plantation officials the “Stevenson 
plan” was put into effect. This was, 
in short, an arrangement to restrict 
the output and export of rubber from 
British plantations by means of a 
graduated tax. The purpose of the 
whole scheme was to raise the price 
to about 36 cents a pound by creating 
an artificial rubber shortage. Provi- 
sion was made for increased future 
demand, but the export quota was to 
be determined anew every quarter in 
order to prevent overproduction, 

The Stevenson plan met with imme. 
diate success. The British reduced 
their exports considerably. Prices rose 
to 30 cents, then to 80 cents, and 
finally to over $1 in 1925. But the 
Dutch planters, refusing to join the 
British in their restriction plans, 
planted rubber trees as fast as pos- 
sible in order to share the high prices 
created by self-imposed British re- 
striction. Since five or six years are 
required to bring a rubber tree to the 
bearing point, the British had several 
successful years. But while the Brit- 
ish reduced their exports to about 60 
per cent of the 1920 figure, the Dutch 
increased their exports more than 300 
per cent. In 1928 the price of rubber 
fell rapidly until it reached about 17 
cents per pound in April of that year. 
The Stevenson plan had collapsed, and 
with it all dreams of a rubber monop- 
oly. Once more the world could buy 
cheap rubber after having rediscov- 
ered that monopoly prices cannot be 
maintained by artificial measures. 
The repeal of the Stevenson act made 
no difference in the price of rubber, 
which remained at 17 to 20 cents a 
pound. 

The attempted restriction of rubber 
production had some lasting effects. 
Reclamation of used rubber was in- 
creased threefold; economies in rub- 
ber use were discovered and substi- 
tutes for many uses of rubber were 
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found. Prices for rubber are again 
low, but the United States, although 
without any immediate cause for 
worry, has learned a valuable lesson 
in the economics of raw material. In 
1924, when Great Britain was suc- 
cessfully squeezing her war debts out 
of the United States by rubber extor- 
tion, Congress appropriated $500,000 
to investigate the possibilities of rub- 
ber production under American con- 
trol. The great American rubber 
manufacturing companies also carried 
on their own private investigations 
and some interesting facts came to 
light. 

India, Ceylon and Malaya as areas 
for American operations were dis- 
carded because politically under Brit- 
ish control. Brazil offers environ- 
mental possibilities but lacks adequate 
labor in the areas most adapted to 
rubber growing. Mexico is too much 
unsettled politically to offer induce- 
ments to American capital. Panama 
is a possibility, but malaria (outside 
the Canal Zone) is a real menace. 
Labor is scarce locally and would have 
to be brought from Porto Rico or 
from the British island of Jamaica. 
The Philippine Islands contain more 
than 2,000,000 acres of land entirely 
suitable for rubber growing, but the 
entry of American capital into the 
Philippines is restricted by the law 
that forbids any corporation owning 
land in excess of 2,500 acres. The 
Dutch island of Sumatra offers a pos- 
sible field for American enterprise, 
but the supply of Oriental labor there 
might easily be restricted or diverted. 


In spite of these apparent draw- 


backs the American plans for rubber. 


plantations have proceeded. By 1928 
Goodyear possessed 50,000 acres of 
rubber trees in Sumatra, the United 
States Rubber Company controlled 
87,000 acres in Malaya and the East 
Indies, Ford was laying plans for a 
4,000,000-acre plantation in Brazil, 
and Firestone had secured a ninety- 
nine-year lease on an abandoned Brit- 
ish plantation in Liberia and had also 
leased 1,000,000 acres of adjacent 
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lands. The ultimate contribution of 
these plans to American industry and 
finance cannot yet be conjectured. 

For two decades the rubber planta- 
tion industry, localized in ihe Eastern 
tropics since nowhere else were po- 
tential rubber lands near large sup- 
plies of cheap labor, has been largely 
controlled by the British, while the 
Dutch, French and Belgians were im- 
portant participants. Since the World 
War America at last has a surplus for 
foreign investments and loans, and 
American manufacturers, lacking rub- 
ber are determined to produce it, pref- 
erably in Africa and Latin America 
on lands relatively near the United 
States. It will probably cost Amer- 
icans more to grow their own rubber 
than to buy from European producers, 
owing to the large outlay for regional 
development and labor, but it is ap- 
parently deemed advisable in spite of 
this. Enough land has already been 
leased by American companies to sup- 
ply more than the world’s total de- 
mand for rubber at the present time. 
Since America consumes 70 per cent 
of the present world production of 
rubber it would appear that American 
rubber growing will mean war to the 
bitter end with the British and Dutch 
planters—either that or failure on the 
part of the Americans. 

Firestone’s entry into Liberia is 
perhaps the most interesting of all 
the American projects for rubber 
growing. Liberia offers American en- 
terprise a better combination of cli- 
mate, land, labor supply and favor- 
able political conditions than does any 
other part of the world’s rubber zone. 

Liberia is a little Negro republic 
about the size of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, squeezed in between British 
and French territory on the Guinea 
coast of West Africa. The American 
Colonization Society, seeking to pro- 
vide an African home for Negro ex- 
slaves, purchased in 1821 a small 
tract of land from native rulers on 
the coast of what is now Liberia, and 
planted a colony of eighty freedmen. 
In spite of hunger, disease and hostil- 














ity from the natives the little colony 
grew rapidly. In 1847 it cast off the 
tutelage of the society and declared 
itself a republic. Its laws, Constitu- 
tion, governmental machinery and na- 
tional flag were modeled after those 
of the United States, and its capital, 
Monrovia, was named in honor of an 
American President. Today Liberia 
contains about 40,000 square miles, 
most of which is covered with virgin 
tropical forest, rich in oil palms, wild 
rubber trees and vines and cabinet 
woods. The annual rainfall is from 
150 to 200 inches and the temperature 
rarely falls below 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit. A more nearly ideal place for 
rubber production could scarcely be 
found. The descendants of American 
Negroes number not more than 50,- 
000, but the country is estimated to 
contain between 1,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000 inhabitants—certainly enough to 
supply adequate labor if they can be 
induced to work, 

This valuable piece of land has by 
no means been overlooked by those 
interested in rubber. The Liberian 
Rubber Corporation, Ltd., a British 
company organized in 1904 for the 
purpose of collecting and exporting 
wild rubber, had by 1910 built a road 
and planted 1,500 acres of rubber 
trees, the money for which had been 
borrowed in England on Liberia’s 
credit. The company failed, leaving 
Liberia financially ruined. The Brit- 
ish then planned to foreclose, and 
their ultimate plans undoubtedly in- 
cluded annexation of the republic to 
the adjacent British colony, with a 
great extension of rubber planting in 
Liberia. The intervention of the United 
States, which undertook the rehabili- 
tation of Liberian finances and the 
reorganization of the military forces, 
prevented this and the rubber planta- 
tion was eventually abandoned. 

During and immediately after the 
war Liberia as a potential rubber pro- 
ducer was almost forgotten, until in 
1925 the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company began its search for land on 
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which to grow rubber under American 
control. A $100,000,000 corporation, 
the Firestone Plantations Company, 
was organized at Akron, Ohio. The 
abandoned British rubber piantation 
was leased from the Liberian Govern- 
ment and reconditioned. These 1,500 
acres have lately been yielding 500 
pounds of rubber an acre monthly, an 
amount which exceeds by 40 per cent 
the average production in the East. 
In addition, 1,000,000 acres of rubber 
land have been obtained on a ninety- 
nine-year lease from the Liberian 
Government. Ten thousand grafted 
rubber trees of the finest quality 
have been brought to Liberia from the 
East Indies, and nurseries for domes- 
tic seedlings have been laid out. By 
1928 30,000 acres of land had been 
planted to rubber trees and additional 
planting has been pushed vigorously. 

Liberia received a $5,000,000 loan 
from American bankers in 1927, and 
internal improvement is proceeding. 
Harbors, motor roads and other im- 
provements are being built. More than 
12,000 natives are already employed 
and the annual payroll of the com- 
pany exceeds $1,000,000. Firestone’s 
plans call for an ultimate production 
of 250,000 tons of rubber annually, a 
scale of operations which will eventu- 
ally employ over 300,000 Liberian 
laborers. 


In many other ways the Firestone 
Plantations Company is contributing 
to Liberian development. Exploration 
and mapping, installation of hydro- 
electric plants, drilling of wells, build- 
ing of roads, hospitals and homes for 
workers are some of its activities. 
The company is even cooperating with 
the Liberian Government in planning 
a new school system for the country. 
Rubber, which once brought misery to 
Liberia, may eventually make that 
country one of the most advanced in 
Africa and one of the most stable 
and progressive in the entire tropi- 
cal zone. In return, Liberia will 
attempt to produce half America’s 
rubber supply. 


The New Spirit of Japan 


By BuRTON CRANE 
American Newspaper Correspondent at Tokyo 


been proverbial. No visiting 

public man dares face a Japanese 
audience without at least one refer- 
ence to the giant strides which have 
carried the island empire from feud- 
alism to post-war industrialism. But 
the average man fails to realize that 
practically the whole of Western civi- 
lization has during a like period made 
the same strides. Perry, knocking at 
the doors of Japan at the dawn of the 
present industrial era, found a nation 
of artisans. Europe, in the more ad- 
vanced countries, was near the end of 
its industrial revolution, while the 
United States was just beginning its 
transition from a system of economy 
based on agriculture to one based on 
manufacturing. Japan, with no need 
to go through an industrial reshuf- 
fling, entered the modern civilized 
world at the most advantageous mo- 
ment. 

Lessons which the Western World 
had to teach Japan were few and 
easily learned, and after learning 
them she had merely to keep pace. 
Favoring an easy transition were a 
people with a strong sense of govern- 
ment, at peace for hundreds of years; 
a strong character in the first Em- 
peror of the Restoration, Meiji, and a 
capitalistic system which had grown 
side by side with feudalism and could 
be converted readily to the Western 
pattern. Working against this tran- 
sition were a superstitious ignorance 
of the outside world, an incipient civil 
war and, after the war had been won 
by the party of progress, the private 
armies of the feudal lords. 


Ai progress since 1851 has 


_link the chief cities. 


For fifteen years the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and its allies fought the 
clans which wished to restore the Em- 
peror to temporal power. The win- 
ners, when they came to take office, 
realized that they would have to deal 
with the outside world. They saw 
that much had happened, that coun- 
tries of which Japan knew practically 
nothing had become a potential men- 
ace. They resolved that, first of all, 
the nation must be placed in a posi- 
tion to defend itself. This was the 
genesis of the plan which has guided 
Japan into modern industrialism. 
That plan may be said to be the rea- 
son for the success of a poor nation, 
boasting almost no raw materials, in 
taking its present place in the com- 
mercial and political councils of the 
world. 

Young men went abroad to study, 
some at government expense and oth- 
ers at the expense of wealthy family 
companies, In a very few years the 
plan envisaged a textile industry as 
the staple line. Subsidies were granted 
and private companies encouraged to 
undertake cotton spinning and weav- 
ing. Ships were purchased and placed 
in operation. Railroads were built to 
The national 
bank act of the United States was 
adopted, almost in its entirety, and 
fitted to the financial system which 
had grown up about some of the 
larger retail stores. This was, after a 
few years, abandoned for the present 
central bank system, modeled after 
the Bank of England. 

Politically, Japan had modeled her- 
self on Prussia and Bismarckian 
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diplomacy was in vogue. The first 
test of the nation’s new strength came 
in the war with China in 1894 and 
1895. Japan won and trade rose tre- 
mendously. War profiteers had made 
immense profits and formed new com- 
panies along new lines. 

Almost the same thing happened 
after the second test of strength, 
which came ten years later, in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Private enter- 
prise and the government still worked 
hand in hand. The large companies 
went into the fields which the govern- 
ment felt were essential to military 
and industrial growth and the govern- 
ment, in its turn, granted subsidies 
and raised protective tariff walls. 
The helping hand of the government 
was exceedingly important through- 
out the period from 1890 to the World 
War, for industry proved almost in- 
capable of proceeding under its own 
power. Booms during and immedi- 
ately after the Sino-Japanese and 
Russo-Japanese wars were followed 
by slumps which stubbornly refused 
to end. In fact, there is ample ma- 
terial for making the generalization 
that Japan so far (in modern times) 
has had no good business without a 
war. 

The World War, however, marked 
the end of this first phase of Japan’s 
industrial growth. The government 
was no longer an indispensable crutch. 
The plan was abandoned and new in- 
dustries appeared overnight. Europe 
and the United States were busy else- 
where and their Asiatic markets (in- 
cluding those in Japan itself) were 
open to the Japanese, who set out to 
capture them. Profits were easy, and 
necessities were often scarce. This 
was particularly true of iron and 
steel. Every clerk could make money 
in the stock market and every narikin, 
as the new rich were called, wished to 
become an industrialist on his own 
account. By 1917 there were 209 steel 
companies in the country, more than 
200 of which were less than three 
years old. The same thing happened 
in other industries and in commercial 
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lines. The narikin formed trading 
companies, dealt in raw cotton, pig 
iron and other bulk commodities. 

The end of the war found business 
proceeding at a tremendous pace, al- 
most entirely without governmental 
guidance and interference. A scheme 
for rationalization and unification 
which had been on foot at the out- 
break of hostilities was forgotten. 
There was current a belief that the 
industrialization policy had borne its 
fruit. Japan had come into its manu- 
facturing own. Post-war prosperity 
was even greater than war prosper- 
ity—until 1920. The Spring of that 
year brought Japan the world-wide 
commodity panic. Company after com- 
pany went down; looted for dividends 
during the boom they could not 
weather the storm. Banks found 
themselves hopelessly involved. Many 
of the mushroom concerns passed into 
the control of the big family groups; 
the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yasuda, Sumi- 
tomo and Suzki companies bought in 
for a song. 

Somehow or other the country came 
through the crisis. Hundreds of 
banks were in difficulties, and the 
governmental inspectors knew it; but 
they dared do nothing. To whisper 
the true state of affairs would have 
precipitated a panic which might have 
brought down the entire national eco- 
nomic structure. There was but little 
progress toward bank readjustment 
by 1923, when the earthquake wiped 
out property worth 5,000,000,000 yen 
in and around Tokyo and Yokohama. 
A moratorium was declared and the 
banks were propped up by special 
loans. Again little was said about 
their condition. 

When the world discovered the ex- 
tent of the damage which had been 
wrought the yen it fell to 38 cents 
from its par of nearly 50 cents. De- 
preciation of the yen had the same 
effect as a 25 per cent subsidy for 
companies competing with interna- 
tional prices. The stronger of these 
found themselves able to operate at a 
profit. Business improved. 
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Had this state of affairs been al- 
lowed to continue all might have been 
well. It is conceivable that sufficient 
profits might have been made to res- 
cue many of the weaker companies, 
that the banks might have been able 
to recoup their heavy losses. But 
Japan’s credit was too good. Seven 
bond issues were floated by electric 
light and power companies with the 
yen in the neighborhood of 40 cents. 
Prospectuses told of Japan’s indus- 
trial growth, pointed to the tremen- 
dous gains of the war years. “Surely,” 
thought investors in New York, Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, ‘“‘a country such 
as that will not allow its currency to 
remain below par for long. It will re- 
move its gold embargo at the first 
opportunity.” On this assumption 
they bought yen, which at that 
time was an exceedingly good gamble. 
They could get money at 4 or 44% per 
cent in any of the big financial capi- 
tals, convert it into yen and place it 
with Japanese trust companies at 


guaranteed yields which often ex- 


ceeded 7 per cent. Beginning in the 
Summer of 1925, the yen rose in six- 
teen months from 381% to 49 cents. 

Results were not far to seek. Com- 
panies which had just been able to 
survive with a depreciated yen lost 
money steadily. The pressure on the 
weakened banks grew too great to 
bear. In March and April, 1927, there 
came a banking panic, the end of 
what may be called the second period 
of Japan’s industrial growth, that in 
which the government was too much 
divorced from business for the good 
of either. It also marked the begin- 
ning of a vigorous reorganization of 
business structure. A new bank act 
was passed which decreed minimum 
capitalization figures. Banks were 
closed and merged. Doubtful assets 
were stricken from the books. 

In industry a new spirit became ap- 
parent. Manufacturers saw that they 
could not hope for the profits of in- 
flation for any great length of time. 
If they wished to survive, they had to 
deflate and cut their costs. Moreover, 
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many industries had expanded beyond 
the domestic market. They saw that 
they could not hope to compete abroad 
if they stood in need of tariff protec- 
tion and subsidies at home. Gradual- 
ly pleas in the press for more protec- 
tion began to die away. Efforts to 
improve manufacturing efficiency be- 
gan to increase. 

No attempt to remove the embargo 
on exports of gold was made between 
the 1927 panic and July, 1929. In 
that month Premier Yuko Hama- 
guchi assumed office and invited M. 
Inouye to be his Finance Minister. 
These men set about the task of re- 
moving the embargo, reducing gov- 
ernmental expenditures and urging 
nation-wide economy as preliminary 
steps. The lifting of the ban on gold 
exports became effective on Jan. 11, 
1930. 

Leaders in Japan realize that the 
failure of the country to deflate after 
the war boom has cost a great deal. 
Rationalization has hardly commenced 
and will be more difficult now that 
the empire’s leading European com- 
petitors have all but completed the 
process. However, there are signs and 
portents that the plan which was 
Japan’s salvation in the past will un- 
dergo a rebirth and emerge in the 
guise of rationalization 

In spite of the post-war panics, the 
booms during the World War were an 
advantage to Japan. The nation was 
enabled to experiment with many in- 
dustries which only costly subsidies 
would have given a trial in times of 
peace. Many of these failed but many 
succeeded. The result is that Japan’s 
industrial power today is easily three 
times that of 1913. Naturally, it 
does not compare with the United 
States in point of industrial output, 
but in many of the items listed below 
it stands well with the four leading 
European nations. Items which are 
almost entirely reflections of natural 
resources, such as coal, oil, iron ore 
and non-ferrous ore outputs, have not 
been mentioned. The figures on 
hydroelectric power, however, were 
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thought worthy of mention, as they 
show what use has been made of such 
resources as exist. Percentages below 
are based on actual figures for 1927, 
since world figures for later dates 


have not yet been compiled: 
Great Ger- 
Britain.many.France.Italy.Japan. 
(In percentages of world totals.) 
Existing hydro- 
electric power 
resources .... 0.2 0.4 
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Because of the original inexperience 
of their founders there are still a good 
many business concerns in Japan which 
are having a difficult struggle. There 
has, however, been a marked improve- 
ment in the general condition of 
business since the months immediate- 
ly after the 1927 panic. Many manu- 
facturers saw the period of low ex- 
change as an opportunity to experi- 
ment in more efficient production 
methods. Tentative steps were taken 
‘toward rationalization, in some cases 
successfully. As a result recent re- 
ports show that every major branch 
of commerce and industry is operat- 
ing at some profit. The Mitsui Hold- 
ing Company has just completed a 
survey of the reports of the 1,500 
largest Japanese companies for the 
last term. This list follows, including, 
wherever possible, comparative fig- 
ures for 1919 and for 1928. The for- 
mer year marked the greatest pros- 
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perity in Japan’s history. It is the 
steady but apparently profitless prog- 
ress since then, rather than the par- 
ticularly marked advance since the 
subsidy-ridden pre-war days, with 
which Western business should be 
most concerned: 


Most Re- 
cent Net 
Profit. 
1919. 1928. (P.C.) 
Department stores wives seaa ane 
BRGWING. 2 ccctccce atatend coi cae 
Copper mining.. wie occ, Eee 
Spinning a ° .d 
weaving (bal 
Of Yar). c.scn0s ©" 1,920,782 2,451,862 18.7 
— (million 
Week daccedaccn: 280 1,306 14.5 
Flour (1,000 bags) 15,908 42,846 13.4 
Cement (1,000 
WGP | sic th eiceccas 8,013 24,475 13.3 
Sugar (1,000 pi- 
CUIRY.. 5 dadas cass ere eece ee 
Banking (deposits 
in millions of 
Co) rere 9,694 11,757 12.2 
Rapid transit.. xan hee eee 


Export and import 
(trade volume in 
millions of yen) 4,272 4,168 11.8 


Hides and leather ee sine) Bee 
IGM isuaceece ass ‘aes ces 2Ee 
Ship building and 

car making..... aus case Cones 


Electric light and 
power (generat- 
ing capacity in 
1,000 kilowatts). 1,133 3,800 10.1 
Chemical indus- 
tries (electro- 
chemical output 
in millions of 
WOU sv oecncucss« 94 131 9.9 
Weelss textiles 
(raw wool con- 
sumption in 1,000 


LS) ee 51,376 99,239 9.6 
Railways (freight 

loadings in 1,000 

COM v5 nner ccescs 53,314 69,080 9.2 
Rayon (1,000 lbs.) 100 16,652 8.9 
Mining (coal pro- 

duction in 1,000 

WER ae'sc ta vieaec 31,271 31,615 8.5 
Exchanges ....... oe secs [ORG 


*Trust companies 
(accounts in mil- 


lions of yen).... ats 1,269 7.7 
Real estate....... dete saae:. (one 
Marine transport. 5.4 
Iron and steel 

(steel ingot out- 

put in 1,000 tons) 830 1,968 4.8 
Miscellaneous .... area awe eee 


*Trust companies now existing were es- 
tablished under a law promulgated in 1924. 
Rationalization, however, is bound 
to be hard, for Japan has two real 
problems to solve before it can become 
really effective. The first of these is 
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the attitude of mind of the Japanese 
worker. He is an artisan who likes to 
work well and in his own time, and he 
would rather work ten or eleven hours 
at a leisurely and careful pace than 
for eight hours at high pressure. A 
variant of this problem is found in the 
nation’s most important machine in- 
dustry, cotton spinning and weaving. 
The labor in the past has been almost 
entirely of the dormitory type. The 
girls go to the mills on two and three 
year contracts, leaving for their 
homes and marriage just as they be- 
gin to be efficient. Figures have been 
compiled to show that in 1927 Japan 
had a 76 per cent advantage over 
Lancashire in point of wages and 
other expenses per hour per worker, 
but that when the relative efficiency 
of the workers is considered Lanca- 
shire has a 47 per cent advantage 
over Japan in labor cost per 1,000 
spindles. That Japan is able to com- 
pete at all is due to the fact that 
Japan’s mechanical equipment is in- 
finitely superior to that of Lanca- 
shire, and that Japan’s mills enjoy 
credit of the highest order and are 
able to load up with raw cotton when 
it is cheap. In the last analysis this 
is a question of finance. 

Japanese labor is not so efficient as 
it might be for industrial uses. Fore- 
manship is a problem because of a 
tendency on the part of supposedly 
responsible subordinates to submit 
the most trifling matters to their 
superiors for decision. The chief 
trouble, however, finds its roots in 
the idea of caste. A man made a 
supervisor immediately assumes a 
white collar and refuses to be pro- 
faned by the touch of tools. The idea 
of showing a workman just how to 
perform a certain process in the most 
efficient manner is unthinkable. The 
process must be explained lengthily 
by word of mouth. 

There are, however, noteworthy ex- 
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ceptions. In the Government Steel 
Works at Yawata efficiency in hours 
of labor and tons of coal per ton of 
steel produced has been gaining every 
year. A recent statement by the gov- 
ernor declared that these figures are 
now almost as low as those ruling in 
Germany. The Imperial Government 
Railways, in their locomotive and car 
repair shops, have established stand- 
ards of dispatch which other coun- 
tries may well envy. 


The second great difficulty in the 
way of rationalization is the employ- 
ment problem. Japan, as hundreds of 
speakers and writers have made clear, 
has a large and growing population. 
Business, while expanding at a far 
greater rate of speed than population, 
is still too small to take up this slack. 
Since the World War there have been 
mutterings about the unemployment 
problem. Rationalization, unless ac- 
companied by measures designed to 
relieve the shock of transition, may 
make it worse. 

Japan is fortunate in having an in- 
dustrial class but little removed from 
the farms. Hardly an_ industrial 
worker but can go back to his home 
prefecture and live off the land when 
he loses his city job. This provides a 
buffer, but in the past several years 
the buffer has been worn thin and has 
lost much of its resiliency. Subsidies 
for industry have cost money, and 
that money has been raised by taxes 
on the farmer, already burdened in 
many cases by working but neverthe- 
less unnecessary relatives. 

Whatever the problems she faces, 
Japan’s future is not dark. The na- 
tion, above all else, has shown an im- 
mense capacity for cooperation. That 
capacity, centred on the plan, again 
in operation, and aided by the stabil- 
ity and confidence engendered by re- 
moval of the gold embargo, lends a 
tinge of promise to the years to come. 






















recently exploded by the presi- 
dent of one of our patriotic so- 
cieties who insisted that the United 
States ought forthwith to recognize 
the Soviet Government. Such a pro- 
posal seems to show a portentous 
lack of understanding of the political 
complex which we spell R-u-s-s-i-a, 
and which the Russians appear to 
spell L-e-n-i-n. Why has the United 
States Government till now refused to 
recognize the present government of 
Russia, and what changes in condi- 
tions suggest a reversal of a policy 
steadily followed by the United States 
for more than a decade? 

To answer these questions requires 
consideration of several others. Why 
should Russia’s situation upon the 
globe interest a nation as far removed 
as ours from geographical contact? 
What hus been the foreign policy of 
Russia and how does it affect present 
international relations? What is the 
relation of Russia to American fi- 
nance and foreign trade? What is the 
government of Russia, and how far 
can it be relied upon to assume the 
responsibilities of international inter- 
course ? 

Geographically, Russia is the coun- 
try which most resembles the United 
States. Its vast area, extending 
through the North Temperate Zone 
from European to Asiatic seas, is 
much like the American stretch from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. The two 
countries are similar in the extent and 
variety of their natural resources— 
enormous rivers, immense grain lands, 
vast forests, mines of precious and 
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base metals and minerals. The United 
States and Russia are the two most 
populous countries of the world living 
under European culture. Both coun- 
tries include many race elements, 
chiefly people of a higher culture than 
the original children of the soil. Upon 
the face of it, should not Americans 
and Russians, the American Govern- 
ment and the Russian Government, 
realize this kinship of resources and 
opportunity ? 

Nothing is more flippant than the 
familiar “scratch a Russian and you 
will find a Tartar.” For ages Russia 
has been, not the most Western of 
Eastern nations, but the most Eastern 
of Western nations. Six hundred years 
ago European Russia was studded 
with commercial city states, such as 
Kiev. They were rooted out by the 
frightful calamity of Mongolian inva- 
sion, which might have destroyed Eu- 
ropean civilization but for long Rus- 
sian resistance. The only way for the 
Russians to throw off that tyranny 
was to submit to one sovereign, and 
thus arose, about three centuries ago, 
the Romanov Dynasty, which lasted 
until 1919. It was a cruel, merciless 
despotism of czars and boyars; but it 
built up a nation which threw off the 
Tartar yoke, acquired Poland and the 
Eastern Baltic regions, and slowly 
pushed its way across Northern Asia 
to the Pacific. The Asiatic conquest of 
Russia has very much resembled the 
concurrent migration to the American 
West by the people of the United 
States. So far as accession of terri- 
tory by peaceful infiltration and con- 
quest goes, Russia and the United 
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States resemble each other; and the 
process has brought about similar 
problems for the two countries. 

With respect to the past and pres- 
ent foreign policy of Russia, the Unit- 
ed States has few complaints to make. 
The first international contacts began 
during the American Revolution. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the Russian Govern- 
ment sent a small fleet to New York, 
apparently as a hint to the British to 
be cautious about taking the side of 
the Confederacy. The only important 
joint territorial transaction has been 
the voluntary Russian cession of 
Alaska in 1867. Few Russians have 
emigrated to the United States except 
from their former Polish Province. 
The United States entered the World 
War in 1917 as an ally of Russia, and 
later sent supplies and troops to the 
North. The ambitions and the machi- 
nations of the Russians in China, India 
and Mesopotamia, while intensely 


significant for European countries, do 
not conflict with present interests or 


policies of the United States. 

The participation of Russia in the 
World War came about from causes 
with which the United States had no 
direct concern, and which to this day 
are misunderstood by many writers. 
Russia did not go into the war to 
smash Germany, but to open the 
water road from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. The first Rus- 
sian attack was made on Constanti- 
nople in the year 1000. The Crimean 
War of 1853, the Balkan War of 
1878, were simply renewals of a 
policy which no Russian Government 
ever can or will give up, and that is 
the policy of securing access to the 
warm seas over a water route en- 
tirely controlled by Russia. That 
policy has much the same justifica- 
tion as the Isthmus Canal policy of 
the United States, and is as endur- 
ing. There will be no permanent 
peace in Europe till that Russian am- 
bition is satisfied. It was not love 
for republican France but love for a 
free Bosporus which caused the Rus- 
sians to enter the World War. 


The United States entered the 
World War in 1917 indirectly as an 
ally of Russia, aided in provisioning 
the Russian armies and_ landed 
troops and munitions of war at a 
new port opened on the Arctic Ocean. 
For a time we assisted the then ex- 
isting Russian Government against 
an unexpected uprising in the rear 
of its armies, which developed into a 
successful Red insurrection. That 
movement quickly developed into a 
communist organization, based upon 
the doctrines of Marx as applied by 
Lenin, which came to be the Political 
Bible of Soviet Russia. It followed 
out what were asserted to be the com- 
pletely democratic principles of com- 
munism as laid down by the Com- 
munistic apostle, Lenin. 

For the first time in history a 
great nation not in the throes of 
war has come under the autocracy of 
a nominal government by everybody. 
The immense dominions of Russia 
have been in theory subdivided into 
a group of communities, bearing the 
collective official title of ‘Union of 
Soviet Republics,” with a national 
capital established at Moscow. The 
present map of Russia, therefore, 
much resembles the United States in 
being composed of a number of con- 
stituent States. The so-called Soviet 
Republics are each subdivided into ad- 
ministrative areas. There is a gov- 
erning body in each republic, out- 
wardly resembling our State Legis- 
latures, and also local Soviets. 

Here the resemblance to American 
government stops, inasmuch as the 
millions of nominal voters have prac- 
tically no voting power. They choose 
officers under conditions of nomina- 
tion which make impossible the elec- 
tion of any person believed to be out 
of sympathy with communism or the 
Moscow régime. American observers 
have seen ballots cast, but not one 
has ever seen a candidate elected who 
would confess doubts about the doc- 
trines of Lenin or opposition to the 
powers that be. The actual motivating 
government is the chief of a kind of 
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central committee which remains 
solidly communistic by a process 
(not unknown in American politics) of 
throwing doubters and dissentients to 
the wolves. In the centre of the 
inner circle there is a chieftain, once 
Lenin, now Stalin, whose power is 
practically absolute so long as the 
other members of the small govern- 
ing group stand by him. 

This is the government which the 
United States of America is invited 
to recognize as the actual political 
authority of Russia, as head of a 
civilized country, the citizens of 
which would then have a presumptive 
right to visit the United States and 
there to agitate in behalf of their 
type of government, at least until 
they conflict with some positive law, 
State or national. 

The United States has never been 
very scrupulous as to recognizing de 
facto governments, all the way from 
Liberia to China; nor has it refrained 
from diplomatic relations with coun- 
tries, especially Latin-American, even 
if the head was a conscienceless des- 
pot or group of despots. The official 
basis for refusing to exchange Min- 
isters and facilitate intercourse is that 
the property of American life insur- 
ance companies and other American 
financial organizations was seized by 
the Russian Government ten years 
ago. The Russians now cite as more 
than offsetting this claim, money ad- 
vanced by the United States for the 
support of the tottering Imperial Gov- 
ernment; and the use of American 
troops to fight the Soviets. Powerful 
groups of American capitalists de- 
mand recognition so that they may 
find an unrestricted market for their 
wares. 

Some real friends of humanity are 
deeply pained by the disposition to 
treat the Soviets as a danger to man- 
kind. There seems to be somewhere 
a powerful publicity system which 
favorably sets forth the immense 
progress in modernizing Russian Gov- 
ernment, education and business. Vis- 
itors come home with accounts of So- 


viet farms and factories and schools 
which are remolding the peasantry. 
Somehow these visitors overlook the 
fact that the vast improvements are 
made by a political machine closely 
approaching slavery. A central object 
of objurgation is the kulak, the “rich 
peasant,” who wants to make his own 
decisions and profit by his own en- 
deavors. The “rich peasant” might, 
if let alone, have an annual cash in- 
come of as much as $300. The kulaks 
are almost exactly like the American 
pioneers, who went out and took up 
land, worked and saved and strug- 
gled, and eventually came out owners 
of good farms and in a position to 
educate their children. In Russia it 
appears to be considered a crime to 
save money and increase stock and 
tools, for that means that the man 
who works hard will be better off 
than the man who takes things easy, 
which is a flat contradiction of the 
fundamental principles of commun- 
ism. 

What Americans, apart from con- 
tractors for machinery and bosses of 
large factories, have actually seen the 
concrete results of Russian agricul- 
ture, manufactures and education? 
Who has seen peasants of their own 
will flocking to the collective farms 
and asking to be admitted to their 
privileges? Who has seen anywhere 
in Russia, outside a few large cities, 
schoolhouses, libraries, trained teach- 
ers for all the children of school age? 
Who has seen an actual election in the 
country districts free from control of 
the authorities? The actual working 
principle of communism in Russia is 
practically based upon the belief that 
the average Russia is not competent 
to take part in his own destinies, but 
must accept the decisions of a self- 
designated group. 

The United States has never under- 
taken the task of implanting its polit- 
ical principles in the minds of foreign 
nations by army corps. However ty- 
rannical the Soviet system, it does not 
bear upon Americans outside the 
Russian boundaries. But all the world 
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knows that the principles of Lenin, 
which are the holy bible of sovietism, 
include an active and, if possible, a 
forceful instillment of those principles 
in other countries. Almost every Eu- 
ropean State has experienced active 
attempts of the Soviets to overthrow 
their existing governments. The same 
thing would happen in the United 
States if the Soviets had their way. It 
is a part of their political religion. 

Resistance to bolshevism has its 
ludicrous features, as when no objec- 
tion is made to the investment of im- 
mense American capital in Russia; 
but when the Russians attempt to sell 
their products in the United States in 
order to pay for those automobiles 
and tractors and machinery of various 
kinds, there is a great outcry on this 
side of the water. Likewise there is a 
possibility that the United States Gov- 
ernment may be called upon by Amer- 
icans who have made heavy invest- 
ments in Russia to protect those in- 
vestments from confiscation or ruin- 
ous taxation. Certainly if the Soviet 
Government should be recognized, one 
of the first duties of our diplomatic 
representatives over there will be to 
insist that American capital must have 
a fair deal. 

The real reason for the aloofness of 
the United States is not financial—it 
is an instinct of self-preservation. The 
Russian Soviet has asked for recogni- 
tion and has received it from several 
nations—even Great Britain, a coun- 
try which, however, once saw reason 
to withdraw its recognition. The basis 
of the policy of the United States is 
simply that there is no evidence that 
the people of Russia have established, 
or intend at all hazards to maintain, 
their present form of government. 
Visitors to Russia, of whom the writer 
has been one, find nothing which re- 
sembles “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 
Under the old Russian Empire, great 
numbers of villages had a local gov- 
ernment called the Mir, resembling the 
New England town meeting. No such 
bodies, chosen by the occupants of the 


land, are now permitted to function. 

The government is a self-designated 
group of men, including some very 
strong intellects, who take such action 
as seems good to them, with or with- 
out consultation with local authorities 
or representatives. The visitor to Rus- 
sia sees very few troops, but every- 
body is convinced that in the neigh- 
borhood of Leningrad and Moscow 
there are several hundred thousand 
who may be relied upon in case of a 
rising in either of those two great 
centres of population. With all their 
defects, the former systems did do the 
business of the country. 

The peasants were in a deplorable 
state under the empire, but millions 
of them had a vested right to remain 
on their lands, subject to the general 
control of the noble owner. Other mil- 
lions of peasants owned their own 
small farms. The policy of the pres- 
ent government is to break them up 
and to replace them with enormous 
State farms, carried on with modern 
machinery. If methods of living 
forced upon a population by the threat 
of military coercion are the best, why 
not transfer them to the United 
States? Because any attempt to set 
up cooperative farms and factories on 
the Soviet model within this country 
would bring about insurrection and, if 
persisted in, civil war. 

The heaviest charge of the Soviets 
against the United States is our par- 
ticipation with the Allies in their at- 
tempt to uphold a government of Rus- 
sia which had been in existence for 
about three hundred years. Yet the 
Soviets publicly declare that it is their 
expectation and desire and purpose 
that all nations of the world shall 
adopt the same system of arbitrary 
and unskilled and personal govern- 
ment which has been fixed upon Rus- 
sia; and which a decade hence is like- 
ly to be swept into the discard even 
there. The best aid that we can ren- 
der to the Russian people, with their 
many good and strong qualities, is to 
keep away from the human waste and 
despair of sovietism. 
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EUROPE IN 1930 
“Doctor, I haven’t felt so ill since 1914’ 


—Nebeispalter, Zurich 
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The Lady: 
‘Come on, 
Philip, put on 
your Winter 
woollies’’ 
Philip: ‘‘Take it 
away! That 
would suffocate 
me!” 


—Glasgow Eve- 
ning Times 
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Bertha: ‘‘How well I can walk! Are 
these stilts from Krupp or Stinnes?’’ 

Hitler: ‘‘No, this time the label is 
‘Made in Italy.’’’ —Il ‘420,’ Florence 
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ard, London 


“T see where Vice 
President Curtis 
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Now’ movement” 
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World 
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Recent Scientific Progress 


By WATSON DAVIS 
Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


is of four different types and 

that blood of one does not al- 
ways mix with blood of another type 
was one of the achievements that won 
the 1930 Nobel prize in medicine for 
Dr. Karl Landsteiner of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research. 
The enormous importance of Dr. 
Landsteiner’s discovery has been evi- 
dent to patients who have undergone 
the life-saving operation of blood 
transfusion. For this operation the 
blood of the donor and that of the 
patient must mix well or serious and 
even fatal results may occur. Conse- 
quently before each transfusion sam- 
ples of the two bloods are tested or 
“matched” to see if they are com- 
patible and belong in compatible 
blood groups. 

When the blood liquid of one nor- 
mal, healthy person and the red blood 
cells of another are put in the same 
test tube, instead of mixing freely 
the red cells often clump together as 
if they were glued. Dr. Landsteiner 
observed this in 1900 during the 
course of some investigations made 
in Vienna. Scientists call this glueing 
together, or clumping, agglutination. 
When it happens in a man’s vein, fol- 
lowing a blood transfusion, death may 
result. Agglutination did not take 
place at random, Dr. Landsteiner 
found, but depended on certain defi- 
nite properties of the blood; on the 
basis of these properties blood was 
divided into different groups or types. 
Three of the types were discovered by 
Dr. Landsteiner and the fourth by two 
of his students. 


[Dis er tour that human blood 


Every human being belongs to one 
or the other of the blood groups. To 
a certain extent blood groups are in- 
herited and this fact is often used to 
determine paternity. If the blood 
groups of each parent are known, one 
can state to which group their child 
might belong. 

How fast yeast or flies grow may 
seem to have little relation to the 1930 
population figures, but Professor Ray- 
mond Pearl and Professor Lowell J. 
Reed of the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health of the Johns Hopkins 
University, with a background of ex- 
tensive and thorough studies of yeast 
and fly as well as human populations, 
predicted with great accuracy just 
how many people the census enumera- 
tors would find in the United States 
this year. Ten years ago, using only 
population data of 1910 and earlier, 
they drew a “logistic curve” of popu- 
lation growth of the United States 
which predicted that the population 
in 1930 would be 122,400,000. The of- 
ficial ‘census figures were 122,700,000 
and the prediction was thus correct to 
within only 2.5 parts per thousand. 
This is probably the most accurate 
forecast of a population of a large 
country ever made on the basis solely 
of data twenty years in advance of 
the event. 

Professors Pearl and Reed have 
shown that human and other popula- 
tions have a tendency to grow slowly 
at first, then rapidly, then slowly 
again until they become stationary. 
The curve of growth under given con- 
ditions can be expressed as an equa- 
tion. Their studies suggest that the 
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populations of the United States will 
become stationary at about the year 
2100 with a census figure of approxi- 
mately 197,000,000. This assumes, of 
course, that the earlier growth of the 
country will be continued according 
to their law and that there are no 
serious or cataclysmic alterations of 
climatic, geological, biological, eco- 
nomic or social conditions. 

The John Fitz Medal for 1931, one 
of the greatest honors of the engineer- 
ing profession of America, has been 
awarded to Admiral Watson Taylor, 
U. S. N., retired. The medal in the 
past has gone, among others, to Her- 
bert Hoover, engineer President; 
Ralph Modjeski, bridge builder, and 
Elmer A. Sperry, inventor. Admiral 
Taylor’s achievement in marine archi- 
tecture, revolutionary results of per- 
sistent research in hull design, im- 
provements in many types of war 
ships and distinguished service as 
chief constructor of the United States 
Navy during the World War, are ac- 
knowledged in the award, which is 
the combined choice of the four Amer- 
ican societies of civil, mining and 
metallurgical, mechanical and electri- 
cal engineers. 

The halving of the coal bill of the 
United States Navy by the utilization 
of the bow wave for ship propulsion 
is said to be among Admiral Taylor’s 
most notable achievements. This prac- 
tice has been adopted by every navy 
in the world and more recently has 
been extended to the merchant ma- 
rine. As chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair of the Navy dur- 
ing the World War Admiral Taylor 
initiated aeronautical development 
which resulted in the first flight 
across the Atlantic, that of the NC-4 
in 1919, and in the building of the 
airship Shenandoah. Both as a mid- 
shipman at the United States Naval 
Academy and as a post-graduate at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
England, he made the highest marks 
ever attained by any student up to 
that time. 

The first dinosaur eggs to be dis- 
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covered on this continent were dis- 
covered this past Summer near Red 
Ledge, Mont., by a Princeton Univer- 
sity expedition directed by Dr. Glen 
L. Jepsen. The fragments of eggs re- 
semble in several particulars those 
found recently in Mongolia. The Old 
and New World eggs occurred in close- 
ly similar geologic formation; the 
American eggs were found in the 
Upper Lance formation, which was 
deposited in Upper Cretaceous time, 
while the Mongolian ones came from 
the Djadochta formation, which is 
also cretaceous. Since the Mongolian 
formations are known to be older 
than the American ones, it is logical 
to believe that the eggs found this 
Summer are younger than those found 
in Mongolia. 

The broken remains found by the 
Scott Fund Expedition, like those in 
Mongolia, are rough and pitted, but 
the American ones are black, where- 
as those found in Mongolia are red- 
dish-brown. Although no complete 
eggs were found, the original eggs 
were possibly larger than those found 
in Asia. While it is impossible to tell 
what type of dinosaur laid the eggs, 
they were found in close association 
with bones and teeth of the reptile 
genus Triceratops, which may be a 
descendant of the genus Protoceratops 
found in Mongolia. 

Thousands of little three-toed horses 
and numerous birds that lived some 
35,000,000 years ago in the geologic 
time called Oligocene are contained in 
a fossil deposit discovered and ex- 
plored last Summer near Torrington, 
Wyo., by an expedition of the Har- 
vard University Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology. Nowhere else in the 
world, except in the Pleistocene beds 
at Rancho La Brea, near Los Angeles, 
do fossil bird bones occur in such 
abundance. 

It is expected that the discovery 
will do much to fill missing chapters 
in the evolution of the horse and many 
birds. Over 6,000 pounds of fossil ma- 
terial was shipped back to Cambridge 
for study, and the whole fossil deposit 
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that extends for a half mile, varying 
in thickness from ten inches to three 
feet, has just been purchased by the 
Harvard Museum. A large two-ton 
slab of the fossil deposit was sent to 
Cambridge for exhibition purposes. 
There is no other single deposit known 
where practically the whole Oligocene 
fauna is represented; in addition to 
the abundance of bird bones and the 
thousands of skeletons of the three- 
toed horse, Mesohippus, fossils of the 
rhinoceros, Caenopus, and nearly 
every other sort of Oligocene animal 
are found in the Torrington deposit. 

An ancient tomb that has remained 
undisturbed for many centuries has 
been discovered at Tell Billa in 
Northern Mesopotamia, where an ex- 
pedition sponsored by the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum is excavat- 
ing under the direction of Dr. 


Ephraim A. Speiser. The tomb con- 
tains a sarcophagus made of terra 
cotta, an assortment of pottery and 
some beautiful bronzes. Apparently it 


dates from the Persian Achaeminid 
dynasty which ruled from about 540 
B. C. until the conquests of Alexander 
the Great ended its reign about 330 
B. C. 

Tell Billa, one of the largest and 
most imposing mounds in ancient 
Assyria, attracted the attention of 
Dr. Speiser four years ago. At that 
time a surface examination of the 
site revealed that the huge mound 
contained extensive remains, both pre- 
historic and historic. The find that 
spurred Dr. Speiser on to further re- 
search was a brick bearing the seal 
of Sennacherib, Assyrian King of 
biblical fame; this indicated that the 
mound contained one of the Summer 
palaces of this famous royalty. 

Tell Billa was also one of the places 
through which the “Ten Thousand” 
passed on their retreat after the Bat- 
tle of Cunaxa in 401 B. C., when Cy- 
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rus, with 10,000 Greek mercenaries, 
was killed in an attempt to seize the 
Persian throne from his brother. The 
site of Tell Billa was occupied con- 
stantly from 4000 B. C. until the end 
of the Assyrian Empire in 606 B. C. 
and it is believed that the excavations 
will reveal material of the Golden 
Age of Assyrian art as well as pre- 
historic remains of importance. 


Indians in Colorado long ago con- 
structed for their religious rites mys- 
terious circles of stones that call to 
mind the great stone circle at Stone- 
henge in England. Professor E. B. 
Renaud of the University of Denver 
while investigating the local rumor of 
an Indian fort, found that the “fort” 
was really a series of circles of gray 
and brown sandstone slabs set on a 
high cliff overlooking the Apishapa 
River and the surrounding country. 
The circle of stones would have had 
no usefulness as a defense and they 
are unlike rings marked off for wig- 
wams. Professor Renaud concluded 
that labor involved in carrying the 
slabs and aligning them according to 
a pattern can hardly be justified un- 
less the enclosure had some cere- 
monial function. 


The Colorado circles are not con- 
structed on so grand a scale as the 
prehistoric Britons achieved at Stone- 
henge, but the Indians had a most im- 
pressive setting for their rites. One 
group of circles ranged from one pace 
to nine paces in diameter, and the 
group was more or less surrounded 
by a slab fence with an opening at 
one end. At another site along the 
Apishapa Professor Renaud discov- 
ered another group of circles made of 
larger monoliths, and here he found 
that each circle had an upright stone 
post in the centre. A solar cult may 
be suggested by the circular shape 
and the presence of a central monolith. 
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ISARMAMENT 
is a word gen- By JAMES THAYER GEROULD or that particular they 


erally associ- 
ated with things mili- 
tary and naval, with 
questions of trained reserves, of 
war material, of tonnage and of cate- 
gories of vessels. No undue extension 
of the word is needed, however, to 
cover those economic weapons with 
which nations strive to gain an ad- 
vantage over their neighbors, their 
tariffs, their restrictions on imports 
and exports, their subsidies, and their 
attempts to establish monopoly. Both 
sorts of weapons are defended as 
necessary for “security,” for the pres- 
ervation of cultural and economic 
standards, and for defense against 
foreign invasion, whether of troops or 
of goods. Both tend toward competi- 
tive increase; and, if they are not in 
some way limited, almost inevitably 
grow until they are a menace to the 
peace and security which they are 
designed to support. Both involve 
issues that are, in the highest degree, 
complex; and any adjustment of them 
on an international basis, so that they 
may lose their provocative character, 
is most difficult. Since they concern 
the very life of the nation, responsible 
statesmen in dealing with them find 
it very difficult to make the reciprocal 
concessions necessary either for mili- 
tary or economic disarmament. Even 
though, in their own minds, they may 
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might yield without 
national loss, or even 
with ultimate national 
advantage, they, nevertheless, may 
know that the public opinion which 
they represent, less well informed, is 
not ready to accept their view; and 
that their political enemies will cry 
“traitor” if, in any manner, they 
weaken the power of the weapons on 
which the nation has been taught to 
depend. 

It is this fact, plus the complexity 
of the standards involved, plus the 
constant striving of the powers which 
“won the war” to maintain what they 
gained, and the struggle of those who 
lost to regain their prestige, that has 
made the record of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission so discour- 
aging, and which occasioned the at- 
mosphere of pessimism which sur- 
rounded the opening of what was hoped 
to be its final session. Although the 
London naval conference last Spring 
tentatively settled certain controvert- 
ed points, the fact that France and 
Italy have failed to compose their dif- 
ferences, and consequently have not 
ratified, deprives those decisions of 
some of their force. There remained in 
any event fifteen major points on the 
agenda, along with a host of subsidi- 
ary questions, to the discussion of 
which the commission was expected to 
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devote from six weeks to two months. 
It might be that the intervention of 
Ambassador Gibson, in his successive 
visits to Paris and Rome during the 
month of October, would result in the 
discovery of a formula which would 
break the deadlock between France 
and Italy; or it might be, though this 
hardly seemed probable, that Wash- 
ington would announce a policy as to 
the action of the United States in the 
event of a violation of the Pact of 
Paris. It might be that Germany and 
Russia would force the hand of the 
other powers and compel some sort of 
affirmative action. Of these three 
points, by far the most important was 
the second, for until our government 
gave assurance of its action there was 
little hope for any very positive ad- 
vance. If the conference should fail, 
from our glass houses it will be unwise 
to throw stones at the European pow- 
ers as responsible for the meager re- 
sult. 

The preparatory commission met 
at Geneva on Nov. 6 with delegations 
from thirty-one States, including the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
M. Aghnides, director of the disarma- 
ment section of the Secretariat, in- 
vited the principal Foreign Offices of 
Europe to pave the way for progress; 
while Hugh Gibson, head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, tried to bring France 
and Italy to some agreement, thus 
clearing the way for further results 
at Geneva. 

The opening speech by the Soviet 
delegate, Maxim Litvinov, stressed 
the acute need for peace in the diffi- 
cult political and economic period 
through which the world is going. He 
pleaded that the commission widen the 
scope of disarmament. At a meeting 
on Nov. 7 it was agreed that arma- 
ment limitation should include limita- 
tion of naval personnel, an agreement 
which, however, led to controversy 
as to whether the personnel should be 
limited in its entirety or by categories. 
The committee was apparently dead- 
locked on this “minor technical ques- 
tion.” The German delegation closed 
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the meeting with a reopening of the 
discussion of limiting trained re- 
serves. The commission, however, on 
Nov. 8 repeated its decision of last 
year to exclude trained military re- 
serves from direct limitation. This was 
the only decision which had been 
reached up to the time of this writing. 
Discussion was rife as to a time limi- 
tation on conscripts’ service, as to the 
methods of limiting naval personnel, 
and as to the incorporation of the 
decisions of the London naval treaty 
into the commission’s treaty. 

Within the economic field it is only 
recently that disarmament has be- 
come a living issue, and the positive 
results thus far obtained are very 
small. The movement has not pro- 
gressed much beyond a partial truce 
and the discussion of regional agree- 
ments that will permit bargaining 
with other regions; but it is bringing 
together, for the discussion of a com- 
mon danger and for the elaboration 
of a common defense, nations that 
have hitherto been almost at the 
sword’s point. 

This writer, in the November num- 
ber of CURRENT HisTory, had some- 
thing to say about the impasse that 
had resulted in Europe from the at- 
tempt by tariffs to gain national ad- 
vantage at the expense of the for- 
eigner, and of the tragic overproduc- 
tion and underconsumption that it has 
occasioned. The Commercial Conven- 
tion, which was signed at Geneva on 
March 24, weak as it was, formulated 
a protest against the stupidity of the 
current practice; but even that tenta- 
tive step is still unratified and the 
“tariff truce” is not yet in being. In 
Eastern Europe, however, there is a 
rapidly growing realization that there 
must be concrete action. On July 16 
Poland made a formal proposal to 
Yugoslavia for the creation of an agri- 
cultural bloc of the agrarian states 
for the protection of their joint inter- 
ests. It was stated that the movement 
was intended to counterbalance the 
influence of the British Dominions and 
of the Latin-American countries in 

























































































































the League. Implicitly it is aimed as 
well against the United States. Later 
in the same month (July 21-24) rep- 
resentatives of Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia met in Bucharest to 
discuss their common interests. From 
one point of view the fact of this con- 
ference was amazing, for it is the first 
time that Rumania and Yugoslavia 
have made common cause with Hun- 
gary. Although the latter country 
is far from forgetting her claim to a 
considerable portion of the territory 
of her two neighbors, the disappear- 
ance of the Optants controversy has 
made possible so much of a rapproche- 
ment as has enabled her to join in 
common action envisaging agrarian 
cooperation and possibly a customs 
union. 

Very little is known of the specific 
results of the conference other than 
that it may be presumed that the 
joint reply, which early in September 
the three nations made to the League 
questionnaire (sent out after the 
tariff truce conference in March), was 
elaborated at that time. In this state- 
ment they demanded: (1) Preferential 
treatment of agricultural products of 
European origin; (2) the establish- 
ment of a reasonable price level; and 
(3) complete freedom of commerce 
for cereals in the European market. 
A week after the close of the Bucha- 
rest conference, delegates represent- 
ing Rumania and Yugoslavia met at 
Sinaja in Rumania. The communiqué 
issued after it merely said that “the 
two countries are in agreement as to 
the measures necessary to give prior- 
ity to Rumanian and Yugoslavian ag- 
ricultural products in the European 
market.” Negotiations were at once 
undertaken to bring Czechoslovakia, 
the other member of the Little En- 
tente, into the agreement, It was 
pointed out that Czechoslovakia buys 
annually more cereals than the com- 
bined grain exports of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. While it is not proposed 
that she should undertake to purchase 
the entire exportable surplus, it was 
Suggested that she should agree, in 
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exchange for priority rights for 
Czechoslovakian manufactures, to buy 
about $362,000,000 worth of Yugo- 
slavian cereals and a slightly smaller 
amount from Rumania. 

With this preparation the govern- 
ments joined in a nine-power confer- 
ence at Warsaw on Aug. 28, Bulgaria, 
Czechslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia were represented, as was 
also the League of Nations. Lith- 
uania was obliged to decline on ac- 
count of her political differences with 
Poland. The resolutions are summa- 
rized in the Economist (London): 
(1) Favoring cooperative action for 
regulating and rationalizing the ex- 
port of agricultural products, and the 
elimination of unnecessary competi- 
tion between the States represented in 
the conference; (2) a recommenda- 
tion that the “most favored nation” 
concessions granted by European 
countries should be subject to restric- 
tive application in respect to agricul- 
tural imports from overseas, to the 
benefit of agricultural products of 
European origin; (3) the desirability 
of securing immediate credits (up to 
five years, if possible) for agriculture 
through the League of Nations; (4) 
recommending the preparation and 
distribution of adequate and uniform 
statistical data; (5) a joint recom- 
mendation to the League of Nations 
that a standard form of veterinary 
regulation be imposed on all coun- 
tries importing and exporting live 
stock and meat products; and (6) 
similar international action to pro- 
hibit payment of export premiums, 

The soundness and efficacy of the 
principles enunciated in these reso- 
lutions may be debatable, but their 
chief significance lies in the fact that 
within two days nine nations were 
able to agree on a concerted program 
for action. This is a phenomenon hith- 
erto almost unheard of in international 
affairs. 

France was very prompt in express- 
ing her desire to supply the credits 
needed by the agrarian States. Her 
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Minister of Commerce, M. Flandrin, 
has recently visited several of the cap- 
itals, and it is believed that he offered, 
in exchange for preferential treatment 
of French manufactures, to furnish a 
large share of the funds required. A 
meeting of the joint committee, ap- 
pointed by the Warsaw conference, 
is soon to be held in Belgrade, and it 
is likely that specific proposals will 
be made at that time. 

Another conference of equal inter- 
est was held in Athens during the 
week following Oct. 5, attended by 
representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. While it was unofficial in char- 
acter, the delegates were men of po- 
litical and economic importance in 
their respective countries. They dis- 
cussed many questions related to co- 
operation in the economic field, and 
even went so far as to explore the pos- 
sibility of some form of Balkan union. 
What will come out of it, nobody 
knows; but that it is an event of first 
rate importance when Greece and 
Turkey, Albania and Yugoslavia meet 
to discuss common interests, there is 
no doubt. There is ground for hope 
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that, as a result of common economic 
distress, the nations of Eastern 
Europe—or, as M, Delaisi, in his new 
book, Les Deux Europes styles it, 
Agrarian Europe—may so far forget 
their traditional antagonisms as to 
recognize the necessity for coopera- 
tion and undertake the measures ne- 
cessary to secure it. 


The adjustment between the inter- 
ests of Agrarian Europe and Indus- 
trial Europe, between them both and 
the British Commonwealth, no less be- 
tween Europe and the United States, 
will require time and patience, a 
knowledge of economic interrelations, 
and most of all, mutual good feeling. 
If success is to crown this effort to 
secure economic rehabilitation, cer- 
tain traditional practices and concep- 
tions must be replaced by others. 
“Most favored nation” tariffs may 
have to go, or be greatly modified; 
the type of protection embodied in our 
present tariff law most certainly will 
have to give place to something less 
drastic; and economic interdependence 
must secure legal recognition, Na- 
tional self-interest will remain, but it 
must be more enlightened. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ISARMAME NT, 
opium, tariffs, 


slavery, light- 
houses—these are the 
most important sub- 
jects to which the League of Nations: 
gave its attention during October and 
the first part of November. 

Opium is a difficult question that 
has about exhausted the patience of 
public opinion and on which some real 
progress at last seems possible. The 
Geneva Convention of 1925 has now 
been ratified by thirty-eight nations, 
including all the important countries 
of the world except the United States, 
Turkey and some of the Latin-Amer- 
ican States. In accordance with this 
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convention _ statistics 
are now available so 
that real comparisons 
can be made between 
the various countries. 
The Central Opium Board, meeting on 
Oct. 16, reports that Sweden uses 12 
kilograms of cocaine per year per 
1,000,000 inhabitants, whereas Great 
Britain uses 5, Australia 14 and the 
United States 7. Turning to one of 
the most powerful derivatives of 
opium, diacetylmorphine, the board 
finds that Japan and France use 20 
kilograms per year per 1,000,000, 
whereas Italy uses 2, and the average 
for all countries is about 1. Definite 
figures and wide differences like these 
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make progress possible in finding the 
sore spots and in checking the illicit 
traffic at its sources. 

The logical consequence of these 
studies was the meeting of a prelimi- 
nary conference of opium manufac- 
turing countries in London on Oct. 27, 
The United States was represented at 
this conference by Herbert L. May. 
The purpose of this preliminary meet- 
ing, according to Mr. Henderson, the 
British Foreign Minister, was to work 
out definite plans for allocating the 
legitimate opium needs of the world 
among the drug manufacturing na- 
tions and then to see that no greater 
quantity of drugs than this is pro- 
duced. These plans will be submitted 
to a general opium conference to be 
held next May. 

The economic committee of the 
League met in Geneva on Oct. 27 to 
investigate the possibility of further 
“concerted economic action” post- 
poned from the conference last Spring, 
and to study the possibility of work- 
ing out tariff preference between the 
nations of Eastern and Western 
Europe without entirely abrogating 
the “most favored nation” clause. 
Most of the world still leans toward 
higher tariffs for protection of pros- 
perity, but Central Europe is definite- 
ly tending the other way, and the 
eight agricultural countries which met 
at Warsaw are definitely offering tar- 
iff preference for German, Czechoslo- 
vakian and Swiss manufactured goods 
in return for lower tariffs on their 
grain. The problem is complicated by 
the possibility of protests from Can- 
ada, Australia and South America, 
who wish to sell their grain in the 
same markets. 

The subcommittee on veterinary 
questions met on Oct. 20 to try to 
facilitate trade between countries that 
wish to export plants and animals and 
those that wish to import them, but 
at the same time protect themselves 
from diseases. 

A conference met at Lisbon on Oct. 
6 under the League section on com- 
munications and transit, to work out 
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uniform regulations and procedure for 
the buoyage and lighting of coasts. 
Thirty-three nations, including the 
United States, were represented. Many 
matters were satisfactorily settled. 

The preliminary report of the gold 
delegation has excited wide comment 
all over the world. The conclusions 
are that gold production in the world 
will gradually decrease, while gold 
needs as a basis for world credit will 
inevitably increase. As gold and 
money based on gold become more 
scarce, the value of this money be- 
comes greater—that is, it will buy 
more of other goods, and prices there- 
fore will fall. The remedy proposed by 
the committee is for all nations to 
decrease gradually the percentage of 
gold reserve, which now seems unnec- 
essarily high. 

The League is probably to have an- 
other autonomous section under its 
jurisdiction, the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome having 
voted to place itself under the aegis 
of the League. 

With the Irish Free State’s filing of 
the required tenth ratification the In- 
ternational Convention on Economic 
Statistics will come into force in 
ninety days. Thirty-four States have 
now ratified the optional clause of 
the World Court, thirty-two the pro- 
tocol for revision of the court statute 
and twenty-nine the protocol for 
American adherence to the court. 

The League commission investigat- 
ing slavery at the invitation of the 
Liberian Government—Dr. Charles 
Johnson of Fisk University was the 
American member—reported three 
kinds of slavery still in existence there 
—some cases of domestic slavery, the 
“pawn” system by which a chief 
pledges some member of his family as 
security for a loan, and some recruit- 
ing of labor by force. The Liberian 


Government promptly declared these 
three forms of slavery abolished. 

The governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization held its 
fiftieth session on Oct. 7. A committee 
of twelve was appointed to study un- 
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employment. Consideration also was 
given to the form in which the ques- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines 
shall come up at the next general 
International Labor Conference in 
May, 1931. Deputy Director Butler of 
the International Labor Organization 
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is now paying an informal visit to 
Canada and the United States. Sir 
Eric Drummond, secretary general of 
the League, will visit Uruguay for its 
centenary celebration and has been in- 
vited to visit several other countries 
in South and Central America. 


THE UNITED STATES 


HE election of 
Nov. 4, 1930, 
should delight 


the future historian as greatly as it 
baffles the contemporary witness of 
the scene. For that election established 
new precedents and strengthened old 
ones. It invited rash interpretations of 
the past two years and equally rash 
predictions for the next two. It created 
a situation unique in American polit- 
ical history which may materially af- 
fect the future character of our gov- 
ernment; but only the future can tell. 
In short, the election defies all reduc- 
tion to a neat and conventional pat- 
tern and its meaning is as much in 
dispute as that of the picture which 
was hung upside down at the Carnegie 
exhibition in Pittsburgh. 
Complications were, however, to be 
expected from an election in which 
the usual midterm reaction against 
the party in power was intensified by 
a business depression; in which pro- 
hibition was an explosive issue, cut- 
ting across both parties; in which an 
unfortunate tariff bill was made to 
appear the arch villain; in which all 


the disappointed hopes and the griev- . 


ances of a people irritated and dis- 
couraged by bad business converged 
upon a much harassed President. Add 
to these the hundred and one local is- 
sues and the 870 personalities (count- 
ing only major candidates) involved 
in electing a House of Representatives 
and you have a few of the complexi- 
ties of a country-wide election. 

The result was a victory for the 
Democratic party, which, if not a land- 
slide (a much-disputed word), was 
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certainly greater than 
the Republicans had 
feared. It was a victory 
which reduced the Republican major- 
ity in the House from 103 to a possi- 
ble two and in the Senate from a de- 
ceptive 16 to zero. Thus, the Seventy- 
second Congress, which by one of our 
curious political anomalies is not due 
to meet until December, 1931, will dif- 
fer from the present Congress ap- 
proximately as follows: 


SENATE, 
Old. New. 


Republican ..... 
Democratic ..... 39 
Farm-Labor ... 1 1 


While admitting that this situation 
was unprecedented, Republicans de- 
nied that it was sensational. They 
compared their loss of 51 seats in 
the House with the Democratic loss 
of 118 seats in the Cleveland midterm 
election of 1894. They pointed out 
that the Republicans lost 57 seats in 
the middle of Taft’s term and 75 in 
the middle of Harding’s. In the light 
of these figures they refused to in- 
terpret the 1930 results as a defeat. 

Such important matters, however, 
as which party will control the new 
legislature, who will be Speaker of 
the House, or who will rule the power- 
ful committees must remain in doubt 
until December, 1931. There will no 
doubt be deaths and resignations 
in the next twelve months, new ap- 
pointments and elections to fill the 
vacancies and at least fifteen contest- 
ed seats where victories were so 
doubtful as to hinge on less than a 
hundred votes. But one thing is cer- 
tain. Neither of the major parties will 
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have a dependable working majority 
and both parties will seek alliances 
with the insurgent bloc, which will 
hold the balance of power. In the Sen- 
ate, it is true, this presents no new 
situation, for the (nominally Repub- 
lican) insurgents, under Senator 
Borah’s leadership, have aligned 
themselves with the Democrats on 
the tariff and other major issues. But 
the House has been Mr. Hoover’s bul- 
wark of strength. It forced the Sen- 
ate into line on the debenture and the 
flexible tariff clause. It defeated a 
veterans bill which the President op- 
posed and passed another which he 
favored. It could, in short, be relied 
upon to push through the President’s 
policies, which the Senate consistent- 
ly obstructed, and its defection will 
be a serious blow to Mr. Hoover. 
Coalitions and bloc governments have 
long been familiar to the European 
scene, but they are comparatively new 
to American politics. Does the rising 
power of the Western insurgents por- 
tend the formation of a third political 
party? At any rate, it is a group of 
personalities which deserves to be 
watched. No less in the limelight are 
the two lone Farmer-Laborites, Rep- 
resentative Kvale and Senator Ship- 
stead, whose votes will be eagerly 
sought by both parties. It was also 
suggested that Mr. Kvale might be 
chosen Speaker if neither party would 
sacrifice a vote for that position. 
The Democrats achieved their gain 
of eight votes in the Senate by unseat- 
ing nine Republicans, and giving up 
one place in return. This involved a 
number of spectacular reverses in nor- 
mally Republican States. In Illinois, 
James Hamilton Lewis, wet Democrat, 
rode roughshod over Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, rolling up a majority of 
more than 700,000. This was the first 
time since 1892 that Illinois had gone 
Democratic in a strictly two-party 
contest. In Massachusetts, Marcus A. 
Coolidge, a strong wet, defeated Wil- 
liam M. Butler, former national Re- 
publican chairman. In Ohio, Robert J. 
Bulkley, wet Democrat, easily won 
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Senator McCulloch’s seat. In Kansas, 
George McGill succeeded in ousting 
Senator Allen, an unswerving admin- 
istration man. Less serious losses to 
the Republican fold were the two in- 
surgents, Senator Pine, who gave 
place to Thomas Gore, Democrat, in 
Oklahoma, and Senator McMaster, 
who was defeated by Governor Bulow 
in South Dakota. E. P. Costigan be- 
came Colorado’s only Democratic Sen- 
ator, and Judge M. M. Logan unseated 
Senator Robsion in Kentucky. This 
completes the list. The one Republican 
to replace a Democrat was Represen- 
tative Dickinson, who vanquished 
Senator Steck in Iowa. 

The addition of a number of new 
personalities will probably cause the 
Senate galleries to be overcrowded 
next December. Easily the most 
notable of these is former Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow, who won the New 
Jersey Senatorship by about 200,000 
votes. Others include Secretary of La- 
bor James J. Davis from Pennsylva- 
nia, Governor Huey P. Long of Louisi- 
ana and James Hamilton Lewis, who 
returns to the Senate after twelve 
years. The Senate lost a veteran by 
the defeat of J. Thomas Heflin of 
Alabama, who was made to pay dear- 
ly for his party defection in 1928, 
when he opposed Al Smith for Presi- 
dent. 

Thirty-one Governors were chosen 
in this election. Perhaps the most im- 
portant contest, so far as national 
politics is concerned, took place in 
New York, where Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt won a great personal vic- 
tory over Charles H. Tuttle. Mr. 
Roosevelt amassed a plurality of over 
700,000, a number never before equaled 
in the history of that State, which 
used to go Republican regularly be- 
fore the Al Smith era. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
triumph, in the face of charges of 
laxity toward Tammany’s judicial cor- 
ruption, was a sign of personal power 
which undoubtedly puts him in line 
for the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1932. 

The Republican stronghold of Con- 
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necticut astonished the country by 
electing as Democratic Governor Wil- 
bur L. Cross, former dean of the Yale 
Graduate School. Pennsylvania’s elec- 
torate deserted the Republican ma- 
chine to elect former Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, an independent dry Republi- 
can. Wisconsin adhered to tradition 
in choosing Philip La Follette, elder 
brother of the Senator, as its Pro- 
gressive Republican Governor. Albert 
C. Ritchie, popular wet Democrat, 
succeeded in winning a fourth term 
in Maryland. James Rolph Jr., Re- 
publican Mayor of San Francisco, 
staged a spectacular rise to the Gov- 
ernorship in California. 

As they affected prohibition, the 
election returns were variously de- 
scribed, by wet and dry leaders re- 
spectively, as “conclusive for repeal” 
and as doing no harm to the dry 
cause. Neither of these observations 
would seem to be justified. Despite 
the fact that the wets gained about 
thirty-five seats in the House, there 


was no change in the Senate, and Con- 

gress still remains overwhelmingly 

dry. This is easily demonstrated: 
WETS. DRYS. 


Three States holding prohibition 
referenda, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Illinois, all returned large 
wet majorities. Massachusetts voted 
repeal of the State enforcement act. 
Rhode Island endorsed repeal and Illi- 
nois gave large pluralities in favor of 
all three questions: Repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, modification 


of the Volstead act and repeal of the 


State enforcement act. 

President Hoover’s only post-elec- 
tion comment was his statement on 
Nov. 7 that “the job for the country 
now is to concentrate on further 
measures of cooperation for economic 
recovery.” In perhaps the most en- 
lightened declaration that has come 
from political leaders in recent years, 
seven prominent Democrats  an- 
nounced that their party did not in- 
tend to use its “remarkable victory” 
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to obstruct legislation “that conduces 
to the welfare of the country.” This 
pledge was signed by James M. Cox, 
John W. Davis and Al Smith, the 
Presidential candidates in 1920, 1924 
and 1928; by John J. Raskob and Jou- 
ett Shouse, Chairmen of the National 
and Executive Democratic Com- 
mittees, and by Joseph T. Robinson 
and John N. Garner, Democratic 
leaders in the Senate and House. 
The purpose of the statement was to 
allay any fears that the Democrats 
might use their power in Congress 
either to paralyze all administration 
policies or to engineer their own 
program, including a new tariff bill, 
thus prolonging the business tension. 
Senator Watson graciously accepted, 
in behalf of the Republicans, the 
Democratic offer of cooperation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Prevention” was the catchword in 
dealing with unemployment a year 
ago; today it is “relief,” and even 
“emergency relief.” As a matter of 
fact, prevention was not an appropri- 
ate word in 1929, for unemployment 
has been a symptom of social malad- 
justment since the war and, as the 
government well knew, it was acute 
even before the Wall Street crash. 
But the country was not psychologi- 
cally prepared, a year ago, to face 
that fact, and the administration 
acted the part of the medical man who 
says: “The patient has just had a ter- 
rible shock. At all costs he must not 
be alarmed.” 

This Winter the situation is differ- 
ent. The patient knows how seriously 
ill he is and is ready to be told what 
drastic medicine he shall take. “As a 
nation we must prevent hunger and 
cold to those of our people who are in 
honest difficulties.” This is the sim- 
ple, stark appeal with which Presi- 
dent Hoover initiated a new Winter 
offensive against unemployment on 
Oct. 17. A new organization was 
formed, headed by Colonel Arthur 
Woods, former Police Commissioner 














of New York City, who undertook a 
similar task in the Harding unem- 
ployment drive in 1921. To act in an 
advisory capacity, Mr. Hoover ap- 
pointed a Cabinet committee com- 
posed of Secretaries Hyde, Davis, La- 
mont, Wilbur, Hurley and Mellon, and 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It was the Presi- 
dent’s purpose to “continue and 
strengthen” Federal employment ac- 
tivities along three separate channels: 
by Federal expansion of public works; 
by cooperation with State and com- 
munity organizations; and by direct 
contact with national industries. 

No other new Federal agency was 
created, the idea being to work 
through existing bodies, which are nu- 
merous, and those which States, mu- 
nicipalities and private executives 
were creating in response to the Pres- 
ident’s appeal. There is, for instance, 
the business survey committee under 
Julius H. Barnes, which, since Decem- 
ber, 1929, has made periodic reports 
on the condition of business. There is 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
has been gathering much valuable 
data on unemployment during the 
past year, even though the figures it 
has published have been hotly disput- 
ed. There is the committee on recent 
economic changes, a Hoover concep- 
tion, which made its first report in the 
Spring of 1930. 

But these are mainly fact-finding 
machines, To manufacture jobs where 
no jobs exist is a different matter, in- 
volving endless difficulties and de- 
lays. This is especially true of govern- 
ment undertakings. Engineers may 
draw up their plans and architects 
their designs, but all work is para- 
lyzed until the money for it is appro- 
priated by law. It will be remembered 
that just a year ago enormous 
schemes for public works were set in 
motion by the government. What be- 
came of them? Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce re- 
vealed on Oct. 18 that $1,110,000,000 
worth of public construction con- 
tracts had been let during the first 
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half of 1930, as against $875,000,000 
for the year before. Another official 
source added that the government 
had begun work up to the limit of 
available funds and that the Presi- 
dent would ask for more appropria- 
tions as soon as Congress convenes. 
Meanwhile, a new impetus was evi- 
dently needed. Each of the govern- 
ment departments promised to rush 
through its building projects, slashing 
red tape as much as possible. These 
included new public buildings, roads, 
inland waterways and the gigantic 
Hoover (originally Boulder). Dam en- 
terprise. In the Nov. 4 election, fur- 
thermore, $300,000,000 worth of 
State bond issues for public improve- 
ments were voted. 

Private enterprise can act more 
promptly and effectively in creating 
employment. But, unlike the govern- 
ment, it requires, in addition to the 
wherewithal, a reasonable confidence 
that money spent now will bring in re- 
turns later, when business revives 
generally. In this field the response 
to the President’s appeal was encour- 
aging. A large automobile plant, for 
instance, which had been working on 
a three-day schedule announced that 
it would resume full-time operations, 
spreading the work over a greater 
number of employes. The railroad 
brotherhoods arranged to meet in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 12 to consider shorten- 
ing the working day with the same 
aim in view. These were typical of the 
many responses which, from all parts 
of the country, came pouring in on 
Colonel Woods in Washington. Even 
more astounding was the flood of 
remedies, panaceas and offers of per- 
sonal aid and the avalanche of callers 
who were eager to tell Colonel Woods 
just how to solve this unemployment 
problem. There resulted, however, no 
departure from the threefold policy 
outlined by President Hoover in his 
declaration of Oct. 17, which followed, 
in effect, the plan of the Harding un- 
employment organization of 1921, 
over which Mr. Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, presided. Only one 
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radical difference between the crisis 
nine years ago and today was found, 
namely, that in 1921 there was plenty 
of room for private building, whereas 
now the building industry is overex- 
panded and public construction, which 
lagged behind during the prosperous 
years, is badly needed. 

Acceleration of industry and ex- 
pansion of public works are big and 
impressive phrases. But the President 
was wise when he used the words cold 
and hunger. It was the response to 
these words which again demonstrat- 
ed the American genius for quick 
sympathy and quick action,—in an 
emergency. Almost overnight citizen 
organizations sprang up for the dis- 
tribution of money, food, shelter and 
clothing in the large cities, where the 
extremes of wealth and poverty are 
to be found. In New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Milwaukee, to name a few, 
prominent laymen entered into coop- 
eration with the charities and munic- 
ipal governments. A police census in 
New York showed a total of 30,051 
unemployed heads of families, and an 
emergency employment committee 
planned to raise $200,000 a week dur- 
ing the Winter to supply 13,500 men 
with jobs at $3 a day. 

As usual, all figures concerning the 
number of unemployed were contro- 
versial. The adminstration’s figure 
was 3,500,000, based on the census re- 
port of last August, which estimated 
that 2,508,151 able-bodied people were 
out of jobs and looking for work. 
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Thus the government assumed that 
unemployed in all other categories, 
such as disabled, temporarily laid off 
or voluntarily idle, amounted to no 
more than a million. This estimate 
was considered conservative, coming, 
as it did, just before an important 
election, a moment when no govern- 
ment cares to stress the gloomy side 
of its record. 


The death of General Tasker H. 
Bliss on Nov. 9 ended a long and dis- 
tinguished career of service in the 
highest capacities both in peace and 
in war. Appointed Chief of Staff in 
1917, he became a member of the Su- 
preme Allied War Council, and in 1918 
was chosen by President Wilson as 
military adviser to the American dele- 
gation at the Versailles conference. 
General Bliss’s military career began 
when he went to West Point in 1871, 
at the age of 18. From 1885 to 1888 
he was Professor of Military Science 
at the Naval War College. But it was 
as an organizer that General Bliss 
proved his very unusual ability. He 
demonstrated this talent most clearly 
in his reform of the Cuban customs 
after the Spanish-American War and 
during the mobilization and draft in 
1917. General Bliss’s wide experience 
included service in Madrid, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and on the 
Mexican border. He was made Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff and Major General 
in 1915, and Chief of Staff, with the 
rank of General, in 1917, 
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OLITICAL _un- 
p rest in Mexico 

early in October 
brought on a Cabinet 
crisis and resulted in 
changes in a number of important 
government and party positions. 
On Oct. 8 Luis Leén resigned as 
Secretary of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor and was succeeded by 
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Aaron Saenz, Secretary 
for Education. The 
same day former Presi- 
dent Portes Gil unex- 
pectedly resigned as 
head of the National Revolutionary 
party, which, since its organization a 
few years ago by President Calles, has 
been dominant in Mexican politics. 
Portes Gil assigned ill health as his 
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reason, but announced his _inten- 
tion to return to his law practice 
in Tampico. Other changes in gov- 
ernment positions before Oct. 8 in- 
cluded the appointment of Colonel 
Hernandez Chazaro, secretary to Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio, as Governor of the 
Federal District in place of Crist6foro 
Ibafiez, who, in turn, succeeded Cha- 
zaro as secretary to the President. 
Chazaro served as Governor of the 
Federal District for only forty-eight 
hours, and was succeeded upon his 
resignation by Colonel Lamberto Her- 
nandez. 


Former President Calles, who is 
generally regarded as the outstanding 
figure in Mexican political life, soon 
after his arrival in Mexico City from 
Monterey, is reported to have justi- 
fied the changes on the ground that 
friction within the government ranks 
would have to be eliminated through 
the expulsion of persons opposed to 
the government’s solution of economic 
problems. That Mexico’s Cabinet crisis 
had ended was the assurance that was 
given by both President Ortiz Rubio 
and General Calles on Oct. 13. Subse- 
quent events confirmed this assur- 
ance; and on Oct. 25 an important 
Cabinet meeting was held at which 
all Federal departments were repre- 
sented. An agreement on retrench- 
ments in government expenditures is 
reported to have been reached. 

Lazaro Cardenas, the youngest Gen- 


eral of Division in the Mexican Army, 
was on Oct. 15 named president of the 
National Revolutionary party by the 
executive committee of that organiza- 
tion. General Cardenas is a former 
governor of the State of Michoacan 
and was in charge of a federal offen- 
sive in the State of Sonora during 
General Escobar’s military uprising 
in the Spring of 1929. 





MEXICO’S BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


Depression in business continued 
unabated in Mexico during October. 
The fall of silver exchange from a nor- 
mal value of 3 to 12 per cent below 
that of gold on Oct. 13 agitated busi- 
ness circles in Mexico City. During 
recent months the lower price of silver 
has been accompanied by higher prices 
of prime necessities payable in silver. 
To alleviate the situation, the Minis- 
try of Finance arranged to withdraw 
from circulation 10,000,000 silver 
pesos. 


Trade figures for September show 
an unfavorable balance of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 against Mexico in a 
total trade of slightly more than 
$8,000,000 with the United States. To 
correct this and to enable Mexico to 
meet the present economic crisis, the 
Deputies from the State of Querétaro 
proposed in mid-October that 80 per 
cent of Mexico’s necessities be pro- 
duced at home and that imports, par- 
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ticularly from the United States, be 
curtailed drastically. 

A plan to reduce imports from the 
United States by $25,000,000 was 
drafted by the Mexican Tariff Com- 
mission and submitted to Finance Min- 
ister Montes de Oca for approval on 
Oct. 22. The plan proposes a heavy 
increase in import duties on articles 
that can be manufactured in Mexico 
or replaced by Mexican manufactures. 
Articles affected by the proposed 
tariff increases include eggs, fresh 
and dried fruits, canned goods, cloth 
(particularly artificial silk), horn, 
bone, glass, celluloid, rubber, leather 
and skins, 


Copies of documents found in Mex- 
ico which disclosed Red activities have 
been turned over to the United States 
Department of State, according to a 
statement by President Ortiz Rubio to 
foreign correspondents on Oct. 20. 
“My government,” he said, “is not 
only prepared but eager to cooperate 
with the Government of the United 
States in dealing with Communist 
activities.” 

The presentation of his credentials 
as Minister from Mexico to President 
Carmona of Portugal by Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez on Oct. 29 marked the 
resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between Mexico and Portugal. 


NICARAGUA HONORS ZELAYA 


The remains of J. Santos Zelaya, 
Liberal President-Dictator of Nicara- 
gua from 1893 to 1909, who died. in 
exile and penniless in New York in 
1917, were permitted by the Liberal 
Government of President Moncada to 
be carried to Managua on Oct. 12, 
where funeral rites, attended by 20,000 
people, were held after the body had 
lain in state in the National Palace. 
The revolution of 1909, which over- 
threw Zelaya, who was intensely anti- 
American, was, according to Chairman 
Borah of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, “aided and abetted” by 
the United States, and the Conserva- 
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tive régime that followed until 1925 
was, according to former Secretary of 
State Root, retained in power “by the 
presence of United States marines.” 
Despite these facts, the coffin bearing 
Zelaya’s remains was saluted on its 
arrival at Corinto by the U. S&S. S. 
Rochester. Such action may be re- 
garded, in part, as a mark of courtesy 
to the present Liberal Government 
which came into power in 1928 as the 
result of elections held under the su- 
pervision of the United States. 

Incomplete returns from the Nica- 
raguan Congressional elections, held 
on Nov. 2, showed the Liberals leading 
in most of the districts. The Liberals 
even won in one district in Granada, 
which has long been recognized as a 
stronghold of the Conservatives, One- 
third of the membership of the Senate 
and one-half of the membership of the 
Chamber of Deputies were elected on 
Nov. 2. The elections, which were un- 
der the supervision of United States 
marine officials, were reported to have 
been the quietest in the history of 
Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan Medal of Merit was 
posthumously awarded by President 
Moncada on Oct. 13 to seven officers 
and thirty-two enlisted men of the 
United States Marine Corps who lost 
their lives during operations against 
bandits subsequent to January, 1927. 


LAW AND ORDER IN CUBA 


The investment in President Ma- 
chado by the Cuban Congress of au- 
thority to suspend constitutional 
guarantees and establish martial law 
throughout the republic at any time 
within twenty days of the Congres- 
sional elections on Nov. 1 had a de- 
cided stabilizing and tranquillizing 
effect in Cuba during October. The 
President did not exercise the discre- 
tionary authority, but did sign a de- 
cree on Oct. 14 which forbade the 
holding of meetings or assemblages 
of any kind throughout the republic 
until Nov. 2. Additional precautions 
against possible disturbances were the 
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closing of all schools throughout the 
republic for one week before the Con- 
gressional elections; the banning of 
all parades and political meetings of 
all kinds until Nov. 21; the garrison- 
ing of troops at strategic points; the 
placing of extra guards around the 
President’s Palace; and a decree 
threatening expulsion from any na- 
tional educational institution of stu- 
dents and professors guilty of sedition. 


Rumors of an impending revolution 
against the Machado Administration 
were discredited on Oct. 15 by Harold 
N. Denny, staff correspondent of The 
New York Times. Outside Havana, as 
far as Santa Clara, in Central Cuba, 
he reported conditions tranquil, com- 
menting at length on the material ac- 
complishments of the Machado Ad- 
ministration that he noted on every 
hand, From Havana on Oct. 16 he re- 
ported that that city was “in the 
midst of a recurrence of the disturb- 
ances among students which had their 
climax two weeks ago in the death of 
one of them in a riot near the Univer- 
sity of Havana.” A student demon- 
stration, which resulted in the posting 
of heavy police guards about the 
Parque Central, was attributed to a 
declaration by Professor Vidaurreta 
of the University of Havana, upon his 
release from a two weeks’ incarcera- 
tion, that he would continue to fight 
for liberty in the streets as well as in 
the classroom. Tranquillity through- 
out Cuba was reported by The Asso- 
ciated Press on Oct. 29. 


A light vote was cast in the Cuban 
Congressional elections on Nov. 1 and 
the counting was not expected to be 
completed until Nov. 5. The govern- 
ment’s estimate on Nov. 2 was that 
60 per cent of the eligible voters went 
to the polls. Anti-government factions 
disputed this claim and stated that not 
more than 25 per cent of those who 
were eligible to vote did so. Neutral 
observers estimated that about 30 per 
cent of the eligible voters exercised 
the right of suffrage. In Havana eight 
polling places did not open because of 
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the failure of election boards to organ- 
ize properly. 

Encouraging information concern- 
ing the efforts of the Cubans to over- 
come the financial debacle caused by 
the drop of sugar from 23 cents to 1 
cent a pound in the last ten years, is 
found in an extensive report made to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce by Commercial Attaché Fred- 
erick Todd and made public on Oct. 
17. As proof of the progress being 
made in diversification, 200 products 
are listed which now are made for 
local consumption or to a limited ex- 
tent for export, many of which replace 
items heretofore imported. 


HAITIAN CONGRESS ELECTED 


The first Congressional elections 
since the arbitrary dissolution of the 
Haitian Congress on June 19, 1917, 
and also the first under the Constitu- 
tion of 1918, were held in Haiti on 
Oct. 14. The holding of the election 
was in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Forbes Investigating 
Commission, sent to Haiti by Presi- 
dent Hoover last February. The out- 
come was the election of fifteen Sena- 
tors and thirty-six Deputies, the ma- 
jority of whom are members of the 
Nationalist party and opposed to the 
continued military occupation of 
Haiti by the United States. Upon the 
assembling of the Congress its first 
duty will be to elect a permanent 
President to succeed Provisional Presi- 
dent Roy, who, as a result of an ex- 
pression of public opinion that was 
secured in accordance with recommen- 
dations of the Forbes Commission, 
succeeded President Borno on May 15. 
The election of a successor to Roy by 
the new Congress will be the first 
Presidential election held in Haiti in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1918. Presidential elec- 
tions in Haiti since 1918 have been 
made by the Council of State, which, 
during the past twelve-year period, 
exercised provisional but extra-con- 
stitutional legislative powers. 
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ETULIO VAR- 
(¢ GAS, standard- 
bearer of the 
Liberal Alliance in the 
elections held in Brazil 
last March and former 
President of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, assumed the Provisional 
Presidency of Brazil on Oct. 30. This 
marked the triumph of the revolution- 
ary movement begun on Oct. 3 by the 
opponents of President Washington 
Luis and the President-elect, Dr. Julio 
Prestes. Both the deposed President 
and his prospective successor were 
representatives of the Conservative 
party, which has dominated Brazilian 
national affairs since the establish- 
ment of the republic in 1889, and 
natives of the State of Sao Paulo, 
which has shared the Presidency only 
with the State of Minas Geraes. The 
revolutionary victory in Brazil, fol- 
lowing so closely the overturns in 
Bolivia, Peru and Argentina, main- 
tains the record of revolutionary suc- 
cesses against one-man governments 
which have made 1930, the year which 
marks the centenary of Bolivar’s 
death, a memorable one in South 
American history. 
When the revolution broke out, 


commentators seemed to agree in 


looking forward to a long-drawn-out 
struggle. Both sides commanded the 
support of substantial sections of the 
country, and each apparently had re- 
sources, in man-power as well as in 
finances and equipment, that would 
enable it to hold out for a consider- 
able period and to weather ordinary 
reverses in the field. Only a collapse 
of the government or of the revolt 
seemed to make possible an early de- 
cision, and neither side gave outward 
evidence of any weakness. The end 
came with as dramatic suddenness in 
Brazil as in the other three countries 
which have shared her experiences. 
Only the development of the drama 
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required a longer time 
for unfolding; the dé- 
nouement was _ swift, 
sudden and unexpected. 
Nor was the action-pat- 
tern essentially differ- 
ent, especially in Brazil and in Peru, 
for it was the loss of support of those 
military elements upon which it relied 
most that brought about the fall of the 
government in both these instances. 
This does not mean that the fall was 
not inevitable, but only that its rela- 
tively early occurrence was due to 
withdrawal of support by supposedly 
loyal military forces. 

The campaign in the field had been 
under way for three weeks, with ap- 
parently steady progress by the re- 
volting Liberal armies in the south, 
where Dr. Vargas had personally 
taken the field, and in the north, 
where the young and fiery Juarez 
Tavora was the rebel commander. Be- 
cause of the censorship and the con- 
flicting claims of either side, the exact 
extent of Liberal gains was difficult 
to gauge, but it was obvious that a 
ring of anti-government forces, though 
still far away, was steadily closing in 
on the capital. Federal troops in in- 
creasing numbers were joining the 
revolutionists, although government 
reports maintained that progress was 
being made in beating back the revo- 
lutionary forces. A demand made on 
Oct. 17 by General Miguel Costa, one 
of the rebel leaders, for the capitula- 


‘tion of the government was refused, 


and Federal troops were reported 
to have repulsed an attack on 
Itarare, in Sao Paulo, and to be mak- 
ing advances in that sector and in 
Minas Geraes. It is probable that con- 
fidential reports were not so hopeful. 
In the north, certainly, General 
Tavora’s army seemed to be meeting 
little resistance as State after State 
went over to the rebels. 

The blow that crushed the govern- 
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ment came on Oct. 24, just three 
weeks after the outbreak of the revo- 
lution. In the early hours of the morn- 
ing the Third Infantry Regiment, 
which had been ordered from Rio de 
Janeiro because it was suspected of 
revolutionary leanings, went over to 
the rebels and began an attack on the 
outskirts of the city. Large sections of 
the army and the navy, including the 
aviation force, upon which the govern- 
ment counted heavily, revolted. By 
early afternoon the President was a 
prisoner and the capital was in the 
hands of a military junta, led by Gen- 
eral Augusto Tasso Fragoso, General 
Joao Menna Barretto and Admiral 
Isaias de Noronha. President Wash- 
ington Luis refused to resign and was 
imprisoned in Fort Copabacana. At 
the same time the government of Sao 
Paulo, the only State which apparent- 
ly was still definitely on the side of 
the government, was taken over by 
supporters of the junta. Dr. Prestes, 
the declared President-elect, took ref- 
uge in the British Consulate. Rioting 
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with considerable destruction of prop- 
erty took place in Rio de Janeiro, and 
particularly in Sao Paulo, where mobs 
wrecked several newspaper offices. 
Abortive attempts at resistance by 
bodies of loyal Federal troops also 
marked the day, but by evening the 
revolutionary movement was a com- 
plete success and disorder had prac- 
tically ceased. 

The parallel with events in Peru 
here becomes more definite. As in 
Peru, control of affairs in the capital 
was in the hands of a military group 
formerly loyal to the government, 
while the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement were still some distance 
away, with no definite assurance that 
those in control at the centre of gov- 
ernment would turn the direction of 
affairs over to them. There was the 
possibility either that the junta might 
seek to retain its authority, or that it 
might endeavor to secure a dominat- 
ing place in a new and more perma- 
nent government. Texts of telegrams 
exchanged by the junta and Dr. 
Vargas reveal a somewhat indefinite 
attitude on the part of the junta, 
while Dr. Vargas was quite clear in 
his demands that the Liberal program 
be recognized and that the govern- 
ment be turned over to him. In this 
attitude he was strongly supported 
by his chief lieutenant, Oswaldo 
Aranha, who succeeded Dr. Vargas as 
President of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, by Olegario Macielo, President 
of Minas Geraes, and by General 
Tavora in the north. Senhor Aranha’s 
telegram to the junta was clear and 
strong, pointing out that the Liberal 
movement was in possession of more 
than half the territory of the nation 
and was supported by two-thirds of 
the population. Fifteen States were 
under the organized control of the 
revolution, he declared, and seventy of 
the hundred units of the Federal army 
had gone over to the Liberal cause. 
From Rio Grande do Sul alone 100,000 
men were marching toward the capi- 
tal. “We have the war material to 
enable us to fight with superior ad- 
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vantage over any force that can be 
organized in the country,” he tele- 
graphed. “We are the majority. We 
cannot remain standing in the middle 
of the road.” The junta in reply de- 
clared its program to be identical with 
that of the Liberals and emphasized 
the provisional character of all its 
appointments and actions. 

Dr. Vargas’s progress to the capital 
was slow, largely because of the tri- 
umphant character of his journey. 
Rejoicing delayed him at every step, 
and tributes to him were mingled with 
honors to the memory of Dr. Pessoa, 
the candidate for Vice President last 
March, whose assassination several 
months ago helped to fire the spark 
of revolution. Incidentally the delay 
made it possible for Liberal contin- 
gents from the south, largely com- 
posed of gauchos from the Brazilian 
pampas, and enthusiastic adherents of 
the Liberal program, to pour into Rio 
de Janeiro. Dr. Vargas’s triumphant 
entry into the capital was followed by 
a quiet ceremony which marked his 
assumption of office as provisional 
President. In a brief speech General 
Tasso Fragoso turned over the pro- 
visional government to Dr. Vargas, 
who merely signed an “act” assuming 
authority in place of the customary 
inaugural ceremony. Technically, Dr. 
Luis was still President, since his 
term did not expire until Nov. 15, and 
he had not resigned. 

General Leite de Castro, Dr. do 
Mello Franco and Admiral Noronha 
hold the same posts in the new Cabi- 
net as in the government organized by 


the military junta. This may mean 


either of two things, that a part at 
least of the military junta adhered to 
the Liberal program from the outset, 
or that Dr. Vargas has formed a 
coalition between his original support- 
ers and those who went over to the 
revolution at what General Tavora 
called “the eleventh hour.” 

The policy of the new government 
as outlined by Dr. Vargas includes the 
following items: Dissolution of Con- 
gress and a call for a new national 
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election for a constitutional President 
and Congress; amnesty to all political 
offenders; governmental reforms; re- 
organization of the army and navy; 
organization of a commission to de- 
termine responsibility for expendi- 
tures made under the deposed admin- 
istration; and reforms in the electoral 
system. In a statement issued during 
the revolution Dr. Vargas indicated 
that his foreign policy would be based 
upon guarantees of the rights of for- 
eigners living in Brazil and that agree- 
ments and contracts negotiated by the 
fallen government before Oct. 3 would 
be respected. 

Two points in this program deserve 
special mention—the proposed call for 
new elections and the reform in the 
electoral system. Many of Dr. Var- 
gas’s adherents advocate his assump- 
tion of the Presidency without further 
election, on the ground that he was 
legally elected last March. The elec- 
tion, they declare, was “stolen” by his 
opponents. In one town, it is alleged, 
where there were only 3,000 voters, 
6,000 votes were cast for the Conser- 
vative ticket and 9 for the Liberals. 
The proposed electoral reform, includ- 
ing the secret ballot, is intended to 
correct one of the things of which the 
Liberals complained, namely, the open 
ballot which allowed the party in 
power to apply pressure. On the whole 
it would seem that Dr. Vargas was 
wiser than some of his counselors in 
proposing a new election rather than 
the assumption of power on Nov. 15 
on the ground that he, rather than Dr. 
Prestes, was the legally elected Presi- 
dent. 

An international episode that oc- 
curred in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
added to the difficulties facing the 
new government, already serious be- 
cause of the economic situation. On 
Oct. 24 the German ship Baden which 
had just left Rio de Janeiro, a port of 
call en route to Buenos Aires, with a 
passenger list largely composed of 
Spanish emigrants, was fired on by a 
Brazilian fort which had just been 
seized by the revolutionists. Over a 











score were killed. The German captain 
mistook blank shots of warning for 
salutes to the success of the revolu- 
tion. The German and Spanish Gov- 
ernments have asked for explanations. 
The economic situation is unpromis- 
ing, not only because of the general 
depression throughout the world, 
which has reduced Brazil’s export bal- 
ance to one-sixth of what it was six 
years ago, but also because the budget 
has shown a deficit for three years, 
largely covered by foreign loans. 


Recognition of the new Vargas 
Government by the United States, 
which had supported the defeated 
Luis régime with munitions, was ac- 
corded on Nov. 8. Whether the an- 
nouncement by Secretary Stimson was 
a recognition of the new revolutionary 
government, or whether it was merely 
a continuance of the recognition which 
had been given to the old government, 
was a disputed point. The declaration 
by President Hoover of an embargo on 
the shipment of arms to the revolu- 
tionists on Oct. 22, just two days be- 
fore the old government fell, while 
embarrassing, was apparently in ac- 
cord with international law and with 
the policy pursued by the United 
States in similar circumstances in 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba and 
the Orient. It had not been applied, 
however, in South America previously, 
according to the Secretary of State, 
because no occasion had arisen. Rec- 
ognition by Great Britain and by 
France made a total of sixteen nations 
recognizing the revolutionary govern- 
ment, 





UNREST IN URUGUAY 


Dispatches from Buenos Aires on 
Nov. 6 reported revolutionary unrest 
in Uruguay, centring in the border 
town of Rivera in the province of that 
name, in which many Brazilian exiles 
had found refuge. The leader of the 
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movement, according to these reports, 
was Neponuceno Saravia, represent- 
ing the “Nacionalista” section of the 
Blanco or “White” party, which 
throughout Uruguayan history has 
opposed the party known as “Colo- 
rado.” Similar activities on the part 
of Saravia were reported last Decem- 
ber. It is possible that the success of 
the Brazilian and Argentine revolu- 
tions may have encouraged him to 
new efforts. 





Ex-President Irigoyen of Argentina 
is still held on a naval vessel, though 
he has been transferred from the Bel- 
grano back to the Buenos Aires, the 
vessel to which he was first taken. 
Senor Irigoyen’s plea for a writ of 
habeas corpus, denied by the court of 
first instance, was carried on appeal 
through the federal courts to the 
Supreme Court, where it was again 
denied on Oct. 22. On Oct. 28 the for- 
mer President refused to submit to an 
interrogation by a federal judge on 
charges pending against him, on the 
ground that only Congress could in- 
dict or try him. 

Enrique Santa Marina, provisional 
Vice President of Argentina, resigned 
on Oct. 25 on the ground of ill-health. 

The Bolivian Government has re- 
quested Uruguay to extradite Roberto 
Hinojosa, the Communist agitator who 
revolted against the former govern- 
ment of President Siles, and who is 
reported as planning further Commu- 
nist activities against the provisional 
government. 

The Peruvian Sanctions Court on 
Nov. 4 announced a list of persons 
who would be tried for “illegal enrich- 
ment” during the Leguia régime. They 
included the former President, his two 
sons, his two sons-in-law and more 
than twenty others, chiefly officehold- 
ers under President Leguia, including 
a number of Cabinet members, among 
whom is Pedro Rada y Gamio, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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Yr NHE Parliament 
at Westminster 
was opened on 

Oct. 28 with King 
George’s speech from 
the throne. His speech which was 
actually an expression of the views of 
his Ministers, began with a reference 
to the two conferences on imperial 
interests: 


It has given me much pleasure to 
receive my Ministers from the domin- 
ions and representatives of India who 
are attending the Imperial Conference. 
I watch with deep interest the prog- 
ress of their labors, the satisfactory 
result of which I shall confidently 
await. 

I hope soon to welcome representa- 
tives of the princes and people of 
India, who are about to join with mem- 
bers of all parties in both houses of 
Parliament to consider the future con- 
stitutional position of India. My in- 
tention is to inaugurate this confer- 
ence, and I earnestly trust that in the 
conclusion of its proceedings may be 
found agreed and wise solutions to 
those important questions upon which 
it will be called to deliberate. 


Foreign relations were described as 
satisfactory and the work of British 
representatives in the League of Na- 
tions was commended. The more sali- 


ent declarations with regard to 
domestic problems were: 


I follow with grave concern and 
sympathy the continuance of heavy 
unemployment among so many of my 
people. Economic depression, unfortu- 
nately, continues to dominate the mar- 
kets of the world, and the accompany- 
ing restriction of international trade 
is felt with particular severity in those 
industries which are especially de- 
pendent on exports. 

My government will persist in its 
efforts to develop and extend home, 
imperial and foreign trade, and to 
help in measures which will lead to 
greater efficiency in industry. 

Proposals will be laid before you for 
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the promotion of in- 
creased settlement and 
employment on the land, 
and of large-scale farm- 
ing operations, and for 
the acquisition and improvement of 
agricultural land, land in need of re- 
conditioning, and for the organization 
of producers for marketing purposes. 

I propose immediately to set up a 
commission to inquire into the entire 
question of unemployment insurance 
and in particular to allegations of 
abuse of its provisions.* * * 

My Ministers propose to introduce 
legislation to secure for the com- 
munity its share in the site value of 
land. 

Measures will be submitted to you 
for raising the age of compulsory 
school attendance, for amending the 
laws relating to trade disputes and 
trade unions and for setting up a con- 
sumers’ council. 

A measure of electoral reform will 
be submitted to you. 


Both on the surface and between 
the lines of the King’s speech can be 
read the problems and perplexities of 
the Labor Government. Economic de- 
pression and unemployment are the 
heaviest handicaps, not only because 
an unreflecting electorate blames hard 
times on the party in office, but be- 
cause they give urgency to two spe- 
cific criticisms: ‘‘Why do you cling to 
free trade when industry might be 
protected by tariffs?’ (see article by 
T. J. Wertenbaker on pages 326-331 
of this magazine) and “Is not your 
liberal policy of doles to the unem- 
ployed pauperizing the workman and 
at the same time ruining the tax- 
payer?” (See article by C. Delisle 
Burns on pages 367-370 in this maga- 
zine.) The outcome of the two confer- 
ences was viewed with more trepida- 
tion than enthusiasm, and both were 
almost sure to provide ammunition to 
a hopeful opposition as the opening 
of Parliament opened also the politi- 
cal battleground. The reference to elec- 
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toral reform was interpreted by the 
press as a bid for a Liberal-Labor al- 
liance, since the Liberal party, with 
much greater voting strength in the 
nation at large than in the House of 
Commons, has been demanding a sys- 
tem of proportional representation in 
place of the present election of mem- 
bers of Parliament by single districts. 

The three parties have undergone 
recent tests of the strength of their 
internal discipline, and in all cases the 
present leadership was upheld. The 
Labor party conference sustained 
Prime Minister MacDonald against 
radical criticisms that the present 
ministry was forgetting its socialistic 
principles and becoming a merely 
liberal group. David Lloyd George was 
warmly cheered at the annual confer- 
ence of the Liberal party, held at Tor- 
quay on Oct. 17, though some of his 
followers expressed regret that his 
“keynote” had not more strongly 
stressed the party’s position on free 
trade. He emphasized chiefly his own 
plan of providing work for the unem- 
ployed at government expense by 
means of public loans. 

The most serious intra-party rebel- 
lion was within the Conservative 
ranks. The Conservatives alone have 
real hope of displacing the Labor 
ministry and they alone are ready to 
abandon free trade for some system 
of protection. But there lies the diffi- 
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culty. Stanley Baldwin is a protec- 
tionist, but he demanded from his 
party a “free hand” to make any de- 
tailed proposals that the times might 
call for; Lord Beaverbrook, leader of 
the malcontents, insisted that the 
Conservatives without delay pledge 
themselves to a protective system, 
imperial preference and duties on 
foodstuffs. ““We have nothing to hope 
for from Mr. Baldwin,” he angrily as- 
serted. “He only says he wants a free 
hand to impose tariffs if necessary. 
He means that after a general elec- 
tion is held, if he is returned to 
power, he will begin then to think of 
what he will do, and then he will call 
another conference. * * * We can’t 
wait two years more for Mr. Baldwin 
to make up his mind.” Forty-four Con- 
servative members signed a declara- 
tion to the effect that “a change of 
leadership is essential.”” Some Conser- 
vatives, however, who were at first 
said to be among the signers later 
made public denial. 

Mr. Baldwin was not slow in ac- 
cepting the challenge. He presented 
his case before a party caucus which 
included not only present Conserva- 
tive members of Parliament but even 
some party candidates who are not at 
present seated. He declared that if 
defeated he would bow to the will of 
the party and retire from politics al- 
together, but that if sustained he 
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would “expect more loyalty than there 
has been in the last few months.” 
By a vote of 462 to 116 the resolu- 
tion for a change of party leadership 
was defeated. This amounted to a 
vote of confidence and assured Mr. 
Baldwin’s position as the leader of the 
Opposition in Parliament and the 
alternative Prime Minister if Ramsay 
MacDonald should be forced to re- 
sign. 

In spite of the severe criticism 
which its stubborn stand for free 
trade has brought on the Labor Gov- 
ernment, no concession was offered to 
the Canadian proposal for a 10 per 
cent increase in existing or contem- 
plated tariffs on goods imported from 
outside the empire. Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a 
devout free-trader, and no ministry of 
which he is a member will ever make 
a serious concession to the high- 
tariff advocates. An alternative plan 
of encouraging trade within the em- 
pire has found favor with both Con- 
servatives and Laborites. This is to 
arrange for government purchase of 
large quantities of staple goods from 
the Dominions with a view to increas- 
ing the proportion of dominion to 
foreign importations. Wheat is the 
commodity most discussed in this con- 
nection. About 47 per cent of British 
wheat imports come from the Domin- 
ions, and it was suggested to arrange 
for bulk purchases that would raise 
this quota to at least 50 per cent im- 
mediately, with the possibility of 
further increases in the future. Some 
dominion representatives are said to 
have proposed a quota of 55 per cent. 
In a sense, government purchase and 
quota distribution is just as much an 
interference with absolute freedom of 
trade as a protective tariff would be, 
but the suggestion is not altogether 
displeasing to the socialistic Laborites 
who have no objection in principle to 
State-directed trade, but object mere- 
ly to the economic burden which 
tariffs lay on the consumer. 

Another aspect of the tariff con- 
troversy has been eagerly seized by 
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the free trade press, the inconsistency 
between the Canadian proposal for 
preferential tariffs and “empire free 
trade” as understood by British im- 
perialists of the Joseph Chamberlain 
tradition. Empire free trade implies 
tariffs against the foreigner and 
equally the absence of tariffs (at 
least of a sharply protective sort) 
within the empire. Premier Bennett’s 
plan, on the contrary, is to retain a 
protective fence around each domin- 
ion but to erect a still higher bar- 
rier against imports from outside the 
empire. It gives the British exporter 
a better market in Canada, for ex- 
ample, than the German would have, 
but it does not put the Briton on 
the same advantageous footing as 
the native Canadian. “The dominion 
Premiers have roundly condemned 
empire free trade,” says the Liberal 
Manchester Guardian. “It never had 
any real life; it was the product of a 
newspaper campaign in which senti- 
ment and business were blended to the 
inextricable confusion of thought. It 
is just as well that the real meaning 
of empire preference should be un- 
derstood as plainly here as it is in all 
the Dominions. Imperial tariffs can- 
not and are not intended to lead to 
imperial free trade; they are in- 
tended and will lead to an increase 
of tariffs.” 

Possible unrest in the Labor party 
was indicated by the defeat of J. H. 
Thomas, Secretary for the Dominions, 
for re-election to the National Execu- 
tive of the Labor party. This defeat 
does not, of course, affect his position 
in Parliament, in the Cabinet or be- 
fore the Imperial Conference, but it 
was embarrassing for him to welcome 
the conference delegates at the very 
time when he had received a rebuke 
from the trades unions which had 
hitherto been his strong supporters. 
The vote appears to have been an ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with the 
failure of the ministry to bring some 
relief to the prevalent unemployment. 

Because of the discontent of all 
parties with the failure of the Labor 
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plans to relieve unemployment, and 
perhaps also because of the division 
of opinion among Conservatives as to 
the form protective measures should 
take,- the Conservative opposition 
chose unemployment rather than the 
apparent failure of the Imperial con- 
ference as its first line of attack when 
Parliament assembled. Premier Mac- 
Donald laid part of the blame on the 
inertia of British industrialists, say- 
ing that “if the British industries will 
take all the dominion trade offered 
them now, we can substantially in- 
crease our export trade and decrease 
our unemployment.” 

The first assault on the government 
in the new Parliament came, however, 
from the Left. James Maxton, an ex- 
treme radical and leader of the opposi- 
tion to Premier MacDonald within the 
Labor party, moved an amendment to 
the reply to the speech from the 
throne expressing regret that the 
speech “contains no proposals mak- 
ing for the socialist reorganization of 
industry, agriculture, banking and ex- 
port and import trades, and for a 
fairer distribution of national income.” 
Only thirteen votes were offered in 
support of Maxton’s remonstrance. 

The Conservative amendment to the 
address in reply to the speech from 
the throne censured the government 
for having no constructive program 
to cure the industrial depression and 
unemployment. After several days of 
listless debate, the amendment came 
to a vote on Nov. 4. The Labor Gov- 
ernment won this first important divi- 
sion in the new session of Parliament 
by a vote of 281 to 250. Although 
most of the Liberals abstained from 
voting, four supported the Conserva- 
tive amendment and five others voted 
with the Government. 

The Labor party’s home and impe- 
rial policy was reviewed by Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald in London on 
Nov. 10 at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet. Speaking before a group that 
included the dominion Prime Minis- 
ters, the representatives from India 
at the Round Table conference, diplo- 
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mats and others, the Prime Minister 
pledged Britain’s efforts to gain for 
India that amount of self-government 
“essential to national self-respect and 
contentment.” Referring to the im- 
perial conference, he said that it had 
worked in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and had strengthened the 
bonds of the empire by removing “the 
decaying fabric of coercion and over- 
lordship.” In international relations, 
Mr. MacDonald declared that the 
world is lagging behind Great Brit- 
ain in disarmament. At home all parts 
of the empire are confronted with 
grave economic problems, not the 
least being unemployment. But this 
he held was a world-wide problem 
which Great Britain was facing more 
honestly than other nations. His ad- 
dress, which was broadcast to Amer- 
ica, ended with a plea to meet all 
problems squarely, to “play the game.” 

Municipal elections in 300 English 
and Welsh towns and cities at the end 
of October showed an unexpected and 
sweeping gain for Conservative candi- 
dates at the expense of Labor men. 
Another straw in the wind was the 
victory of a “tariff reform” parlia- 
mentary candidate, Vice Admiral E. 
A. Taylor, for South Paddington, who 
defeated the regular Conservative as 
well as a Labor candidate. 





THE UNREST IN INDIA 


The assembling of the Conference 
on India was fixed for Nov. 12, and 
the King was expected to attend the 
opening session. The British Govern- 
ment, and likewise the Labor party, 
was to be represented by the Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chancellor and the 
Secretaries of State for India, For- 
eign Affairs and the Dominions. Four 
Liberals and four Conservatives were 
also designated. Besides the thirteen 
British representatives, sixteen dele- 
gates were to come from native States 
in India and sixty from British India. 

The government in India has felt 
constrained to order the arrest of 
many adherents of the All-India Na- 
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tional Congress, an organization for 
nationalist propaganda which has out- 
lined a plan for striking at British rule 
by refusing taxes, replacing the public 
courts by volunteer arbitral boards, 
boycotting British goods and pro- 
British merchants and dictating manu- 
facturing policy to the textile indus- 
try. Thousands of textile workers in 
Bombay are unemployed, and the boy- 
cott seems to be turning into a really 
effective weapon. Trade reports show 
a heavy falling off in Indian imports 
of British merchandise, and the blow 
is felt with peculiar severity because 
of the hard times prevailing in British 
industrial cities. The Viceroy has au- 
thorized the seizure of the premises 
and property of “unlawful associa- 
tions,’ and on Oct. 29, a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment was passed 
on Pandit Nehru, a former president 
of the Congress, on charges of sedi- 
tion, incitement to disorder and viola- 
tion of the salt act. On the eve of the 
round-table conference 27,000 prison- 
ers were behind the bars as a result 
of the year’s upheaval in India. 


AUSTRALIAN DIFFICULTIES 


The economic crisis is still the prin- 
cipal problem of Australia. A general 
policy of reduced expenditures, the 
maintenance of balanced budgets and 
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the reduction of external as well as 
internal debt will, it is hoped, even- 
tually restore financial and economic 
stability. After a hard fight in the 
caucus of the Federal Labor party, 
several of Prime Minister Scullin’s 
financial proposals were accepted. 
These included a 6-cent tax on tea, 
an increase in the property tax and 
a supertax on “sheltered” incomes. 
The tea tax was conceded only after 
strong opposition by the Laborites to 
the principle of food taxation. 

After one of the bitterest cam- 
paigns in its history, the State of New 
South Wales on Oct. 25 elected the 
State Labor party to power. The 
leader of the party, J. T. Lang, had 
opposed the policy of financial re- 
trenchment adopted by the Federal 
and State Governments two months 
ago, although he had not favored the 
policy of debt repudiation. The elec- 
tion was a further blow at the at- 
tempts of Sir Otto Niemeyer, repre- 
sentative of the Bank of England, to 
solve Australian financial difficulties. 
The Labor party’s victory, which had 
not been expected, caused a decline of 
several points in Australian loans on 
the London Stock Exchange. The 
changed situation in New South 
Wales was expected to limit somewhat 
the Federal Government’s policy of 
curtailing expenditures. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


HE French Par- 


liament recon- 
vened on Nov. 
4, after a recess of 
four months. This long 
breathing spell which should have 
soothed the passions and abated the 
partisan spirit of the Opposition 
seemed on the contrary to whet all 
the more its appetite for regaining 
power. 
Besides the old grudges of past 
months, which were held over, new 
grievances developed during the Sum- 
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mer, which were the 
occasion for new inter- 
pellations, to be added 
to the long list of those 
already filed. 

The Tardieu Ministry was able re- 
peatedly during the last session to 
repel the attacks of the opposition of 
the Left. In the present session the 
situation is complicated by the hos- 
tility of a large section of the govern- 
ment’s supporters of the Right to the 
policies of M. Briand. M. Briand dur- 
ing the month of October was laid up 
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with an illness that threatened to be 
serious, but was able to resume his 
place at the opening of the session. 
His return was greeted with an ova- 
tion from his followers who include 
the whole of the Opposition but only 
a part of the majority. 

Two days after its opening the 
Chamber staked a display of pyro- 
technics such as induced one corre- 
spondent to call its sessions ‘“‘the best 
show in Paris.” A fist fight broke out 
between the friends of M. Leon Blum, 
the Socialist, and Camille Aymard, 
director of the Nationalist La Liberté, 
who had called M. Blum a traitor and 
published an offensive cartoon of him. 
A general scrimmage followed, in 
which M. Aymard, as the centre of 
attack produced and flourished a dog 
whip. Only the appearance of armed 
republican guards put an end to the 
disorder. 

The centre of verbal attacks, how- 
ever, was M, Briand, whose foreign 
policies came in for bitter criticism 
in the opening debate. M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, Opposition Deputy, on Nov. 
6 pointed to the menace of a secretly 
arming Germany and made this direct 
appeal to M. Briand: “The German 
elections have proved that your policy 
for the past five years has been a mis- 
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take. I beg of you to admit it now 
and repair it by changing your atti- 
tude while there is yet time.” Another 
speaker was the blind Deputy, Georges 
Scapini, who said that he favored a 
return to the two-year compulsory 
military service. M. Briand was sched- 
uled to reply to his critics on Nov. 13. 

M. Tardieu managed during the va- 
cation to placate somewhat the ene- 
mies of the government’s foreign poli- 
cies by stressing in his speeches the 
more obvious necessities of national 
defense, for which 12,000,000,000 
francs have been asked in the budget 
of 1931, while ignoring the attacks 
on M. Briand himself. He especially 
deflected attention from the more con- 
tentious subjects of controversy to 
the favorite leit motifs of his oratory, 
namely prosperity, the necessity of 
union and the superiority of practical 
reforms over doctrinal discussions. 

A fortnight before the return of 
Parliament he went into his electoral 
district of Belfort to deliver three ad- 
dresses. The one he gave at Delle on 
Oct. 19 was particularly illustrative 
of M. Tardieu’s realistic approach to 
the political problems. He stressed 
first the stability of the third Repub- 
lic. After sixty years during which it 
has rebuilt the France crushed in 
1870, created a colonial Empire of 
60,000,000 inhabitants, won the hard- 
est of wars and reconstructed dev- 
astated lands, the government has 
against it only two anti-constitutional 
minorities which, between them, have 
less than fifteen of the six hundred 
members in the House. The political 
stability of France is equaled only 
by its economic stability as shown by 
its resistance to the present world- 
wide depression. And here M. Tardieu 
marshaled, with his usual glee, all the 
figures that support his contention: 
the gold reserve of 50,000,000,000 
francs, the savings bank deposits 
which, between 1926 and 1929, rose 
from 15,000,000,000 to 32,000,000,000 
francs, the State bonds which reached 
levels only attained by Holland, Swit- 
zerland and Sweden. Industry regis- 
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tered a 4 per cent increase over 1928. 
Railway receipts and car loadings 
maintained their level. The decrease in 
exports is smaller than in neighboring 
countries and in July the production 
of pig iron and of steel showed a fall- 
ing off everywhere, except in France. 
Last but not least, as compared with 
the two, three and four million un- 
employed in the three great industrial 
countries of the world, France had 
only 1,000 workless. The budget shows 
not 1 cent increase over the preced- 
ing year—5,500,000,000 francs tax 
reductions and 15,000,000,000 amorti- 
zation. But the stability of the régime 
and the economic stability, in order to 
have their full value, must have, 
pleaded Premier Tardieu, the action 
of an administration backed by a 
country united in its aims and not 
torn by dissensions, political rivalries 
and petty quarrels. 

At present the other great party 
which has any valid claims to the di- 
rection of the State, the Radical- 
Socialist party, is making such unan- 
imity impossible. It has opposed the 
government not so much because its 
general philosophy is so different, but 
because it resented seeing “‘the Right” 
share in the control of public affairs. 
This came out at the annual conven- 
tion of the Radical-Socialist party 
held at Grenoble during the first fort- 
night in October. From the party’s 
standpoint the convention was a suc- 
cess and, judged in the light of the 
French parliamentary situation, its 
resolutions were not without import. 
The best speakers of the party came 
to the fore; Messrs. Chautemps, Dala- 
dier, and Herriot made pronounce- 
ments and finally the attitude of the 
party was officially set forth in a 
statement unanimously adopted. The 
most telling points of this statement, 
in which hostility to the Tardieu 
ministry was undisguised, were the 
following: ‘We emphatically refuse 
any alliance with the clerical, nation- 
alistic and conservative parties of the 
right. Our party is ready to assume 
the responsibility of power and bring 
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about the union of all Republicans 
who believe sincerely in the secular 
form of the State and in a policy of 
social reforms, of progress and of 
peace. Our convention is convinced 
more than ever that peace can only 
be assured by the triumph of democ- 
racy while it would be compromised 
by those who rely on force, who prac- 
tice a policy of prestige and arouse 
nationalistic passion.” 

Every one of these statements is 
intended as a rebuke not so much to 
M. Tardieu himself as to the majority 
and to the press that suppourts him. 
What made this manifestation omi- 
nous for the Cabinet was that the 
statement called not merely for a 
union with all the Radical and Social- 
ist groups (which would be only the 
old cartel of 1926) but also with all 
the groups of the Left, which include 
some of the elements now supporting 
M. Tardieu. Moreover, the more ad- 
vanced and aggressive elements of the 
party represented by the ‘young deputy 
of Seine-et-Oise, M. Bergery, or by the 
militant deputy and Mayor of Le 
Havre, Leon Meyer, and ¢ven perhaps 
by the somewhat acrid M. Daladier, 
president of the executive committee, 
were outvoted by the moderate wing 
which followed the wiser counsels of 
men like Herriot and Chautemps. 

In the field of international poli- 
tics, where a distinct anti-nationalist 
note was unanimous, some speakers 
went so far as to advocate a policy 
no longer limited by the sacrosanct 
formula of arbitration, security and 
disarmament. Pierre Cot, deputy from 
Savoie, who was until this year French 
delegate at the League of Nations, 
boldly injected the suggestion that 
disarmament enforced on Germany 
should not be unilateral, stating that 
France “has had the privilege of 
spending a higher percentage of her 
revenue on armaments than any other 
country without deriving from it any 
greater sense of security.” And Gas- 
ton Bergery created a stir by declar- 
ing that “it was time that France in- 
stead of clutching the carcass of dead 











treaties should take the initiative in 
necessary adjustments,” a doctrine 
also boldly launched in the press by 
the nationalist writer G. Hervé. The 
older members of the party, especially 
M. Herriot, whose address was ac- 
claimed by the convention, brought 
the audience back to the traditional 
policy of the party, which, while never 
nationalistic, has always been distinct- 
ly “national.” All the speakers were 
unanimous in expressing confidence 
in M. Briand whose policy and per- 
sonality during his illness continued 
to be the target of the extremists of 
the Centre and the Right parties, and 
of the few radicals that follow the 
irrepressible M. Franklin-Bouillon. 
The latter’s interpellation on foreign 
policies, one of the first to come be- 
fore the House, drew a gloomy pic- 
ture of an armed and warlike Ger- 
many, of whom France must beware. 

President Doumergue, who is in the 
last year of his term, during the 
month of October presided at the 
launching of the new 10,000-ton 
cruiser Dupleix and paid an extended 
visit to Morocco. His personality, in- 
gratiating smile and his tact in say- 
ing the appropriate thing, which have 
made of him one of the most popular 
Presidents of the Third Republic, won 
for him the praise of the people whom 
he addressed. At Brest he took the 
occasion of the naval event to reiter- 
ate the French doctrine of peace 
coupled with security, saying: “The 
organization of our military forces 
proves that their aim is purely defen- 
sive. * * * They are not intended to 
favor an aggression or undertake a 
war, but to avoid them. Compared 
with our prewar forces they are very 
much curtailed and it is not France 
who is behind in the reduction of 
armaments. Our country asks only to 
live in peace in order to devote itself 
entirely to practical reforms and en- 
terprises, to progress in every sphere 
so as to increase not merely the pros- 
perity of France and of its inhabi- 
tants but also that of all the nations 
of the world.” 
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The visit to Morocco, between Oct. 
15 and 21, was a sequel to President 
Doumergue’s visit to Algiers in the 
Spring and served to focus again the 
attention on the French work in 
Northern Africa. Accompanied by the 
Ministers of War and of the Navy, 
he went to Morocco to return to the 
young Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef 
the visits which the late Sultan Mou- 
lai Youssef and himself had paid to 
France. This trip took him over the 
section of Morocco in which France, 
in less than twenty years, has built 
roads, railroads, schools, court houses, 
hospitals and parks. The President 
was acclaimed by colonists and na- 
tives, some of the younger nationalist 
elements only remaining cold or 
unresponsive. Landing in Casablanca, 
the business centre and seaport, he 
went to Rabat, the administrative 
capital, from there to Fez, the relig- 
ious and educational metropolis, and 
finally to Marrakesh, the ancient cap- 
ital of Morocco. Everywhere he was 
received by local chiefs and on one of 
the plateaus of the Middle Atlas the 
emissaries of several tribes of no- 
mads, led by their caids, brought to 
the President the homage of their 
people long rebellious to French rule. 

At Rabat the addresses exchanged 
between the young Sultan and Presi- 
dent Doumergue summed up the 
French achievements in Morocco 
which the young Sultan praised in a 
spirit and style betraying the inspira- 
tion of his French official advisers, 
while M. Doumergue, after pointing 
out what France had done in this land 
which, for centuries, was outside the 
pale of civilization, gave the solemn 
assurance that she would always 
maintain with scrupulous respect “the 
customs, traditions and beliefs’ of 
these peoples over which she has ex- 
ercised such a beneficent protector- 
ate. 





FRENCH FINANCES 


The finance committee of the 
chamber, composed in the majority of 
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radicals, adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing a transfer from the budget to the 
national sinking fund of the redemp- 
tion of the internal debt amounting 
to $60,000,000, unless this operation 
is incorporated by a vote of Parlia- 
ment in the finance law for 1931. 
This refers to the scheme by which 
the Tardieu Government contrived to 
balance the budget of 1931 without 
an increase in receipts. Several mem- 
bers contend that this transfer would 
constitute a partial conversion of the 
debt and therefore requires a vote of 
Parliament. This is one more point on 
which a battle will have to be waged 
with the Opposition. 

A few days before M. Tardieu made 
his optimistic report on French eco- 
nomic stability the customs figures 
showed a slump for the first eight 
months of 1930 of more than $160,- 
000,000 in French imports and an 
equal amount in exports, as compared 
with 1929. The most considerable de- 
clines in the import figures were on 
raw materials and foodstuffs, while 
there was an increase of more than 
$40,000,000 on manufactured articles 
imported. The greatest declines in ex- 
ports were on manufactured products, 
while the increases were on the side 
of foodstuffs. September, however, re- 
than any of the preceding months, 
and, as M. Tardieu pointed out, neigh- 
bors and rivals showed still more 
discouraging figures. 


BELGIAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


French policy was again duplicated 


in Belgium where, on Oct. 25, a decree 
was published to curb Russian im- 
ports and prevent dumping. This de- 
cision, which was taken at the request 
of the powerful Farmers’ Union, a 
highly protectionist organization, im- 
posed on several categories of goods 
the obligation of obtaining a license 
either for import or for transit. 
Among the goods thus submitted to 
special formalities were wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, wines, glue, hides and 
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pelts. This decree satisfied the pro- 
tectionists, but did not meet with the 
approval of Antwerp, whose Chamber 
of Commerce saw in it a serious blow 
to its shipping. Indeed, it had the re- 
sult of deflecting business to Rotter- 
dam, where twenty-two Russian ships 
immediately repaired. The fear that 
other countries submitted to the same 
regulation would do likewise was dis- 
pelled, however, as far as South 
corded smaller reductions in trade 
America was concerned. Notice was 
received from several countries stat- 
ing that ships, then en route, would 
submit to the new decree. An Ant- 
werp paper illustrated the damage 
done by this decree to Belgium by 
quoting the fact that, during the last 
two months, Antwerp handled 120,000 
tons of Russian grain in transit for 
Switzerland, Germany and France and 
that the Russian ships returned to 
Russia with $100,000 worth of Bel- 
gian textiles, leather, nickel, zinc, 
iron bars and photographic and chem- 
ical products. 

The Antwerp diamond merchants 
have likewise been hit by the failure 
of their negotiations with the South 
African Government. Their demand 
for fixed prices for uncut diamonds 
throughout the world, to give all dia- 
mond workers an equal chance, has 
not prevailed and there is no hope 
for a business revival in this trade 
until a universal agreement can be 
established. 

The economic depression, which is 
keenly felt in Belgium, is reflected in 
the financial situation. The budget of 
1931, in spite of drastic retrenchment, 
especially in the appropriations for 
public works and national defense and 
increases in taxes, may show a seri- 
ous deficit. It may be necessary to 
make 200,000,000 francs additional 
savings, and the question of loans 
amounting to 400,000,000 and perhaps 
800,000,000 francs has been consid- 
ered. During the first week in Novem- 
ber, however, a noticeable trade re- 
vival was reported. 











HE atmosphere of 
fear and pessi- 
mism which ac- 
companied the great 
gains of the Hitler Fas- 
cist and Communist extremists in the 
Reichstag elections of Sept. 14 quickly 
gave way to a feeling of more security 
and the hope of successful construc- 
tive financial legislation on the part 
of the Bruening Cabinet. This confi- 
dence in German common sense was 
indicated by a six-point rise in Young 
plan bonds on the New York stock 
market; it was manifested in the large 
majorities which the Bruening Cabi- 
net, with the support of the Social 
Democrats, was able to register when 
the Reichstag convened on Oct. 13. 
The middle parties rallied to the gov- 
ernment’s standard and showed that 
in a time of real emergency party poli- 
tics can be temporarily forgotten. 

In the course of a week’s stormy 
sessions, enlivened by picturesque Hit- 
lerite demonstrations, the Reichstag 
made several important decisions—all 
by surprisingly large majorities—and 
adjourned until Dec. 3, thus leaving 
the Bruening Cabinet free to work out, 
unhampered, the details of its reform 
program. The first important vote, 
that of confidence in the Bruening 
Coalition Government, passed by 318 
to 236, a margin of 82 in the Chan- 
cellor’s favor. 

The immediate financial crisis was 
met by the passage of a bill establish- 
ing an amortization fund to take care 
of Germany’s floating debt, which by 
the end of August stood at 1,250,800,- 
000 marks (about $300,000,000), as 
well as of the new $125,000,000 inter- 
national loan. Both these will be re- 
deemed in three annual instalments. 
Cash will be handed to Germany, ac- 
cording to her requirements, against 
six-month exchequer bonds, which 
the country will be entitled to pro- 
long three times. The $125,000,000 
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loan, approved by the 
_ Reichstag, is offered 
largely by American 
banks through Lee, 
Higginson & Co., but is 
also participated in by Swedish, Dutch 
and German banks. It calls for 434 per 
cent interest, plus 1144 per cent com- 
mission. Much comment was caused 
by the fact that the British and the 
French were unwilling to participate, 
the latter especially on account of the 
triumph and threatening utterances of 
the Hitlerites. Aside from the attitude 
of the French and the British, the ar- 
rangement of the loan may be regard- 
ed as a vote of confidence by interna- 
tional bankers in the Bruening Gov- 
ernment, similar to the German vote 
of confidence by the Reichstag. 
Motions demanding the revision of 
the Young plan and the cessation of 
reparation payments were tempora- 
rily shelved by substantial majorities 
referring them to the Reichstag For- 
eign Relations Committee. The Chan- 
cellor merely announced that if the 
attempt to enforce the government’s 
program of fiscal reforms broke down 
under the continued pressure of the 
economic crisis at home and abroad, 
Germany would be forced, for the pro- 
tection of her economy and her cur- 
rency, to take recourse to those safe- 
ty devices which were put at her dis- 
posal when she assumed her present 
foreign obligations. He made no direct 
mention of a reparations transfer res- 
pite or moratorium, but his remarks 
suggested to both friendly and hostile 
Reichstag Deputies that the Govern- 
ment was plainly envisaging the possi- 
bility, sooner or later, of such an 
eventuality as the forced reopening of 
the reparations question. That this is 
economically inevitable, as a matter 
of years if not of months, has been 
emphasized in a series of lectures in 
this country by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
former president of the Reichsbank. 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Care has been taken to point out, how- 
ever, that Dr. Schacht spoke merely 
as a private German citizen, and was 
in no sense an official representative 
of the German Government, 

Before its adjournment the Reichs- 
tag also voted to refer to its Budget 
Committee the Cabinet’s emergency 
financial measures, including the 1930 
budget, which were enacted by the 
Bruening Government at the end of 
last July by making use of the emer- 
gency Article 48 of the Constitution. 
This is generally considered as tanta- 
mount to their acceptance by the 
Reichstag when it meets again. Since 
the adjournment, the Chancellor has 
explained his program more in detail 
and made a strong plea for its accept- 
ance. He has told his hearers that “all 
liberty involves sacrifice. While the 
Young plan brought Germany libera- 
tion from foreign control, is it not up 
to the government to see that Ger- 


many makes the right use of this free-' 


dom? It must be made secure and 
permanent.” 

In recent conferences with the Fed- 
eral States he has outlined to them 
confidentially the purposes of German 
foreign policy, so that they would re- 
alize the necessity of the financial and 
economic measures which he proposed. 
He has met with good response. From 
all parts of Germany business men are 
advising the government that they are 


ready to invest capital and place new 
orders, provided the government’s 
program is put through at the earliest 
possible moment. In reply Chancellor 
Bruening has said that he was opti- 
mistic enough to believe that Germany 
might prove better able to overcome 
some effects of the world economic 
crisis than certain other countries. 

The financial program which Chan- 
cellor Bruening has worked out forms 
a unified whole, and provides for a 
general reduction of expenditures in 
all branches of administration (with 
two trifling exceptions). All officials 
are to accept a 20 per cent reduction 
in salaries, beginning with President 
Hindenburg at the top. The costs of 
unemployment insurance, forming one 
of the largest drains on the budgets 
of the Reich and the States and the 
communes, are to be met by raising 
the contributions of both employers 
and workmen from 41% per cent of 
their wages, as provided in the July 
emergency decrees, to 644 per cent. 
The budgets of the Reich and the 
States and communes are not to ex- 
ceed a specified amount during the 
next three years, thus doing away 
with the possibility of further drafts 
on the federal treasury, such as have 
been partly responsible for the pres- 
ent financial straits. 

According to Chancellor Bruening’s 
most recent statement, Germany’s re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the 1931 
budget will be 1,423,000,000 marks 
(about $341,000,000) less than in 
1930. This reduction has been made 
possible by drastic cuts in all depart- 
ments, except in the Ministry of Jus- 
tice and Food Ministry, where for spe- 
cial reasons there are slight increases. 

On Oct. 15 more than 120,000 metal 
workers in the Berlin district went on 
strike in protest against an arbitra- 
tion verdict caliing for a slight reduc- 
tion of wages. After two weeks a com- 
promise plan was adopted for the re- 
sumption of work on the following 
conditions: the former wages to be 
continued for the present, and no pun- 
ishment to be given to the strike lead- 
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ers; a new wage adjustment to be made 
by an arbitration committee compris- 
ing one representative each of the em- 
ployers and metal workers under the 
chairmanship of former Minister of 
Labor Heinrich Brauns. The new wage 
scale, which must be decided upon by 
the end of the first week of Novem- 
ber, will be binding on both parties. 


AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS 


The elections, which have given rise 
to great political excitement in Aus- 
tria, took place on Nov. 9. The results, 
as reported on Nov. 10, were as fol- 
lows: Social Democrats (Socialist), 
72; Christian Social party (Seipel 
party), 66; Economic party (new 
group led by Dr. Schober), 19; Heim- 
wehr party (Prince von Starhem- 
berg’s Fascists), 8. 

In the weeks preceding the elections 
there was considerable tension be- 
tween the Heimwehr (conservative 
military organization) and the Social- 
ists, and it was expected that the elec- 
toral contest would be a test of 
strength between the Right and the 
Left. 

Prince Starhemberg, head of the 
Heimwehr and Minister of the Interior 
in the Vaugoin minority Cabinet, vir- 
tually threatened to ignore the out- 
come at the polls and to continue to 
hold power in case of a Socialist vic- 
tory. “Give us a Parliamentary ma- 
jority of the Right, or we shall give 
you a Right dictatorship,” he an- 
nounced in effect. He had already be- 
gun to exercise dictatorial powers be- 
fore the election, in confiscating some 
of the moderate and highly respect- 
ed journals such as the Neue Freie 
Presse. It is probable that Mgr. 
Seipel, when he persuaded Prince 
Starhemberg to enter the Vaugoin 
Cabinet, hoped that he would induce 
the Heimwehr to throw in its voting 
strength with his own Christian So- 
cialists. But the Heimwehr refused to 
follow their leader into the clerical 
camp. The argument of the Heimwehr 
leaders was that all those voters, who, 
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if anti-Socialist, were not pro-clerical, 
should have an opportunity to vote 
on a purely anti-Socialist, which 
meant a Heimwenhr, ticket. 

At the last general elections the 
Christian Socialists and the Pan-Ger- 
mans, who had a common ticket, re- 
ceived 73 and 12 seats respectively; 
the Socialists 71, and the Farmers’ 
party 9. The Christian Socialists 
wished to cooperate with the Heim- 
wehr to attain a two-thirds majority 
with which to effect additional con- 
stitutional changes further to cripple 
socialism in Austria. This would have 
required a gain of 37 seats. In con- 
trast to the bourgeois parties, the So- 
cialists entered the elections with 
closed ranks. To attain a Parliamen- 
tary majority they had to win a dozen 
new seats. 

In order to be able to carry on the 
government, the Christian Social 
party were in the difficult and even 
humiliating position of having to 
make terms with Schober, whom they 
deposed as Chancellor. Schober, on 
the other hand, was bound by pre- 
election pledges not to unite with the 
Socialists, and seemed ready to reach 
an agreement with the Christian So- 
cial party provided that the two 
Heimwehr Ministers were dropped 
from the government and Vaugoin’s 
efforts to man the police, army and 
railways with his appointees were 
nullified. 

Some of the more rash Heimwehr 
leaders in Styria had apparently 
planned a march on Vienna, to bring 
about a Right Putsch on Nov. 2 to 
thwart a Socialist victory, or at least 
to cause a postponement of the elec- 
tions, thus leaving the government in 
the hands of the present conservative 
Cabinet. But the plot was exposed by a 
representative of the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung. It was then disavowed and de- 
nied by the Heimwehr leaders, and 
Premier Vaugoin announced that the 
people need have no fear that the elec- 
tions would be postponed or interfered 
with by force. 

On Nov. 4 the Vaugoin Government 
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made a search of Socialist clubs, ware- 
houses and dwellings and seized, ac- 
cording to official report, some twen- 
ty machine guns, several hundred 
rifles and several thousand rounds of 
ammunition. The Socialists charged, 
and probably with justice, that a far 
larger number of weapons were being 
illegally gathered and concealed by 
the Heimwehr, and that in fairness a 
similar confiscation ought to be car- 
ried out against the latter. 


On Oct. 24 one of the two Commu- 
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nist members in the lower house of 
the Dutch Parliament, L. de Visser, 
was ejected on the ground that, after 
having disturbed order several times, 
he accused the Pope of fomenting war 
against Russia. The case is unprece- 
dented in the history of the Dutch 
Parliament. 

The Chamber decided to start build- 
ing a new 5,250-ton cruiser with 6- 
inch guns for the defense of the East 
Indies, and a smaller ship for the 
maintenance of order in the Dutch is- 
lands in the Caribbean Sea. 


ITALY, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


N Oct. 27, before 
QO the Fascist di- 

rectorates of all 
Italy gathered in the 
Palazzo Venezia, Pre- 
mier Mussolini delivered an important 
speech in which he set forth his pol- 
icy in regard to foreign nations. His 
speeches last May at Leghorn, Flor- 
ence and Milan, which had been re- 
ceived as declarations of war, he de- 
clared to have been only Italy’s an- 
swer to those who for the last eight 
years had actually been waging war 
against her; they were intended, he 
said, simply to tear away the hypo- 
critical mask of the other nations. 
Italy would never take the initiative 
in plunging the world into the horrors 
of war, but if war were to be avoided, 
the peace treaties would have to be 
revised. Italy’s special interest, her 
expansion, lay toward the East, he 
said; but whatever might come Italy 
would remain true to her promises, 
and would defend her friends against 
the coalitions of anti-Fascism. He con- 
tinued in these words: 

Is not killing Fascists merely be- 
cause they are Fascists an act of hos- 
tility? Is not defaming the Fascist 
régime and impairing its credit an 
act of war? What slander, however 
infamous, has been spared the Fascist 


régime? Is not what happened after 
the Trieste executions proof that war 
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against the Fascist ré- 
gime is already in full 
existence? For the pres- 
ent it is moral war, but 
it prepares for military 
war. 

Slanderous inventions are an act of 
war. Soon we also shall have cut off 
the hands of children, as was said of 
the Germans in 1914. All this is to 
increase hatred of the Fascist régime, 
which is now preached by millions 
upon millions of individuals. 

We are fighting against a world in 
decline, but which is still powerful 
because it represents an enormous 
crystallization of interests. Let Fas- 
cists take good heed that anti-Fascism 
is not yet dead. 

A state of moral war against us al- 
ready exists, but side by side with 
moral war preparations for material 
war are being hastened at our fron- 
tiers.’ 


Then, waving a thick bunch of pa- 
pers, Premier Mussolini went on: 


Do you see this leaflet? It contains 
the day-by-day military preparations 
made against Italy for the last four 
years, long before my speeches at 
Leghorn, Florence and Milan. It is 
a list of the batteries placed in posi- 
tion, forts constructed, armaments or- 
dered or delivered at our frontiers. 
Could I help sounding the alarm? 

Naturally, those whose mask was 
torn off tried to invert the situation 
by representing Italy as the only wolf 
amid a bleating flock of peaceful 
lambs. But that trick is puerile. 
Italy arms relatively because others 
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arm. She will disarm when all dis- 
arm, * * * 

Let it be clear that we are arming 
ourselves spiritually and materially in 
order to defend ourselves, not in order 
to attack. Fascist Italy will never take 
the initiative of war. 

Even our policy of revision of the 
treaties—which is not new but was 
first advanced in 1928—aims at avoid- 
ing war. The revision of the peace 
treaties is not prevailingly of Italian 
interest, but interests the whole 
world. Revision is not absurd or im- 
possible, since the possibility of revi- 
sion is contemplated in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The only 
absurd thing is to expect treaties to 
remain absolutely immobile. 

Who violates the League of Nations 
Covenant? Those who at Geneva wish 
to perpetuate two kinds of nations— 
armed ones and defenseless ones. 
What juridical or moral equality can 
exist between armed and defenseless 
nations? * * * 

As for Italy’s policy on the Danube 
and in the East, it is dictated by rea- 
sons of life. We are trying to utilize 
the last square inch of our territory. 
What we are doing is gigantic. But 
soon our territory will be saturated 
by our growing population. We wish 
this and we are proud of this because 
life produces life. 

By the year 1950 Italy will be the 
only country of young people in 
Europe, while the rest of Europe will 
be wrinkled and decrepit. People will 
come back from over the frontier to 
see the phenomenon of this blooming 
spring of the Italian people. 

Only toward the East can our pa- 
cific expansion occur. This explains 
our friendships and our alliances. The 


dilemma propounded at Florence still 
holds good: We shall go hard with 
our enemies and march side by side 
with our friends to the very end. 

Our foreign policy is sincere, with- 
out evasion or mental reservations. A 
written agreement is sacred to us 
whatever may happen. Nor do we 
know of any other means whereby a 
people can increase its prestige and 
the confidence others have in it. 

The longer our régime lasts the more 
the anti-Fascist coalition has recourse 
to expedients dictated by desperation. 
The struggle between the two worlds 
can permit no compromises. The new 
eycle which begins with the ninth 
year of the Fascist régime places the 
alternative in even greater relief— 
either we or they, either their ideas or 
ours, either our State or theirs! 

The new cycle must be of greater 
harshness, not of greater indulgence. 
Whoever has interpreted it differently 
has fallen into a grave error of inter- 
pretation. This explains why their 
struggle has now become world-wide 
and why Fascismo has become the 
subject of debate in all countries, here 
feared, there hated, elsewhere ardent- 
ly desired. 

The phrase that Fascismo is not an 
article for exportation is not mine. It 
is too banal. * * * In any case it must 
now be amended. Today I affirm that 
the idea, doctrine and spirit of Fas- 
cismo are universal. Fascism is Italian 
in its particular institutions, but it is 
universal in spirit nor could it be 
otherwise, for spirit is universal by its 
very nature. It is therefore possible to 
foresee a Fascist Europe which will 
model its institutions on Fascist doc- 
trine and practice, a Europe which 
will solve in the Fascist way the prob- 
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lems of the modern State of the twen- 

tieth century, a State very different 

from the States which existed before 

1789, or which were formed after- 

ward. 

Italy is an immense legion which 
marches under the Fascist symbols to- 
ward a greater future. Nobody can 
stop her. Nobody will stop her. 

That the new cycle would be “of 
greater harshness, not of greater in- 
dulgence,” was borne out by the offi- 
cial announcement on Nov. 6 that 
during the last week in October about 
twenty Italians had been arrested, 
charged with anti-Fascist plotting. 
Fuller reports, not official, included 
among them Bartolo Belotti, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury under Pre- 
mier Nitti and legal adviser of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. It was 
reported that Signor Belotti and oth- 
ers prominent in educational and legal 
circles had been deported to one of 
Italy’s prison islands. A rumor that 
Foreign Minister Grandi was to resign 
as the result of pressure from Fascist 
extremists was flatly denied. 

Mussolini’s pronouncement in favor 
of treaty revision, aligning Italy with 
such nations as Germany and Hun- 
gary and in opposition to such coun- 
tries as France and Czechoslovakia 
aroused considerable comment in the 
European press. The stand, it was 
declared in France, put an end to any 
plans for Franco-Italian cooperation; 
a loan or credit to Italy “would be 
generally interpreted as simply de- 
signed to supply arms and munitions 
to a government which has declared 
its differences too openly even while 
protesting that it will never take the 
initiative in war.’ According to Le 
Temps, “Premier Mussolini seeks to 
show Italy’s will for peace by show- 
ing her in favor of the policy of 
treaty revision. It is a strange con- 
ception to seek to remove all the 
menace of war in Europe by delib- 
erately setting out on the road of re- 
vision of treaties whose maintenance 
is the foremost condition of safe- 
guarding peace. To do so is to start a 
debate without possible issue on the 
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most dangerous of questions and to 
bring fuel to the fire on the pretext 
of trying to put it out.” 

The Hungarian papers, on the oth- 
er hand, were jubilant, as was the 
German Nationalist press. Those, 
however, who represent the parties of 
the Left in Germany placed less faith 
in Mussolini’s implied offer of help to 
Germany and scoffed at a naive be- 
lief that he had any real concern in 
her fate. Among the Balkan States 
rigid press censorship prevented free 
expression of opinion, but any pro- 
posed treaty revision, especially when 
coupled with the statement that 
Italy’s expansion could only be to- 
ward the East, naturally caused con- 
sternation in Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. 

Oct. 28, the day after Mussolini’s 
provocative speech was the eighth an- 
niversary of the Fascist March on 
Rome. Celebrations throughout Italy 
took the usual form of the inaugura- 
tion of new public works, some two 
thousand of them representing an ex- 
penditure of more than $100,000,000. 
In Rome the ceremonies also included 
the solemn initiation into the ranks 
of the Fascist militia of more than 
10,000 wounded war veterans. The co- 
operation of the Church with the 
State in this ceremony was evidenced 
by the participation of one of the Car- 
dinals who invoked the blessings of 
Heaven on “that band of strong and 
healthy youths who honor their coun- 
try and must become the hope of our 
great Christian family and the whole 
Italian nation.” 

The undertaking of these public 
works was furthered by the recent 
appropriation by the Cabinet Council 
of $7,000,000. Half this sum, it is 
stated, will be used for hydraulic 
works of various kinds and a consid- 
erable portion of the remainder for 
improving roads. It is expected to 
give employment to some 40,000 work- 
ers during the Winter months. This 
appropriation was made in spite of 
the fact that the State budget at the 
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end of the first three months showed 
a deficit of more than $25,000,000. 
Experts declare, however, that the 
Italian budget is now on a sound ba- 
sis and that experience shows that 
revenues have a tendency to increase 
toward the end of the fiscal year. 
Anti-Fascist critics abroad, however, 
persist in declaring that Italian fi- 
nances are not on a sound basis. 

The Cabinet Council also approved a 
series of penal measures against offi- 
cers of joint stock companies guilty 
of dishonest practices, declared the 
anniversary of the founding of Fas- 
cism, March 23, a civil holiday, and 
ordered a general census. 

On Oct. 15 all Italy celebrated the 
2,000th anniversary of the birth of 
the poet Vergil. Special celebrations 
were held at Mantua, where he was 
born; Naples, where he lived and 
wrote, and Rome, where he enjoyed 
the protection of the Emperor Au- 
gustus. 

An earthquake on Oct. 30 did dam- 
age amounting to $15,000,000 over a 
wide area in Italy, centring about An- 
cona on the Adriatic Coast. 





SPAIN’S VARIED TROUBLES 


In Spain the past month was 
marked by the continuance of labor 
troubles, the fall followed by the rise 
of the peseta, and by the setting of a 
date for the Parliamentary elections. 
Strikes occurred at Malaga, Logrojfio, 
Vittoria, Cartagena, Murcia, Seville 
and Barcelona. Alleging that these 
strikes were led by Communists, ex- 
treme Republicans and Catalan Sep- 
aratist agitators, the government in- 
stituted wholesale arrests. Although 
it claimed to have crushed the move- 
ment of revolt, confidence was not re- 
stored, and on Oct. 14 the peseta took 
another drop from 10.11 to 10.25 to 
the dollar and two days later went 
down again, this time to 10.50. 

Meanwhile the government an- 
nounced that elections for a new Par- 
liament would be held and that the 


date would be announced before the 
end of November. This will be the 
first nation-wide election since Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera suspended Par- 
liamentary government when he be- 
came dictator in September, 1923. 
Moreover, an economic mission was 
sent abroad to confer with interna- 
tional banking groups to consider the 
return of Spain to the gold standard 
and the stabilizing of Spanish cur- 
rency. The sub-governor of the Bank 
of Spain, who opposed the exporting 
of gold, was deposed, thus giving the 
régime control of the gold reserve. 

On Oct. 18 the peseta made a sharp 
gain, exchange closing at 10 to the 
dollar, and on Oct. 30 it rose to 8.93, 
an evidence, it is claimed, of the in- 
creasing confidence in the ability of 
the government to handle the political 
and financial situation. Strikes con- 
tinued, however, among the univer- 
sity students, notably in Seville, Gra- 
nada, Madrid and Barcelona. These 
revolts were due, in part, it was as- 
serted, to the fact that under the 
Primo de Rivera dictatorship profes- 
sors championed the cause of the stu- 
dents against the government and 
thus furthered a lack of discipline. 
There is also among the students 
widespread discontent with what they 
feel are medieval and antiquated 
methods of university administration. 
Behind all the unrest is a strong spirit 
of republicanism. 

Although the government dealt se: 
verely with actual revolt, it has per- 
mitted the holding of meetings by the 
republicans. At a recent gathering in 
Valencia it was reported that 35,000 
persons were present. The various 
monarchist parties have also been ac- 
tive and were said to be planning an 
amalgamation of all their forces. 

General Valeriano Weyler, the 
ranking Spanish officer, died on Oct. 
20 at the age of 92. His name was 
connected with the stern measures in 
Cuba, which, in part, led to the Span- 
ish-American War. 





The Portuguese Government was re- 
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ported to have evidence of a far- 
reaching but abortive plot for the 
overthrow of the dictatorship. It was 
to be put into effect on Oct. 6 in con- 
junction with a republican uprising in 
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Spain, but owing to quarrels among 
the leaders and quick action on the 
part of the Portuguese Government, 
it was prevented from coming to a 
head. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


LTHOUGH the Bal- 
A kan area is by 
no means secure 
against disturbing in- 
fluences from the out- 
side, it is no longer a mere chess- 
board for the high game of politics 
as played by the great powers. On 
the contrary, there are indications 
that it is beginning to have some 
genuine community consciousness, 
with prospects of eventually living a 
measurably independent and self-con- 
tained political life. One evidence of 
such development is the conference 
of Balkan States which met in Athens 
early in October and which before ad- 
journment on Oct. 12 approved a plan 
for a permanent league of Balkan 
States, endorsed a report recommend- 
ing the linking up of Balkan high- 
ways to aid trade and tourist business, 
hoisted a new United Balkan flag, and 
on invitation of the Turks, agreed to 
reassemble later on at Istanbul (for- 
merly Constantinople) to go on with 
its work. The meeting came to an end 
amid a chorus of approval from all 
except Italy, who fears that her dream 
of Balkan hegemony will be disturbed, 
and Czechoslovakia, who would not 
like to see her two partners of the 
Little Entente enter a fresh combina- 
tion from which she was excluded. 
A second, though less impressive, 
evidence is the International Agra- 
rian Conference which came to an 
end at Bucharest on Oct. 21. The mem- 
bers of this gathering—Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia—were not exclusively Balkan 
States, but most of them were such, 
and the meeting was mainly a Balkan 
affair. The object of the conference 
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was to devise means by 
which the hard-pressed 
farming interests of 
the participating agra- 
rian States can be re- 
lieved, and, while farm relief comes 
no easier in Southeastern Europe 
than elsewhere, the issues were clari- 
fied and steps were taken to keep the 
discussions going until some sort of 
agreement could be reached. A Polish 
proposal for the creation of a per- 
manent committee to meet annually 
and to preserve contact among the 
Central and Southeastern European 
States was adopted unanimously and 
the new body will hold its first ses- 
sion early in 1931. Meanwhile, the 
Bucharest conference was itself to be 
followed up with a similar gathering 
at Warsaw during November. Though 
the resolutions adopted at Bucharest 
emphasized obstacles rather than 
achievements, the conference may be 
regarded as representing a step on 
the way to that system of regional 
unions which furnishes the only 
feasible basis for the proposed Pan- 
Europa. 


BULGARIAN MONARCH’S 
MARRIAGE 


In a driving rain and hailstorm out- 
of-doors, but in a setting of mystic 
beauty within the great basilica of 
St. Francis at Assisi, Princess Gio- 
vanna of Savoy was married, on Oct. 
25, to King Boris II, Bulgaria’s 
“bachelor King.’ Announcement at 
Rome on Oct. 3 of the royal pair’s en- 
gagement stirred considerable sur- 
prise, because, although long gossiped 
about, the alliance was understood to 
have been found impossible on ac- 
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count of religious differences. A way 
out was, however, found primarily 
through an article of the Bulga- 
rian Constitution (Article XXXVIII) 
which, while requiring that the King 
shall be a communicant of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, is silent as to the 
Crown Prince, which, therefore (not- 
withstanding the traditional view of 
Bulgarian jurists that the Crown 
Prince must be baptized in the Greek 
church), would permit any child re- 
sulting from the proposed marriage to 
be brought up—at all events, until the 
moment of accession to the throne— 
in the Roman Catholic faith. On Oct. 
15, after King Boris’s arrival in Italy, 
it was announced that the necessary 
Vatican dispensation had been grant- 
ed not only for the wedding itself but 
for holding the ceremony in the fa- 
mous Assisi basilica. 
Notwithstanding persistent denials 
that the match had any political sig- 
nificance, Bulgarians looked upon it 
as meaning that their hard beset 
country had at last found a friend; 
while observers generally viewed it 
as one more demonstration of Italy’s 
well-known policy of organizing the 
“war losers” of Europe against the 
“war winners” and their powerful 
patron, France. The growth of Bul- 
garo-Italian friendship dates definite- 
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ly from the pact of Tirana in 1926, 
which gave Italy a foothold on the 
Adriatic coast and thereby rudely 
shattered the friendly relations which 
had existed between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia since the Nettuno conventions 
of two years previously. Bulgaria was 
thenceforth drawn into Italy’s orbit, 
where she has ever since remained. 
Italy has befriended her on numerous 
occasions, has openly supported her 
plea for a reduction of her reparation 
payment, and has raised her hopes of 
territorial recovery by open reminders 
that the peace treaties were not con- 
cluded for eternity. The marriage of 
Boris and Giovanna fits perfectly into 
the picture. 


GREEK PREMIER’S VISIT TO 
TURKEY 


The journey of Premier Venizelos 
in late October from Athens by way 
of Istanbul (Constantinople) to An- 
kara to visit the Turkish President, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and .to_ be 
present with him at the signing of 
Greco-Turkish treaties of friendship 
and commerce was replete with the 
dramatic. It was barely ten years ago 
that the Greek statesman was en- 
gaged in the most ardent anti-Turkish 
propaganda among the world powers 
and was dreaming of capturing Con- 
stantinople and seizing most of Ana- 
tolia. Now he found himself the ob- 
ject of almost unparalleled popular 
enthusiasm wherever he went on 
Turkish soil, narrowly escaping in- 
jury, indeed, from overzealous admir- 
ers. The reason was simply that, hav- 
ing refused to allow rancor following 
the great debacle in Asia Minor in 
1922 to warp his judgment or dim his 
far-sightedness, he had pursued so 
conciliatory a course as to win the 
friendship of all supporters of the 
new and reformed Turkish régime. In- 
deed, he is considered by some of his 
associates at home rather unneces- 
sarily pro-Turkish. 

The two complicated treaties were 
duly signed on Oct. 30. One a treaty 
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of friendship and neutrality, received 
the signatures of Premier Venizelos 
and Premier Ismet Pasha; the other, 
a treaty of commerce and navigation, 
was signed by Foreign Ministers 
Michalakopoulos and Tewfik Rushdi. 

On Oct. 30 and 31 more than 200 
army officers, along with the former 
dictator, General Pangalos, were ar- 
rested at Athens on a charge of or- 
ganizing a coup d’état to overthrow 
the government. 

Speaking to the Balkan journalists 
who reported the recent conference of 
Balkan states at Athens, Premier Ven- 
izelos asserted that the problems con- 
nected with the Bulgar minority in 
Greek Macedona must be settled by 
degrees, that he was ready to grant 
the right to have their own schools, 
if and when the Bulgars asked for 
them, and also that he was prepared 
to allow Bulgaria to have the much- 
desired port on the coast of Western 
Thrace through which her traffic 
could find an outlet on the Aegean 
across Greek territory. A favorable 
impression is reported to have been 
created at Sofia, though the central 
committee of the Macedonian Politi- 
cal Organization of the United States 
and Canada promptly circulated a 
statement in which the pronounce- 
ments were declared to be only “a 
ruse of Greek diplomacy with the pur- 
pose of misleading the public opinion 
of the United States of America and 
of Europe.” 





HUNGARY’S AGRARIAN POLICY 


A world wheat cartel, to include the 
United States and Canada, was pro- 
posed by Premier Bethlen in a Gov- 
ernment party conference held at 
Budapest on Oct. 20, as one of three 
possible means of relieving the pres- 
ent agricultural depression. The other 
two plans suggested were the conclu- 
sion of regional agreements and the 
organization of a Continental agra- 
rian bloc with preferential tariffs. 
The Premier also declared an agree- 
ment with the United States, Europe’s 


greatest competitor, an urgent neces- 
sity, and to that end he urged the 
holding of a world conference, 

The effort of former Empress Zita 
to induce every member of the House 
of Habsburg to give a written decla- 
ration of loyalty to her son, Prince 
Otto, as head of the house has been 
only partially successful. It is un- 
derstood that those living in Hungary 
have generally complied, while those 
sojourning in Poland have not. Of spe- 
cial significance is the fact that Arch- 
duke Frederick, father of Archduke 
Albrecht, who recently resigned his 
own claims to the throne, has refused. 





POLISH ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


The campaign scheduled to end in 
the general election of Nov. 16 con- 
tinued throughout October on the 
curious lines on which it started dur- 
ing the previous month. Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s name at the head of the Gov- 
ernment party ticket spoke eloquently 
for itself. Declaring himself ready to 
enter the detested Parliament and 
take a seat with the “cowards, scoun- 
drels and idiots,” he was understood 
to be prepared to make another at- 
tempt—perchance the last—to coop- 
erate with that ill-fated body. Ranged 
against the Government list were the 
lists of two opposition groups—the 
democratic bloc of the Peasants’ party 
and Socialist party and that of the 
so-called nationalist bloc. Neither bloc 
was particularly hopeful of capturing 
the Sejm, but both aspired to humili- 
ate the Dictator by inflicting a moral 
defeat, which, in time, might contrib- 
ute to the overthrow of the present 
dictatorial régime. With sixty-seven 
former Deputies in jail and hundreds 
of other party members already im- 
prisoned or threatened with arrest, the 
Opposition forces were pretty well si- 
lenced; and, whether or not because 
of this fact, the Government party 
was also conducting a spiritless and 
drab campaign. Not even an alleged 
bomb plot against the Marshal put 
life into the contest. 
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Meanwhile, in mid-October, a mili- 
tary expedition sent to punish the 
Ukrainian peasantry of East Galicia 
produced in that region a reign of 
terror said not to have been equaled 
in Europe since the Lloyd George 
government sent the notorious “Blacks 
and Tans” into Ireland. Provocation 
was supplied by the alleged burning of 
Polish farm houses, barns, and crops 
by a Ukrainian secret organization 
which hopes to tear East Galicia 
from Polish rule and unite its 3,000,- 
000 Ukrainian inhabitants with the 
Ukraine Soviet Republic in a greater 
Ukrainian State. According to press 
reports entire villages were overrun 
by the soldiery, innocent and guilty 
were made to suffer alike, and 200,- 
000 people were thrown into jail, in- 
cluding sixteen of the twenty-six Rep- 
resentatives of the Ukrainian national 
party in the last Sejm. A pastoral let- 
ter drawn up by the Bishops of the 
Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church in 
Eastern Galicia and addressed to the 
people of the disturbed districts was 
confiscated by the prosecuting at- 
torney in Lvov as being inflammatory. 
The letter condemned sabotage and 
terrorism, but also criticized the War- 
saw government’s method of handling 
the situation. 





RUMANIA DISCONTENTED 


The aftermath of the Cabinet crisis 
of Oct. 6 which upset the Maniu gov- 


ernment and brought into office a new 
Ministry (not very different from the 
old one) under George Mironescu re- 
vealed that while the impossibility of 
bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween King Carol and former Queen 
Helen was a contributing factor, the 
real cause was the profound discon- 
tent of the nation on account of the 
prolonged and apparently hopeless 
economic depression. It would be fu- 
tile to blame Julio Maniu for his fail- 
ure to remedy the situation. As the 
experience of other countries—includ- 
ing our own—shows, no man and no 
government would have been equal to 
the task. The politically immature 
masses, however, do not see the rela- 
tionship between economic cause and 
effect, and in times of trouble seek a 
scapegoat. It is hardly to be believed 
that the Mironescu government will 
escape a similar fate. 

An extensive Soviet espionage or- 
ganization in the Rumanian civil and 
military services was brought to light 
during October, and arrests ran into 
the hundreds. The secret police crossed 
the organization’s trail more than a 
year ago, and quietly observed its ac- 
tivities until the time was deemed 
ripe to strike. Military and political 
secrets were being passed to confed- 
erates in Vienna, and thence to Mos- 
cow. Most of the spies were engineers, 
the leader, Gustave Metha, being a 
German of that profession. 
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r “HE newly elected 
Finnish Parlia- 
ment, which as- 

sembled on Oct. 20, re- 

flected clearly the ef- 
fects of the anti-Communist move- 
ment which had given uncommon 
zest to the electoral campaign and 
during the Summer months strongly 
colored the political life of the coun- 
try. The seats were distributed as 
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follows: Social-Demo- 
crats, 66, a gain of 7; 
Agrarians, 59, a loss of 
1; Coalition party, 42, 
a gain of 14; Progres- 
sives, 11, a gain of 4; and the Swede- 
‘Finn group, 21, a loss of 2. As in 
the case of the Norwegian elec- 
tions, the Communists were complete- 
ly excluded. The Centre and Right 
parties gained 16 seats, giving them 
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134 out of a total of 200. The results 
of the election thus created the Par- 
liamentary majority necessary for 
the anti-Communist bills which the 
last Legislature failed to pass. 

Six days before the meeting of the 
National Legislature the news was 
flashed through the land that ex-Pres- 
ident and Mrs. K. J. Stahlberg had 
been kidnapped. The mystery sur- 
rounding the disappearance of the 
distinguished—one might well say the 
first—citizen of the republic was 
soon solved when the missing couple 
was discovered in Joensuu, a small 
city in Eastern Finland, some sixty 
miles distant from the Russian bor- 
der. The abductors apparently intend- 
ed to take the ex-President and his 
wife to Russian territory and to re- 
lease them there—a procedure which 
has been successfully attempted on 
more than one occasion during the 
past six months in the case of per- 
sons suspected of undue friendliness 
with the radical elements. 

The press, irrespective of party af- 
filiation, condemned the action and 
demanded a thorough investigation. 
The authorities arrested the abduc- 
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tors within a couple of days and con- 
fessions were obtained which pointed 
to Helsinki, the capital, as the source 
of the leadership responsible for the 
crime. M. Jaskari, Secretary of Suo- 
men Lukko, a patriotic organization 
established to combat communism, 
was arrested, and on Oct. 22 Major 
Gen. Kurt M. Wallenius, Chief of Staff 
of the Finnish Army, was held as the 
person who had engineered the ab- 
duction. Other detentions followed. 
The leaders of the Lapua movement 
vigorously denied all share in the un- 
dertaking, and insisted that the deed 
had been perpetrated by irrespon- 
sible persons. On Oct. 18 they issued 
an appeal to the supporters of the 
Lapua movement, advising all re- 
sponsible for lawless acts during the 
past few months to surrender to the 
police. Acting upon this appeal, 404 
persons appeared in Helsinki on Oct. 
20 and admitted participation in acts 
of violence for which the Lapua move- 
ment appears to be to blame. 

Those who surrendered—especially 
the persons implicated in the Stahl- 
berg incident—will be duly tried and 
punished, according to the declara- 
tion presented to Parliament by Pre- 
mier Svinhufvud on Oct. 22. After 
calling attention to the complete tran- 
quillity and order which prevailed 
during the election, he referred to the 
instances of violence connected with 
the anti-Communist movement as 
“reprehensible acts” whose perpetra- 
tors must be brought to justice. In 
view of the recent arrests, the Pre- 
mier stated that “we have come to 
the point where this lawlessness can 
be adequately investigated and the of- 
ficers of law and justice” can do their 
duty. “The government is confident 
that they will * * * succeed in elimi- 
nating the tendencies that disturb 
peace and order.”’ The unusual amount 
of tried talent in the National Legis- 
lature—among its members are ex- 
President Stahlberg and ex-Premier 
Kallio, who now occupies the chair of 
the Speaker—gives it a degree of 











weight and authority that few of its 
predecessors have attained. 





NORWEGIAN GENERAL 
ELECTIONS 


The Norwegian general elections 
on Oct. 20 turned largely on the ques- 
tion whether or not Norway was to 
succumb to increasing radicalism. 
Conspicuous headlines in the news- 
papers—“Vote Against Russia!”—ex- 
horted the citizens to go to the polls. 
In the last analysis the contest in- 
volved the success or failure of the 
Labor party. This party, which has 
proclaimed as its goal the abolition 
of the capitalist system, by force if 
necessary, was opposed by the non- 
Socialist groups. The results showed 
that the Labor party had been chal- 
lenged unsuccessfully. The Conserva- 
tives obtained 330,670 votes, against 
240,000 in the last election. The cor- 
responding figures for the Liberals 
were 31,000 and 14,440; for the Farm- 
ers’ party, 188,090 and 149,200; for 
the Venstre, 233,370 and 172,560; for 
the Radical People’s party, 19,380 and 
13,460; for the Labor party, 364,870 
and 368,100, and for the Communists, 
22,090 and 40,070. The distribution of 
seats in the Storting will considera- 
bly relieve the position of Premier 
Mowinckel, whose government has 
been in office since the early part of 
1928. The Conservatives won 41 
seats, a gain of 11; the Liberals won 
3, a gain of 2; the Venstre won 33, a 
gain of 3; the Farmers obtained 25, 
a loss of 1; the Laborites obtained 47, 
a loss of 13; and the Radical People’s 
party, which has been unrepresented, 
won one seat. The Communists, who 
held three seats in the last Storting, 
were completely deprived of repre- 
sentation. 

According to a statement issued by 
the United States State Department 
on Nov. 3, a treaty governing mili- 
tary service for persons of so-called 
dual nationality was signed between 
Norway and the United States in Oslo 
on Nov. 1. The State Department 
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pointed out that this is the first 
treaty to be concluded among several 
under negotiation with foreign coun- 
tries. The principal article reads in 
part as follows: “A person born in 
the territory of one party, of parents 
who are nationals of the other * * * 
shall not, if he has his residence, that 
is, the place of his general abode, in 
the territory of the State of his birth, 
be held liable for military service or 
any other act of allegiance during a 
temporary stay in the territory of the 
other party. Provided that if such 
stay is protracted beyond the period 
of two years, it shall be presumed to 
be permanent in the absence of suf- 
ficient evidence showing that return 
to the territory of the other party 
will take place within a short time.” 
(In this connection see the article, 
“Dual Citizenship an International 
Problem,” on page 389 of this maga- 
zine. ) 





DANISH DISARMAMENT 
After the Hitlerite victories in the 
German elections last September, 
Lauritz Rasmussen, Minister of De- 
fense, insisted that the trends in the 
political life of Germany made Danish 
disarmament more of a necessity than 
ever. He returned to the charge on 
Oct. 9, when the disarmament bill 
was again introduced in the Folke- 
ting. It makes provision for a substan- 
tial reduction of land and naval arma- 
ment and leaves Denmark with forces 
sufficient only for coast guard and 
patrol duty. The nature of the bill is 
perhaps most clearly suggested by the 
fact that it pares down the annual 
military budget from $15,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. Speaking for the Venstre, 
Mr. Hansen served notice upon the 
government that this group will op- 
pose the contemplated budget reduc- 
tions while Mr. Kraft, in presenting 
the Conservative stand in the matter, 
urged that the present defenses of the 
country should be maintained until an 
international disarmament conference 
succeeds in accomplishing the results 
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desired by those who place their faith 
in disarmament. 

During the debate on Oct. 21, Pre- 
mier Stauning maintained that the 
way to tax reduction is quite clearly 
indicated. A reduction in taxation can 
be accomplished, and the funds for 
the necessary social projects will be 
found, when the disarmament propos- 
al is accepted. He also called atten- 
tion once more to the unequivocal ac- 
ceptance of the disarmament project 
by the electorate in the last elections, 
when the voters clearly showed that 
they preferred tax reduction to can- 
non. 

Premier Stauning, referring to the 
aspirations for independence of the 
Faroe Islands, denied that he had made 
any commitments concerning a popu- 
lar referendum. The question of a ref- 
erendum, he stated, was brought forth 
only after his departure from the is- 
lands. He also said that in case the 
demand for a referendum is general, 
he would not oppose it, but added that 
this did not appear to be the case. 





ESTONIAN PARLIAMENTARY 
PROBLEMS 


The Fall session of the Estonian 
Parliament began on Oct. 6. Among 
the questions before the Legislature 
there were several which, from the 
point of view of the government, may 
be called critical: the contemplated 
revision of the constitution; revision 
of taxation; the utilization of the 
water-power resources of the Narva 
River; the grain monopoly; the con- 
tinuation of increased customs duties 
on textiles and leather goods; the 
growing unemployment in the coun- 
try; Estonia’s attitude toward the 
Russian policy of dumping; and the 
problem of improving the agricul- 
tural situation. On all these questions 
the various parties, including the gov- 
ernment bloc, are divided in a manner 
that spells trouble for Premier 
Strandmann and his colleagues. 

The demand for revision of the 
Constitution comes mainly from the 


Agrarians. They have been complain- 
ing for some time about the delay in 
the revision, especially since its 
speedy completion in the Riigikogu 
was one of the conditions upon which 
they entered the present government 
coalition. Premier Strandmann, fear- 
ful of splitting the government on the 
question, has postponed action. The 
situation is complicated by the so- 
called Fellin movement whose sup- 
porters urge revision. 





LITHUANIAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The semi-dictatorship that prevails 
in Lithuania has thrown a mantle of 
apparent peace and quiet over the in- 
ternal political situation. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, Lithuania’s foreign pol- 
icy appears more in evidence. The 
dominating problem in the field of 
foreign relations is the prolonged 
quarrel with Poland over the Vilna 
district, which dates from the famous 
Zeligowski coup some nine years ago 
and continues to prevent closer rela- 
tions between Lithuania and Poland. 
Almost as important is the contro- 
versy with Germany concerning the 
administration of Memel. This was re- 
cently the subject of negotiations at 
Geneva between the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Germany and Lithuania. The 
three most important points discussed 
were the termination of the censor- 
ship within the Memel territory; the 
replacement of two Lithuanian mem- 
bers of the Memel directorate by two 
citizens of Memel, and permission for 
the electoral committee to prepare 
elections. Upon his return from Ge- 
neva, Dr. David Zaunius, the Lithua- 
nian Foreign Minister, presented to 
his colleagues the agreement he had 
reached with Germany, and next day 
it was reported that he had resigned 
because of criticism. On Oct. 10 the 
Lithuanian Government received a 
communication from Sir Eric Drum- 
mond informing it of the German 
protest, filed in Geneva, against Lith- 
uania’s failure to carry out the 
agreement. President Smetona then 
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refused to accept the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s resignation and announced that 
the censorship hitherto enforced in 
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Memel had been discontinued and that 
the remainder of the agreement had 
been likewise carried out. 
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‘| “HE recent outcry 
against the So- 
viet export trade 

has much wider im- 
plications than may be 
inferred from a reading of the cur- 
rent press comment. The problem 
has become a factor working toward 
a re-orientation of Soviet foreign 
policy, especially in so far as it relates 
to the European theatre. Its impor- 
tance is somewhat obscured by the 
fact that the recent excitement has 
apparently subsided without produc- 
ing concerted action against Soviet 
commerce or even individual action 
by any nation outside Europe. 

In the United States the whole ques- 
tion is held in abeyance until the next 
meeting of Congress, at which time 
an effort will be made to enact an 
embargo against the principal Soviet 
products. Up to the present time the 
Treasury Department has resisted re- 
peated appeals to establish an em- 
bargo through the use of its adminis- 
trative authority under the tariff act 
of 1930. Canada has disclosed her 
opposition to the Soviet commercial 
policy in a report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics which describes 
and condemns the dumping of Russian 
wheat; but since the actions com- 
plained of do not occur in the Domin- 
ion market they cannot be countered 
by Canadian law. The agrarian States 
of South America are vitally con- 
cerned in the matter, but their pre- 
occupation with their own political 
problems and their lack of power to 
exert economic pressure upon the 
Soviet Union have prevented them 
from adopting any definite anti-Soviet 
policy, 

It is in the markets of Europe that 
the immediate effect of the Soviet ex- 
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port policy is felt, and 
here there are indica- 
tions that a new line of 
policy against the So- 
viet Union is gaining 
headway. As noted last month, France 
has placed Russian imports under the 
control of a strict licensing system. 
On Oct. 25 Belgium followed the lead 
of France by instituting a similar 
policy. Regional conferences in Scandi- 
navia, Central Europe and the Balkans 
have adopted resolutions which pre- 
pare the way for a general economic 
alliance of Western Europe against 
the Soviet Union. The movement finds 
its leadership in France, where it is 
promoted by aggressive propaganda 
through the press and has the support 
of many men of high position in public 
life. In addition to a general boycott 
of Russian trade, the movement con- 
templates a financial boycott which 
would destroy the Soviet short term 
credit in the European money mar- 
kets. 

Russia has taken steps to meet the 
immediate situation by decreeing a 
policy of economic retaliation against 
countries which restrict the importa: 
tion of Soviet products. But this is 
merely an expedient to deal with the 
superficial aspects of the problem. The 
Soviet leaders are convinced that the 
real basis of the antagonism toward 
Russia is political, not economic; and 
that it is all attributable to the desire 
of France to create a European bloc 
under her hegemony, pivoted upon 
the present Franco-Little Entente al- 
liance, and directed toward the weak- 
ening of Germany and the neutraliza- 
tion of Russia’s influence in Europe. 
The small States of Eastern Europe 
which, as Russia’s nearest neighbors 
and the possessors of territory for- 
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merly hers, are most apprehensive 
over the growing power of the Soviet 
Union, are already knit together by a 
series of treaty alliances, and bound 
severally to France by a similar set 
of treaties. Their uneasiness is in- 
creased by the menace of communism 
within their own borders’ which, 
though at present suppressed, was 
once strong enough to seize control 
of many of the governments and is 
now smoldering underground. They 
stand as a buffer between Russia and 
Germany, where a public opinion em- 
bracing all types of political group- 
ings demands a relocation of the na- 
tion’s frontiers to the detriment of 
certain of these smail States; and a 
strong Communist faction is working 
toward future adherence of Germany 
to the Soviet Union. In this setting 
there exists a community of interest 
between the States of Eastern Europe 
and France, of which the present 
treaty relations are the natural ex- 
pression. The dumping tactics of the 
Soviet Union, in themselves a serious 
menace to the small States struggling 
to construct a stable national econ- 
omy, furnish a convenient pretext for 
organizing the general uneasiness and 
distrust into an alliance openly an- 
tagonistic to the growth of the Soviet 
power in Europe. Such, at any rate, 
is the interpretation placed by the 
Soviet Government on the develop- 
ment of the past two months in her 
foreign commercial relationships. The 
official Soviet press has dealt with 
the boycott movement in this light, 
repeatedly warning the Russian people 
that the proposed financial and trade 
policies of France and her allies are 
but the prelude to another holy war 
against the Soviet Union. 

A belief such as this need have no 
basis in fact in order to exert a power- 
ful influence upon international rela- 
tionships, provided it is made the basis 
of foreign policy by the country hold- 
ing it. The situation as Russia sees it 
calls for the cultivation of more cor- 
dial relations with those sections of 
Europe which are opposed to French 
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hegemony. Italy, in particular, has 
been disposed recently to make use of 
Russia in her efforts to check the 
dominance of France. In her answer 
last Spring to Briand’s proposal of 
a Pan-European Federation, Italy 
adopted as her own the policies with 
regard to disarmament, the recon- 
struction of the League of Nations, 
and the revision of the peace treaties 
which Russia has been insisting upon 
for many years. To any one who 
understands the irreconcilable con- 
flict of principle between the Fascist 
and the Communist movements and 
the contempt in which their respective 
leaders hold each other, the idea of an 
alliance between Italy and Russia may 
seem fantastic. But the Bolsheviki 
are realists in foreign affairs who 
have repeatedly shown their readiness 
to turn an existing situation to their 
own account without regard for mat- 
ters of principle. Recent events, run- 
ning back to the Italian-Soviet trade 
agreement of last Summer indicate 
the beginnings of a rapprochement 
between these two countries. France 
suspects that this agreemerit contains 
secret clauses of a military nature 
inimical to her interests, and though 
this opinion is probably false, it pro- 
vides additional incentive to French 
political strategy in Europe which in 
turn reacts to strengthen the feeling 
of mutual interest between. Italy and 
the Soviet Union. Russian grain dis- 
placed from other European markets 
is being transferred to Italy, where it 
finds a welcome. Russian purchases, 
likewise, have been shifted from 
France to Italy; and recently the 
press of both countries have made 
much of the fact that important 
branches of Soviet industry have been 
placed under the direction of Italian 
technicians. In the press comment and 
the speeches of public officials of the 
Soviet Union, during the past month, 
Italian affairs have been treated with 
a friendliness which is both new and 
suggestive. 

Turkey is another potential member 
of a European bloc opposed to France 


















and the perpetuation of the peace 
treaties. Relations between Turkey 
and Italy have been badly strained. 
At one time Italy made no secret of 
her ambition to acquire Turkish terri- 
tory on the Mediterranean littoral of 
Asia Minor, and she is now basing her 
naval concentration upon the Island 
of Rhodes. Turkey views this with dis- 
trust and fear. Yet, despite these 
causes of friction, there exists a solid 
basis of mutual interest between Italy 
and Turkey, both on account of their 
common opposition to the peace trea- 
ties and because Turkey’s cooperation 
is necessary to assure uninterrupted 
commerce between Italy and Russia, 
in case Italy becomes involved in con- 
flict with France and her allies. The 
strategic position of the Soviet Union 
as a friend of both countries and a 
mediator between them is clear on the 
face of this situation. The recent 
diplomatic exchanges between Turkey 
and the Soviet Union are significant 
from this point of view. At the end 
of September Tewfik Rushdi Bey, 
Foreign Minister of the Ankara Gov- 
ernment, visited Moscow for the pur- 
pose of effecting the continuance of 
the treaty of friendship between the 
two countries. He was received with a 
splendor of ceremonial and a public 
demonstration of esteem beyond 
parallel in Soviet history. Upon his 
departure on Oct. 3 the Soviet Foreign 
Office made public professions of 
friendship for Turkey which would 
have been excessive in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Of similar import is the naval dem- 
onstration which the Soviet Union has 
been making in the ports of the East- 
ern Mediterranean. The fact that Rus- 
sian warships have not passed the 
Dardenelles since 1878 lends historical 
significance to the present occasion. 
Early in October a unit of the Soviet 
Black Sea fleet made the passage to 
the Mediterranean for a fortnight’s 
cruise of Turkish, Greek and Italian 
ports. The visit to the Piraeus was 
marred by the clamor of Russian 
refugees which was suppressed with 
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some difficulty by the Greek constabu- 

lary. But on the whole the Soviet flo- 

tilla was accorded cordial receptions 

by the governing authorities; while in 
Russia, comment on the cruise in the 
inspired press made clear its relation 
to the developing foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

No doubt the events which we have 
sketched provide but meagre evidence 
upon which to base an appraisal of 
Soviet purposes in European politics. 
To lend substance to the belief that 
Russia is committing her future to an 
anti-French bloc of European states, 
the group of Soviet allies should in- 
clude Germany. It is true that there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
relations of Germany with the Soviet 
Union in the immediate past. A year 
ago these two States seemed on the 
verge of a break. Since that time they 
have so far composed their differences 
as to permit a revival of the generous 
trade agreement between them. The 
mixed commission which attempted 
early in the present year to work out 
a closer economic integration between 
Russian and German industry, al- 
though failing in its major objective, 
has done much to improve the temper 
of the situation. But it would be a 
gross exaggeration of the facts to 
infer that the two countries are within 
measurable distance of a political alli- 
ance. The Soviet leaders dismiss the 
idea with open derision; and the Ger- 
man Nationalists are equally out- 
spoken in their opposition to it. Still 
it cannot be denied that forces of 
major importance are at work in both 
countries to reduce the causes of fric- 
tion between them and to extend the 
sector of foreign policy in which their 
interests coincide. Already Germany 
sees eye to eye with Russia on all the 
issues of vital consequence to the 
Reich—disarmament, the Pan-Europe 
Federation, reparations, the Versailles 

Treaty. In the recent German elec- 
tions the platforms of the Communists 
and the Nationalists were identical 
with regard to these major issues. 
Allowing for all uncertainties, and 
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discounting the disposition of France 
to exaggerate the situation under the 
stress of fear, it is obvious to the 
foreign observer that conditions in 
Europe are propitious for the forma- 
tion of an anti-French bloc along these 
lines. Obvious also is Russia’s strate- 
gic position in the general situation. 
Thus far the Soviet Union has stood 
for peace and against all military alli- 
ances. But her foreign trade is vital 





URKEY,  politi- 
cally, is still en- 
deavoring to be- 

come accustomed to 
the existence of two 
parties, the Republican and _ the 
Liberal Republican. The Liberal 
Republican, led by Ali Fethi Bey, 
is a new element in Turkish 
politics, and so far functions as 
a party of criticism. This opposi- 
tion exists with the permission of 
President Mustafa Kemal who wrote 
recently to Fethi Bey: “From my 
youth up I have loved the system by 
which in the Grand National Assem- 
bly and in the face of all nations 
there should exist liberty of discussion 
in regard to national affairs; the men 
and the parties who are animated by 
noble intentions should be able to 
work together and to seek the national 
interest.” 

Fethi Bey’s new party is founded 
on the principles of republicanism, na- 
tionalism and secularism. The plat- 
form demands that all personal rights 
guaranteed by the constitution be 
made valid. Taxes should be levied 
so as not to go beyond the resources 
of the people and public works car- 
ried on with the utmost economy. The 
stabilization of money and the en- 
couragement of individual initiative in 
finance and business are other planks 
of the Liberal Republicans, While the 
country’s population must be saved 
from exploitation, national industry 
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to her at the present moment. It is a 
matter of self-preservation, in view 
of her domestic program, that the 
markets of the world be open to her 
export products and the banking in- 
stitutions of Europe and America be 
accessible to her commercial agencies. 
The boycott movement in this setting 
may prove the determining factor in 
Russia’s European political affilia- 
tions. 






should be developed. 
The party promises to 
handle governmental 
corruption and abuses 
without pity and to ex- 
pedite court administration. Foreign 
affairs would be conducted with the 
greatest of friendliness and in strict 
collaboration with the League of Na- 
tions. Direct elections and the en- 
franchisement of women are also 
advocated. 

The Turkish Cabinet as_ recon- 
structed on Sept. 27, contained six 
members of the former Cabinet with 
four newcomers. Ismet Pasha con- 
tinues in the post of Prime Minister. 

The recent municipal elections were 
held under a new law, adopted by the 
government in the Spring of 1930. 
The local administration is allowed 
greatly increased powers, but the 
Turkish press pointed out that al- 
though Turkey has obtained a very 
modern type of law, the people have 
yet to learn the duties and responsi- 
bilities which it imposes. 

The elections yielded, as was to be 
expected, a decided victory for Ismet 
Pasha’s party, but the new party ob- 
tained about 25 per cent of the votes. 
The elections were accompanied by 
considerable violence and detachments 
of soldiers and police guarded the 
polling places. Various foreign meth- 
ods were introduced, including exten- 
sive oratory, house-to-house can- 


vasses and the use of automobiles. 
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The Grand National Assembly was 
opened regularly on Nov. 1 when Pre- 
sident Mustapha Kemal Pasha made 
an important address before a 
crowded house. The expectation that 
he would make a positive pronounce- 
ment on the New Liberal Republican 
party was not fulfilled but he recom- 
mended to the members of the two 
parties that they urge their followers 
to abstain from such disorders as 
characterized the recent municipal 
elections, and that they admit no 
member who has not the true interests 
of the Republic at heart. The Presi- 
dent reviewed the year’s events and 
congratulated the army and the gen- 
darmerie on their valor in quelling the 
Kurdish revolt and rendering assis- 
tance to flood victims at Smyrna. The 
President also emphasized the 
strengthening of friendship with Rus- 
sia in connection with the recent visit 
of the Turkish foreign minister to 
Moscow, and with Greece because of 
the new treaty signed by M. Veni- 
zelos at Ankara. He urged the press 
to make proper use of the increased 
liberty accorded to it. 

In the middle of October the Hoy- 
boon, or Kurdish Independence League, 
announced that the Kurdish troops 
had caused losses to the Turks up to 
Sept. 1 of more than 40,000 men. Be- 
cause of the approach of Winter, the 


Kurds have withdrawn from certain 
positions near Mount Ararat, but, ac- 
cording to the Hoyboon, they intend 
to resume the struggle next Spring. 
It was stated also that the Turks had 
deported 100,000 Kurds. Turkish au- 
thorities replied that their losses had 
been very much less than this; that 
they met with no serious reverse, and 
were not compelled to call up the re- 
serves, and that the number of Kurds 
deported was greatly exaggerated. 
Ismet Pasha, in a recent speech at 
Sivas, emphasized the great impor- 
tance of railroads for national unity, 
defense, politics and independence. 
Turkey in 1920 possessed 2,500 miles 
of railroad, all owned by foreigners, 
built in a period of sixty years. Since 
1920 the Turkish Government has 
built 1,125 miles, all government 
owned. After the treaty of Lausanne 
Europe hoped to obtain full control 
of Turkey through foreign loans, a 
policy which had been followed by 
her Sultans; the Turkish Government 
could not have negotiated a loan in 
Europe and maintained its indepen- 
dence. The Prime Minister stated that 
in his first year the villagers paid 40 
per cent in taxes toward a budget of 
100,000,000 Turkish pounds. Now they 
pay only 11 per cent of a budget of 
225,000,000 Turkish pounds. 
The imports of Turkey for the first 
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six months of 1930 show a decline 
of one-third below those of 1926, with 
a value of less than $30,000,000. Ex- 
ports were only $1,000,000 more than 
this, representing a decline of about 
20 per cent. If there is any cheering 
feature in these figures, it is that the 
trade balance is favorable for the first 
time in many years. This position, 
however, may be only temporary, 
since an abnormal amount of goods 
was imported before the imposition 
of new tariff rates a year ago. 





EGYPT’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


After much preliminary discussion 
and an abundant crop of rumors, a 
new Constitution and a new electoral 
' law were proclaimed in Egypt on Oct. 
23, with a minimum of objection and 
disorder. Egypt is declared a sovereign 
State, free and independent; the 
throne is hereditary in the descend- 
ants of Mohammed Ali. The Senate 
will consist of 100 members of whom 
sixty will be appointed by the King; 
the Chamber of Deputies will consist 
of 150 elected members. Elections are 
to be indirect and universal suffrage 
exists only in the first stage. Dep- 
uties must be 30 years of age and 
Senators 40. Parliamentary sessions 
will last five months; the King may 
dissolve Parliament and suspend ses- 
sions, but Parliament will have the 
last word in legislation. Islam is the 
religion of the State. The principal 
changes involved are the reduction of 
the number of Senators, giving a pre- 
ponderance of appointed members, 
the reduction in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties from 230, the greatly increased 
power of the King over Parliament, 
and indirect elections. Ostensibly these 
changes are to adapt representative 
government to present conditions, but 
actually it is an attempt to bar from 
power the party which has regularly 
commanded the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the voters in 
Egypt. The King and Prime Minister 
Sidky Pasha believe that power is in 
their hands to alter the Constitution 
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and the fundamental laws without 
reference to the people or their 
elected representatives; whether it 
will be submitted to in Egypt remains 
to be seen. 

Nahas Pasha, President of the 
Wafd and recently Prime Minister, on 
Oct. 16, attacked the proposed 
changes as unconstitutional, saying 
that “to amend the Constitution it is 
necessary to have the vote of a ma- 
jority of the members of both Cham- 
bers and the sanction of the King.” 
The Liberal Constitutional party, at 
whose head is Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha, formerly Prime Minister, and 
to which Sidky Pasha nominally be- 
longs, reached the firm decision that 
it could not support Sidky in his al- 
terations of the Constitution. 

The people of Egypt, however, ac- 
cepted the announcements with no at- 
tempt at violence. While the leaders of 
Wafd and the Liberal Constitutional- 
ist parties are in complete agreement 
to oppose by all peaceful means the 
modification of the Constitution and 
laws, they are far from being on good 
terms with each other, since the Wafd 
leaders do not forget that Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha played in 1928 a 
role of extra-constitutional dictator 
similar to that now played by Sidky 
Pasha. 





THE ETHIOPIAN CORONATION 


The coronation of Tafari Makonen 
as Emperor or King of Kings (Negus 
Negusti), under the name Haile Se- 
lassie I, took place at Addis Abeba 
on Nov. 2. Envoys and correspond- 
ents from many lands gathered to 
observe the splendid and costly cere- 
monies. The new Emperor is believed 
in Ethiopia to be descended directly 
from Solomon, King of the Jews, 
and the Queen of Sheba. Tafari 
first became prominent as a Prince 
who, in September, 1916, led a rebel- 
lion against the grandson of the de- 
ceased King Menelik. This resulted 
in placing Menelik’s daughter, 
Zauditu, or Judith, on the throne as 











Empress, with Tafari as Regent and 
heir to the throne. The young Prince 
was not contented merely with pre- 
paring the way for his ultimate ac- 
cession, but he strove cautiously yet 
steadily to modernize his country. 





FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PALESTINE 


Christian politicians joined Jewish 
leaders in the general protest against 
the British Government’s new Pales- 
tine policy (See pages 385-388 of this 
magazine.) General Smuts, former 
Premier of South Africa and one of 
the founders of the system of man- 
dates, expressed doubt whether the 
British Government was within its 
treaty rights in abandoning a policy 
sanctioned by other powers when 
Palestine was proclaimed a homeland 
for the Jews. Premier MacDonald in 
defense of Lord Passfield, his col- 
league at the Colonial Office who had 
drawn up the declaration of policy, 
asserted that the new policy adhered 
strictly to the letter and to the spirit 
of the mandate and was merely an 
attempt to do equal justice to Arab 
and Jew. Lord Passfield made his 
first detailed defense on Nov. 5, two 
weeks after the publication of the 
White Paper. He declared that the 
new policy was in no way inconsistent 
with the Balfour Declaration and the 
mandate. Speaking of Jewish immi- 
gration in particular, he said: “The 
intention of the White Paper, which 
I should have thought was clear, was 
to make the possibility of the suspen- 
sion of Jewish immigration contingent 
upon unemployment on such a scale 
as would have a serious effect in pre- 
venting the Arab population from ob- 
taining the work necessary for its 
maintenance. There was, of course, no 
intention of suggesting that immigra- 
tion must be suspended as long as 
‘any Arab’ remained without employ- 
ment.” 

Popular opinion in England agrees, 
apparently, with the government’s 
position, on the ground that if the 
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Arabs are placated, British taxpayers 
will not be obliged to maintain large 
military forces in the country. But 
the Jews of Palestine have been tak- 
ing the new declaration seriously, and 
the British Government finds no de- 
fenders among them. Zionist leaders 
have been for some time acquainted 
with the chief points in Sir John 
Simpson’s report. They consider the 
government’s conclusions to differ 
materially from it. 


For the first time in several years, 
Nov. 2, the anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration, was not observed in 
Palestine, either as a day of rejoicing 
by the Jews or as a day of mourning 
by the Arabs. The police authorities 
had forbidden the use of flags, ban- 
ners and pennants, but their special 
provisions for keeping order were 
hardly necessary. 

The Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica sponsored a mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden at New York 
on the anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration. It was estimated that 25,- 
000 persons attended and that 15,000 
were turned away from the doors. 





KURDS’ DEMAND FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


The Kurds of Northern Iraq, or 
Southern Kurdistan, prepared at Su- 
liamaniyeh, on Aug. 31, a petition 
which they sent to the League of Na- 
tions. The introduction referred to re- 
cent events, and in particular to the 
omission of reference to the rights of 
the Kurds in the draft treaty between 
Iraq and Great Britain. They claim to 
have seen “a vast change in the con- 
duct of the British Government and a 
considerable leaning toward the Arab 
side, to the great detriment of the 
Kurdish people.” They then state their 
belief that they have the right and 
the ability to form an independent 
State for the following reasons: (1) 
They have more than a million inhabi- 
tants, which is a larger number than 
that of the Sunnite Arabs who con- 
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stitute the core of the kingdom, and 
is more homogeneous than any other 
group in the kingdom; (2) they 
form “a compact whole, complete and 
true in all aspects, to wit, language, 
religion, culture, manners and tradi- 
tions and even climate”; (3) the nat- 
ural products of their soil can sus- 
tain them and allow a margin for 
export. These include grain, petro- 
leum, wood, coal, fruit and domestic 
animals; (4) favorable physical fea- 
tures include several large and numer- 
ous small water courses, a temperate 


HE “consolida- 
tion” of peace 
was the princi- 


pal business of the 


National Government 
of China during October. The first 
step in the process was the crush- 
ing of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who failed to receive support in 
his Honan campaign from _ the 
dispossessed “Chairman of _ the 
National Government of the North,” 
Governor Yen Hsi-shan, and was 
compelled to surrender Cheng- 
chow, Lanfeng and Kaifeng early 
in the month. Certain of Feng’s 
subordinate Generals and large sec- 
tions of his army transferred alle- 
giance to the central government at 
Nanking. President Chiang Kai-shek 
offered amnesty to all political of- 
fenders except Yen MHsi-shan, the 
Southern general Chen Chiung-ming 
and the Communists, thus leaving a 
way open to Marshal Feng to return 
to the fold. It was rumored that his 
return, on a cash basis, was a possi- 
bility. Temporarily Feng established 
headquarters at Hsiaochichen on the 
north bank of the Yellow River. A 
second rumor reported that in view 
of the poverty of Shensi, Feng’s usual 
refuge when defeated, Governor Yen 
had offered to quarter him and his 
troops in Southern Shansi. 
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mountain climate and other features 
comparable to those of Switzerland; 
(5) the Kurdish people is eminently 
aware of its strength and of its 
destiny. It has fought fiercely and 
sacrificed enormously for its liberty. 
“It has sworn to obtain its indepen- 
dence at any cost.” Accordingly the 
Kurds desire to form an independent 
State on an absolutely democratic 
basis and they request the League of 
Nations to nominate for them a man- 
datory power, either Great Britain or 
some other. 






A cash payment of 
10,000,000 silver dol- 


lars (approximately 
worth $3,000,000 gold 
today) to finance the 
occupation of Peiping and Tientsin was 
reported to have been made by the 
National Government to Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the “Young Marshal’ from 
Manchuria. That was a cheap method 
of ousting the rival “Government of 
the North” if it has not resulted in 
creating a still stronger though less 
ambitiously titled rival permanently 
in North China south of the Great 
Wall. Marshal Chang also received 
and accepted the title of vice com- 
mander of the army and navy of the 
National Government. He issued state- 
ments of good intentions calculated to 
allay fears of a new civil war when 
pleasanter fighting weather returns, 
but his announced plans for sending 
four to six divisions through the Wall 
and of making Peiping rather than 
Mukden his permanent headquarters 
caused much uneasiness. 
Considerable interest attached to 
the report from Shanghai on Nov. 7 
that Chang Hsueh-liang intended to 
arrive at Nanking on Nov. 12 for the 
purpose of attending the plenary ses- 
sion of the central executive commit- 
tee and of meeting President Chiang 
Kai-shek with a view to reaching an 
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understanding for the prevention of 
civil war. These two men are at pres- 
ent China’s most powerful military 
leaders, and they both realize that the 
nation’s credit is pledged to the hilt, 
that the customs surplus is exhausted 
and that new borrowings for further 
military operations would mean na- 
tional bankruptcy and the likelihood 
of the spread of communism. 
President Chiang Kai-shek took the 
occasion of victory and the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the republic on Oct. 10 to an- 
nounce his government’s plans for 
further progress along political and 
economic lines: (1) Eradication of 
communism and banditry; (2) reha- 
bilitation of national finance and en- 
forcement of honesty in handling 
funds; (3) evolution of a clean and 
efficient government through the 
eradication of lethargy and corrup- 
tion; (4) economic development, in- 
volving an effort to obtain foreign 
capital on honorable terms; (5) en- 
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forcement of district autonomy and 
adequate provision for schools. In 
order to develop methods of executing 
these plans the central executive com- 
mittee was convened for early Novem- 
ber. The committee was expected to 
convoke the fourth Kuomintang (Na- 
tional party) Congress to draft a con- 
stitution. 

In dark contrast with the rejoicings 
at Nanking was the declaration of 
John Earl Baker, American, director 
of the relief operations of the China 
International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion, that 600,000 people would die of 
starvation in Shensi province before 
Spring unless help is received. 

President Chiang was baptized as a 
member of the Methodist Church by a 
Chinese pastor in Shanghai. His wife, 
Mei Ling Soong, is a Christian. 

Division of opinion within the Nan- 
king junta was reported, with Chiang 
and T. V. Soong, Finance Minister, 
opposing Hu Han-min, chairman of 
the legislative board (yuan), the 
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former desiring, the latter opposing 
liberalization of the government and 
promulgation of a constitution. Soong 
again tendered his resignation, de- 
claring his refusal to remain respon- 
sible for financing the government 
unless he were given complete control 
of expenditures. Soong’s extraordinary 
success in his key post has made him 
invaluable to the government which 
was expected to meet his terms in 
order to retain him in office. 

Partial proof of Soong’s financial 
abilities is seen in the success of his 
loan policy. Since May, 1927, says E. 
Kann in the Oct. 9 issue of the China 
Critic, the National Government has 
issued 512,000,000 Mexican dollars’ 
worth of domestic bonds. “A fair 
portion of these issues has been re- 
deemed already, and there has not 
been a single instance of failure, either 
with regard to the scheduled repay- 
ment of principal or as concerns in- 
terest coupons due.” A further issue 
of 30,000,000 on Oct. 7 raised the total 
to 542,000,000 (Mex.). This amount 
is exclusive of provincial and munici- 
pal issues and of loans outside Nation- 
alist-controlled territory. The figures 
are also an indication of the possibili- 
ties latent within China for the financ- 
ing of constructive enterprises. 

A general campaign began in No- 
vember to wipe out the bandit and 
“communist” armies in South Central 
China; 100,000 troops with airplanes 
and gunboats were sent to Hunan and 
Kiangsi. The interest of Manchuria in 
the smashing of Communist influence 
in China was believed to be a large 
factor in deciding the “Young Mar- 
shal’s” descent into Chihli (Hopei). 
Great Britain and Japan decided not 
to close their consulates at Changsha, 
Hunan province, but to keep gunboats 
off the city throughout the Winter. 
The Rev. Bert Nelson of Minneapolis 
was kidnapped from the Lutheran 
mission at Kwangshan, Southeastern 
Honan, and held for a large ransom. 
The failure of missionaries to heed 
warnings of the Department of State 
was involving them, their government 


and the Chinese Government in conse- 
quences of increasing seriousness. 
Firing on foreign naval craft on the 
Yangtse River continued at intervals. 
The British flagship Bee and the gun- 
boat Teal were attacked on Oct. 15 
and American merchant shipping on 
the same and following days in the 
vicinity of Hankow. Two Chinese pas- 
sengers were killed on an American 
ship, but the vessel escaped capture. 
Attacks, captures and looting of 
towns and cities in Kiangsi, Hunan, 
Honan and Fukien indicated that the 
disorderly conditions were widespread 
and would be extremely difficult to 
quell. Loshan, in Honan province, was 
captured by irregulars, who carried 
away two American missionaries, Miss 
Bergliot Evenson, Lutheran, of Se- 
attle, later released when a ransom 
of $3,000 was paid, and ‘the Rev. 
K. N. Tvedt. The capture of Kian in 
Kiangsi province resulted in the car- 
rying away of four foreign priests and 
six nuns, one of the latter a Filipino. 
Two Chinese priests lost their lives at 
Kian. A veritable massacre occurred 
at Kian, the number killed being esti- 
mated at from 2,000 to 8,000. Five 
American missionaries reached Foo- 
chow safely from the interior of 
Fukien. Mr. Lockhart, American Con- 
sul at Hankow, reported that twenty- 
one foreigners, including French, Brit- 
ish, Italians, Norwegians, Spaniards 
and Americans, were in the hands of 
Communists in the Hankow consular 
district. Kanchow, Southern Kiangsi, 
was reported in Communist hands, but 
Bishop O’Shea and other foreigners 
there were understood to be safe. 





BRITISH BOXER INDEMNITY 
AGREEMENT 


Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister 
to China, and Dr. C. T. Wang, Chinese 
Foreign Minister, exchanged notes on 
Sept. 19 and 22 by which it was agreed 
that all payments of the British share 
of the Boxer indemnity would be re- 
turned as from Dec. 1, 1922. The 
agreement is subject to necessary 
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legislation by the British Parliament. 
The remitted funds were to be used 
to create an endowment for educa- 
tional purposes through investment 
in rehabilitating and building railways 
in China and in other productive en- 
terprises. They were to be repaid into 
the educational endowment fund by 
the enterprises for which the money 
was lent. The Chinese Government 
agreed to purchase materials used in 
connection with the expenditure of 
the funds in the United Kingdom. 





EXTRATERRITORIALITY NEGO- 
TIATIONS 


The Department of State announced 
on Sept. 18 that draft proposals for 
an agreement for the gradual aboli- 
tion of American extraterritorial priv- 
ileges were ready for discussion. Ne- 
gotiations were conducted in October 
between Secretary Stimson and Chi- 
nese Minister C. C. Wu in Washington 
and between Foreign Minister Wang 
and Sir Miles Lampson in Nanking. 
Dr. Wang declared that the report of 
a projected conference on this mat- 
ter between China, Great Britain and 
the United States was groundless. 
The British Government was reported 
by the China Critic of Oct. 2, 1930, as 
agreeable to the surrender of juris- 
diction in civil cases immediately, ex- 
cept in the principal ports, and to 
giving up criminal jurisdiction after 
five years. 





THE CHINESE EASTERN RAIL- 
WAY 


Negotiations at Moscow between 
Mo Teh-hui, Chinese representative, 
and the Soviet Foreign Office, for the 
settlement of outstanding questions, 
appeared to have broken down. The 
National Government from the be- 
ginning had declined to recognize the 
Khabarovsk protocol of December, 
1929, for joint management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, while the 
Soviet Ministry has refused to nego- 
tiate except on the basis of that 
agreement entered into between its 
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representative and the government of 
Chang Hsueh-liang. Now that the Na- 
tional Government has come success- 
fully through the revolt against its 
authority, there is no hope of a 
change in its attitude. The resulting 
impasse was attended with a renewal 
of armed demonstrations on both 
sides of the boundary between Siberia 
and Manchuria. 

Rumors were so definite as to jus- 
tify partial respect for reports that 
discussions have been in progress for 
some months looking toward the ac- 
quisition by American interests of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which is 
the principal source of difficulty in 
Soviet-Chinese relations. The Ameri- 
can interests were said to have insist- 
ed that the Soviet buy up the 60 per 
cent interest of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in the stock of the railway prior 
to transfer. French lenders would 
thereby recoup themselves in part for 
the losses sustained in the repudi- 
ation of Russian debts. Japanese 
newspapers commented unfavorably, 
while expressing a very skeptical at- 
titude as to the reliability of the 
rumors. 





REVOLT IN FORMOSA 


A massacre which recalled earlier 
revolts against Japanese rule oc- 
curred at Musha, province of Taichu, 
Formosa, on Oct. 27. Musha is a vil- 
lage near that half of Formosa 
(Taiwan) which never has been re- 
duced to administrative areas, al- 
though the population is only 85,000 
out of a total of 4,500,000 for the 
whole island. The people are of Malay 
stock and have never been subdued by 
the rulers of the island. Their villages, 
numbering some 700, are located in 
jungle and mountainous territory that 
is extremely difficult to conquer. The 
Japanese Government from time to 
time has been able to reduce the ex- 
tent of this uncivilized region by 
absorption of frontier districts into 
the regularly governed prefectures, 
but this process is extremely slow. A 
cordon of forts, joined together by 
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electrified wire, hems in the aborigi- 
nes, who, resenting the rulers’ meth- 
ods of coercion, have from time to 
time revolted. Between 1920 and 1927 
nearly 7,000 Japanese and Chinese 
(the latter numbering 4,000,000 of 
Formosa’s population), were killed by 
the natives, who were formerly known 
as head-hunters. 

The latest revolt was carried out by 
several hundred tribesmen who over- 
whelmed the police, seized their arms 
and attacked the Japanese living in 
the village, slaughtering 86, includ- 
ing 23 women and 39 children. Fifty- 
seven survivors saved themselves by 
hiding in buildings or in the forest. 
The attackers carried off the heads 
of their victims. The immediate occa- 
sion of the attack was believed to be 
a project of the Taiwan Electric Com- 
pany to erect a dam which would 
flood the land occupied by the revolt- 
ing tribesmen. 

The desperation of the natives was 
revealed three days later, when they 
attacked a police expedition and killed 
two officers. It was feared that other 
bands might have attacked outposts 
along the cordon north and south of 
Musha. A force of 2,000 infantry and 
police, aided by airplanes, was fight- 
ing jungle and rocky terrain in a 
hopeless effort to overtake the na- 
tives. It was reported that 108 native 
women, all there were, in the village 
of Mahebo, committed suicide to leave 
their men free to fight the troops. 
Many villages were burned by their 
own occupants. At Mahebo a battle 
raged for four hours between the na- 
tives and the Japanese forces. 

A Toyko dispatch of Nov. 9 stated 
that the Japanese troops that had 
been sent to fight the aborigines in 
the Musha district would soon be 
withdrawn, the Japanese Government 
having decided not to pursue hostili- 
ties further. The report added that 


the savages had been driven to the 
hills and were hiding in the forests. 
Troops were to be kept at Musha and 
other villages until peace was com- 
pletely restored in the region. It was 


hoped to be able to withdraw the en- 
tire force by Nov. 20 and leave the 
district in charge of reinforced police 
detachments. 

While the cause of the uprising had 
not been officially determined, the 
latest reports blamed graft by minor 
police officials in the distribution of 
wages to savage laborers. This was 
said to be the main grievance that 
led to the revolt. According to a po- 
liceman who was a survivor of the 
Musha massacre, police officials were 
alleged to have recruited savages for 
road building and carrying lumber at 
a fraction of the wage paid to regular 
native laborers, the police officials 
pocketing the difference. Complaints 
were ignored and the revolt came as a 
protest. Indications of approaching 
trouble were apparent in the latter 
part of September when the tribes- 
men withdrew their deposits from 
local banks and bought quantities of 
food, which they carried off to the 
hills. It was believed that these sup- 
plies would have enabled the natives 
to hold out a long time if hostilities 
had been continued. 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF JAPAN 


The annual conference of prefec- 
tural Governors at Tokyo on Oct. 10 
was addressed by Premier Hama- 
guchi, Home Minister Adachi and Fi- 
nance Minister Inoue, who outlined 
the government’s plans for the imme- 
diate future. The Premier declared 
that the money saved by the London 
naval treaty would be used to replen- 
ish the navy and to reduce taxes. He 
emphasized the willingness of the gov- 
ernment to relieve unemployment, 
suggesting that loans would be ad- 
vanced to localities at low rates to 
finance relief measures. Mr. Adachi 
dealt with the necessity of encourag- 
ing the people to patriotic endurance 
of a temporary period of hard times, 
preventing labor troubles and restrict- 
ing the activities of agitators of the 
opposing political parties. Mr. Inoue 
announced the continued adherence 
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of the government to the policy of 
free export of gold, under which a 
loss of 260,000,000 yen had been sus- 
tained in 1930 by exports of gold. He 
stated that the country’s foreign trade 
up to the end of September had de- 
clined by 1,050,000,000 yen below that 
of the same period of 1929. He saw no 
reason for discouragement in these 
figures in view of the general world 
depression. 

The Social Bureau of the Home Of- 
fice issued statistics showing that an 
average of 500 people had committed 
suicide in Japan during each month 
of 1930. The major cause was believed 
to be the lack of employment. 

The government withdrew the ap- 
pointment of Torikichi Obata as Min- 
ister to China. He was opposed at 
Nanking because of his part in the im- 
position of the twenty-one demands 
of 1915. Appointment of another rep- 
resentative was deferred. 





JAPAN’S NEW FIGHTING SHIPS 


The Maya, next to the last of the 
10,000-ton cruisers Japan may build 
within the limitations of the London 
naval treaty, was launched on Nov. 8 
at the Kawasaki dockyard. The Cho- 
kai, being built at Nagasaki, is the 
one vessel unlaunched of the twelve 
making up the 108,000 tons of first- 
class cruisers permitted Japan by the 
London agreement. Eight of these 
twelve ships are in commission. Four 
are of 7,100 tons each, the Furutaka, 
Aoba, Kako and Kinukasa, and four 
are of 10,000 tons each, the Nachi, 
Myoko, Huguro and Ashigara. The 
ninth and tenth cruisers are to be 
completed in 1931. They are the Ta- 
koa, launched at Yokosuka on May 12, 
and the Atago, which took to the 
water at the Kure naval base on 
June 16, 

The Maya and Chokai were laid 
down in 1928 and should be commis- 
Sioned in 1932. The addition of the 
Takao and Atago to the fleet next 
year and of the Maya and Chokai in 
1932 will insure until 1933 the lead 
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Japan holds over the United States in 
big cruisers. In 1933-34, when five 
new American cruisers should be com- 
pleted, something like equality be- 
tween the two cruiser strengths will 
be reached. 

Another swift new fighting ship of 
the Mikado’s navy took to the water 
on Nov. 8 at the Sasebo naval base. 
The 1,700-ton 34-knot destroyer Os- 
boro, which translated means “dim 
moonlight,” is the eighteenth ship of 
its type built for the Japanese Navy. 
Six more ships of this type are in less 
advanced stages of construction. 

On Nov. 7 the Akebono, another 
1,700-ton destroyer, slid down the 
ways at the Fujinagata shipyard at 
Osaka. 





JAPANESE NAVAL BUDGET 


The long dispute between the Japa- 
nese Government and the naval au- 
thorities over the naval budget, which 
was carried on simultaneously with 
the fight over ratification of the Lon- 
don naval treaty and continued sub- 
sequently to be a bone of contention, 
was at last resolved on Nov. 10, when 
an agreement was reached on a pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure of 
373,000,000 yen [$186,000,000] over a 
period of six years. The sum agreed 
upon between Finance Minister Inouye 
and the Navy Minister, Admiral Abo, 
is higher than was expected, as it was 
generally believed the government 
would not consent to a program in 
excess of 300,000,000 yen [$150,000,- 
000]. The navy had submitted esti- 
mates during the six months since the 
London treaty was signed, ranging 
from 316,000,000 yen [$158,000,000], 
according to the plan put forward by 
Admiral Taniguchi, the present Chief 
of Naval Staff, to 900,000,000 yen 
[$450,000,000] demanded by the navy 
when the treaty fight was on in the 
Privy Council. 


It is figured that the appropriation 
which is to be sought at the next ses- 
sion of the Diet will permit a tax 
reduction of 135,000,000 yen [$67,- 
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500,000], including a 10,000,000-yen 
[$5,000,000] cut in 1932 and 25,000,- 
000 yen [$12,500,000] annually there- 
after. This is calculated on the basis 
of the expenditure which would have 
been involved had no limitation agree- 
ment been reached at London. 

The new naval program provides 
for the expenditure of 218,000,000 yen 
[$109,000,000] for new war vessels 
during the next six years, including 
160,000,000 yen [$80,000,000] for re- 
placements provided in the London 
treaty and 58,000,000 yen [$29,000,- 
000] for vessels not limited by the 
treaty. The air force will be expanded 
by the creation of twelve new air 
corps, absorbing 90,000,000 yen [$45,- 
000,000], including the cost of upkeep. 
An item of 50,000,000 yen [$25,000,- 
000] is included for modernization of 
capital ships. 

While a heated debate was expected 
to develop in the Diet concerning the 
naval program, its passage as submit- 
ted was virtually assured, since the 
Diet rarely interferes with army and 
navy budgets. 


PREMIER HAMAGUCHI ON THE 
NAVAL TREATY 


The depositing of the ratifications 
of the London naval treaty at the 
British Foreign Office on Oct. 27 was 
notable for an international hook-up 
of radio stations from Tokyo, Wash- 
ington and London in order to permit 
President Hoover, Prime Minister 
MacDonald and Prime Minister Hama- 
guchi of Japan to deliver speeches for 
the whole world to hear. The Japa- 
nese Premier’s speech on the occasion 
read in part as follows: 


The memorable conference which was 
held in 1921 and 1922 at Washington 
failed to give a complete measure of re- 
lief to a war-weary world. A totally 
unexpected competition set in among 
naval architects in the production of 
numerous and very formidable cruisers. 
These vessels were so heavily armed, 
so swift and so well protected as to 
constitute a factor of extreme impor- 
tance in any comparison of fleets. 

It was some time before the existence 


of the problem and its dangers and 
difficulties became apparent. Various 
efforts were made toward its solution, 
but they seemed to lead to no result, 
and the leading naval powers were 
rapidly drifting toward an impasse, 
with the prospect before them of a re- 
newal of the wasteful competition and 
crushing expenditure which had been 
temporarily arrested at Washington. 

This dangerous possibility was avert- 
ed at London. The assiduous labors 
exerted in 1927 at Geneva were not 
without fruit, but paved the way for a 
welcome measure of disarmament. An 
understanding was reached between 
Japan, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the United States to put 
an end to competitive building in all 
categories of auxiliary combatant ves- 
sels. 

Nor is that tripartite agreement re- 
lating to auxiliary craft the only out- 
standing feature of the work of the 
London conference. A treaty embody- 
ing further provisions, designed to 
reinforce the limitation of naval arma- 
ments laid down in the Washington 
Treaty, and to regulate the activity of 
submarines in conformity with the dic- 
tates of humanity, was elaborated and 
signed by the five principal naval pow- 
ers committed to one and the same 
noble end. I feel it is a great privilege 
to have contributed, so far as in me 
lay, to this happy result. 

One cannot but feel that the moment 
is favorable for a wide extension of the 
policy of disarmament embodied in this 
treaty. Now that the Pact of Paris 
initiated by M. Briand and Mr. Kel- 
logg has definitely outlawed war, it is 
clear that any breach of that solemn 
engagement must rally the whole world 
against the aggressor. Whether other 
powers come forward to offer their ac- 
tive help or not, it is hardly conceivable 
that they would allow the pledge- 
breaker to interfere with their trade 
and to enjoy the other privileges of a 
lawful belligerent. 

The Treaty of London has opened @ 
new chapter in the history of human 
civilization. We have once for all es- 
caped from what I may call the ‘‘pio- 
neer’’ stage, in which every nation’s 
hand is actually or potentially against 
every other. We have entered on the 
sane and friendly ‘‘settlement’’ stage, 
in which every one is united to sup- 
press intrusions by any one in an- 
other’s sphere. A momentous step for- 
ward on the road of international peace 
and friendship has now been taken. Let 
it prove a prelude to still greater tri- 
umphs for that lofty eause. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Daniel Webster 


Continued from Page XV 





America has known. Our age is not in sym- 
pathy with the great rhetorical perorations 
in which Webster’s contemporaries so delight- 
ed, but even today one feels some of the emo- 
tion which his speeches aroused. Placed in 
their proper setting they are still moving. 
The address at Plymouth in 1820, which John 
Adams said “ought to be read at the end of 
every century, and indeed at the end of every 
year, for ever and ever,” the speech at Bun- 
ker Hill in 1825 and his eulogy of Adams and 
Jefferson the next year established his repu- 
tation as an orator. 

Webster, as Fuess makes clear, was moti- 
vated throughout life by a spirit of indepen- 
dent conservatism coupled with an all-power- 
ful love of country. To Webster the Constitu- 
tion was a sacred document establishing a 
permanent Federal Union. Speech after speech 
reiterated this philosophy until it became the 
popular conception, at least in the North, of 
the character of the American Republic. In 
the end, as his present biographer maintains, 
“it is not hyperbole to say that we owe the 
very existence of our Union to the glowing 
words of Daniel Webster.” His first opportu- 
nity to win wide attention for the idea of an 


} indestructible union came in the Reply to 
Hayne in 1830, a speech whose concluding 


words were known to every schoolboy a gen- 
eration ago: “Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and indivisible.” Twenty years 
later he made his final plea for union when on 
March 7, 1850, he rose in the United States 
Senate to speak for Henry Clay’s compromise 
in an attempt to stave off civil war. 
Without much question Fuess’s Daniel Web- 
ster becomes for the time being the staridard 
life of this New England son and may put 
a stop to the flood of superficial, sensational 
biographies which have clogged the market in 
the last few years. For it is a sane life which 


| Succeeds in portraying Daniel Webster as he 
» was, a hero of the ante-bellum America. Like 
| his lesser contemporaries he drank brandy, 
) and liked it, but it never crippled his mind 
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nor handicapped his work. Lax in financial 
matters, entangled with business in a way 
that would wreck the career of a modern 
Statesinan, he yet maintained an indepen- 
dence of position and point of view that might 
well be imitated today. With all the foibles of 
an average man he achieved greatness—lead- 
er of the American bar, the greatest of Amer- 
ican orators, an outstanding Senator and one 


: . _ ablest Secretaries of State the United 
States 


Sshow, 


has known. All this Fuess is able to 
puttressing his position with a mass of 
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information acquired through profound and 
extended research. With all its wealth of 
scholarship, the biography has escaped the 
curse of being “dry as dust’; it is intensely 
readable. 

No one who reads this new life of Daniel 
Webster will come away without a new appre- 
ciation of Webster’s contribution to American 
history. Gone now is the legendary Webster 
with all the sinister whispering about corrup- 
tion and immorality; gone, too, is the “Icha- 
bod” of 1850; the real man stands out. Here 
is the Webster who proudly said: “I was born 
an American; I will live an American; I shall 
die an American; and I intend to perform the 
duties incumbent upon me in that character 
to the end of my career.” 


The Riddle of India 


By WaAtter P. HALL 
Professor of History, Princeton University 


THE DILEMMA IN INDIA. By Sir Reginald Craddock. 
378 pp. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930. $4.50. 
404 


RECONSTRUCTING INDIA. By Edward Thompson. 
pp. New York: The Dial Press. 1930. $4. 


THE POWER OF INDIA. By Michael Pym. 317 pp. New 

York: Putnam. 1930. $3.50. 

ORTY years’ diversified experience lies in 
K the background of Sir Reginald Crad- 

dock’s defense of British rule in India. 
The author writes with authority, and also, 
for one keenly a partisan, with restraint. His 
point of view is tangible and clear cut. He 
does not believe in democracy as applied to 
the East; he does not believe that India is 
capable of self-government; the last ten years 
in India he considers wasted; and Great 
Britain in his opinion should deal with a firm 
and if need be relentless hand with sedition 
and revolt. 

Sir Reginald’s book is a mine of informa- 
tion, well organized and for the most part 
authentic. Racial and religious complexities, 
problems of caste, and poverty, and ignorance 
are analyzed clearly. With the present and 
the past status of the British services in India 
he is well acquainted, and the relations of 
Burmah to India on the one hand and of 
British India to the Indian Princes on the 
other are to him matters of every-day experi- 
ence. Concerning the non-cooperative move- 
ment, Gandhi, the Simon Commission and the 
actual working out of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms he writes as an_ intimate 
observer. 

The proposals made in this book are both 
striking and original. India should receive 
dominion status but as an Indo-British do- 
minion. The writer would do away with 


dyarchy and inaugurate responsible govern- 
ment for the Indian provinces, exacting at the 
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same time guarantees which would prevent 
the Indian intelligentsia exercising much in- 
fluence in Indian affairs. He is willing that 
three-fifths of the provincial legislatures 
should be elected and not nominated, but these 
three-fifths should represent the land and 
commerce (largely in European control) and 
the professions, thus securing a conservative 
majority. 

India should become a federation. The cen- 
tral government should still exist for the pur- 
pose of controlling foreign affairs and for 
preserving, through the agency of the Indian 
army, the Pax Britannica. There should be no 
Federal Legislature on a Western model. For 
this he would substitute an Oriental Durbar 
consisting of delegates (not representatives) 
of the local provinces and the Indian Princes. 
Great Britain’s purpose, he tells us, “is to 
obtain a body of elder statesmen” over whom 
the Viceroy should preside but by whom the 
Viceroy would not necessarily be directed. 

These suggestions do not seem unreasonable. 
It is perhaps a misnomer to write of dominion 
status when the British are left in actual if 
not theoretical control. Quarrels, however, 
about terminology are not generally fruitful. 
If the suttee is still practiced in India when 
an opportunity offers, and if eight Brahmins 
can be convicted of beating to death a ninth 
for taking food from a man of lower caste, 
as happened this year, it is evident that the 
outsider still is needed. 

The case for Britain is thus summarized by 
Sir Reginald: ‘(1) Without British help India 
cannot defend her frontier either on land or 
sea; (2) without British help she cannot main- 
tain law and order within her boundaries; and 
(3), as she cannot do either of these things 
without British help, therefore without that 
help she cannot maintain her financial stabil- 
ity on which her credit and her prosperity de- 
pend.” 

Mr. Thompson’s Reconstructing India is an 
approach to the Indian question from a more 
sympathetic point of view. To the weaker side 
of the British case Sir Reginald Craddock is 
oblivious; he does not appreciate the impor- 
tance of psychological factors in history. He 
does not realize that if the football grounds 
of Rugby and Eton have conquered India they 
may also lose India. He writes of “a certaiD 
Oriental mentality” as characterizing Indian 
agitation, thereby showing that he himself is 
affected with a certain British mentality 
(none the less irritating because unconscious) 
which is synonymous with racial arrogance 
and aristocratic hauteur. For the work which 
Sir Reginald and men like him have done one 
has but profound respect; for his condonatio? 
of General Dyer and the Amritsar massacre 
one should have no respect whatever. 

Mr. Thompson certainly has none. He also, 
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knows his India but from a different ap- 
proach. For twelve years he was a professor 
in Bengal and at present he is a lecturer in 
Bengali at Oxford. From his pen we have 
received a book broader in scope than Sir 
Reginald’s and more philosophic in tone. His 
analysis of the Indian nationalists is not only 
more friendly than Sir Reginald’s, but is also 
much fuller. He seeks to understand Gandhi, 
his message and his influence. He has no con- 
fidence in the Indian Princes. He tells of a 
late native ruler who spent $100,000 ‘‘on the 
marriage of two pet pigeons” and who har- 
nessed two bankers to a chariot driving them 
in person about his capital. Democracy in 
practice may be bad but its opposite is worse. 
Mr. Thompson believes that the experiments 
in the last ten years toward democracy have 
been helpful; he would like to extend them. 
Mr. Thompson is an idealist; he is also a 
realist. “As long as Hinduism is beset,’’ he 
tells us, “with food taboos, as long as the 
country supports one-half as many oxen as 
human beings—151,000,000 cattle, among them 
millions of worthless cows, to 247,000,000 
people”’—just so long will poverty remain. 
Traditionalism and not the foreigner must 
bear responsibility in matters of this kind. 
Little space need be given to our third book. 
The Power of India is an impressionistic pic- 
ture of Indian ways and customs, semi-literary 
in approach and filled with such diversity of 
material as to lack form or synthesis. One 
might pardon this fault if the book had lit- 
erary merit. This, however, it lacks. The 
author has tried hard to create an Indian 
atmosphere; what she has done is to create 
a stage India, not a real country. 


Victorian England 
By D. E. Wo.r 


THOSE EARNEST VICTORIANS. By Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford. New York: William Morrow. 1930. $3.50. 


AS WE WERE: A Victorian Peep Show. By E. F. Ben- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green. 1930. $4. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON QUEEN VICTORIA. By Sir Fred- 
erick Ponsonby. New York: Sears Publishing Com- 
pany. 1930. $5. 


WO of these three ecommentaries on 
7. the Victorian era add to the gaiety of 
history; the third adds to its general 
gloom. This is Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s pro- 
found but murky investigation of those much 
debated sixty-four years. Victorian investiga- 
tions are beginning to rival Hoover investiga- 
tions—in number if not in variety. 

Since Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is also the 
author of The History of British Civilization, 
which is no mean achievement, his measured 
judgment of Victorianism is not to be trifled 
with. That his verdict on the age is thumbs 
down is not to be wondered at when we con- 
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sider that the author sees it dominated by the 
industrial revolution and the rise to power of 
the middle class. The first of these is pictured 
as descending upon England like a _ black 
storm-cloud, driving the helpless workers into 
conditions of abject slavery, ‘with the devi! 
perpetually taking the hindmost and the fittest 
surviving, the fittest, that is to say, to survive 
in a universal black hole of Calcutta, where 
God’s creatures fight without truce and tram- 
ple one another to death for a breath at the 
solitary window.” With the battle cry, ‘“Pro- 
duce, produce, in God’s name,” and with the 
return to free trade England climbed to a 
Supremacy in world industrial markets to 
which she now looks back sadly and longingly. 
From the hideous sore spots of Manchester 
and Birmingham material blessings traveled 
to the ends of the earth. 

Meanwhile the great British middle class, 
enfranchised by the reform bill, took over the 
affairs of the nation and became its spiritual 
as well as political ruler. Here indeed is ma- 
terial for a dirge! England engulfed in middle- 
class earnestness, middle-class respectability, 
middle-class morality, middle-class prudence, 
prudery, romance, sentimentality, common 
sense, optimism, righteousness, piety—worst 
of all, middle-class taste, and presided over by 
a middle-class God. And yet we have the feel- 
ing that Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s cheerless 
refrain is no specific damnation of Victorian 
England. We have only to top off a David 
Copperfield or a Barchester Towers with a 
Main Street or a Middletown to induce a cer- 
tain amount of twentieth century humility. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, however, finds the 
middle-class guilty of more than its middle- 
classness. Faced with the unique challenge of 
the industrial revolution, Victorian England 
failed utterly to adapt life satisfactorily to its 
radically changing environment. Bankrupt in 
philosophy, it applied practical remedies and 
shirked the vital issues. “It was part of the 
Victorian sense of decency to avoid going to 
the roots of things,” says this author, and 
therein he sees the tragic waste of a glorious 
opportunity. 

But where, you may ask, was the aristoc- 
racy? Utterly, utterly in the shade, says Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford—blind, stubborn, ineffec- 
tual and immersed in trivialities. With few 
exceptions, he points out, the stream of aris- 
tocratic genius had dried up. The giant Vic- 
torian personalities, and there were many, 
were almost all sprung from the middle class. 
And even these partook of the tragedy of 
their generation. They lacked the courage and 
the inner harmony, we are told, to exploit 
their mental and spiritual powers to the full: 
“They dared not unchain forces so violert and 
so uncontrolled.” Gladstone was not sufficient- 
ly Gladstonian. Of all the brilliant throng 
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only Darwin, and possibly Dickens and Brown- 
ing, realized the best that was in them, says 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. Perhaps the others 
needed a Wingfield-Stratford to expound to 
them their destinies. 

If the Victorian ruling class was inadequate 
to posterity, they were nevertheless charming, 
intensely human and superbly unconscious of 
their own shortcomings. They inhabited a sort 
of insulated paradise which Mr. Benson’s 
reminiscences reveal as decidedly attractive. 
It must have been very exciting to be a Vic- 
torian if you could hobnob with the great, as 
Mr. Benson did in his youth. Being the son of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and possessed 
besides of a genial personality, which pervades 
every page of his book, he had rich opportu- 
nities for observing. the great Victorians. And 
he looks back on his youth and the generation 
of his distinguished parents with a good deal 
of understanding, much humor and a natural 
bias in its favor. He is as unconcerned as his 
parents were with the desperate sociological 
problems depicted by Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. 

Mr. Benson’s childhood seems not to have 
been shrouded in the awful gloom of middle- 
class religious training which Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford says depressed the Victorian child. 
Although the son of an archbishop he does not 
mention having been brought up on Watts. Nor 
is it intimated that he was told that the Lord 
would consign him to sizzling hell if he did 
not eat his spinach. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the Benson family managed to be 
quite cheerful in their piety. The Benson chil- 
dren seem also to have escaped that dead 
seriousness, earnestness and burden of par- 
ental tyranny which, according to Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford, oppressed the Victorian home. 

Mr. Benson has no idea of passing judgment 
on the Victorians. What he has to offer. is 
entirely in the field of very good entertain- 
ment. When we have regretfully finished his 
book we feel that it has been eminently worth 
our while to find out that Mr. Gladstone 
played backgammon with furious ardor and 
had a scientific way of packing wet sponges; 
that Lord Salisbury rode his tricycle daily 
through St. James’s Park; that Swinburne 
was once discovered doing a dionysiac dance 
naked before his mirror; that Browning al- 
lowed a group of female satellites at Oxford 

to crown him with roses, and that Lord Ten- 
nyson told an awe-struck young lady at a 
garden party that her stays creaked. 

Any one who takes real delight in these 
“accessories” of history and who finds them 
worth the telling will find a like if lesser 
pleasure in Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s Side- 
lights on Queen Victoria. Like Mr. Benson’s, 
his is a family record, taken from the archives 
of his father who was the Queen’s private sec- 
retary. Little is added to or detracted from 
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the portrait of the Queen. Her innate Toryism 





her distrust of Gladstone, her abundant com- 
mon sense are all brought out by this body of 
correspondence and memoranda which cover 
a number of controversies such as the fran- 
chise bill and the Queen’s speech of 1881. 

With the emotions of a Columbus the reader 
will discover the potential Pepys of the period, 
namely, Colonel the Hon. Arthur Hardinge, 
one of the Queen’s equerries. This gentleman 
was often attached by the Queen to foreign 
royalty visiting London, and he would report 
the doings of his exalted charges to the 
Queen’s secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby. Thus 
we learn that Grand Duke Wladimir, son of 
the Czar, while visiting London in 1871, spent 
a pleasant Sunday afternoon at the zoo, with 
“the bears unusually complacent, the lion 
pompous but peaceful, and the Bengal tigers 
alone just a little restless. The elephant of 
Assam was conciliated by buns from Imperial 
hands and the chimpanzee barked with delight 
in belief that the pre-Adamite race had recov- 
ered the missing link in M. Poulostioff, a little 
personage of Kalmuch type.” It is also re- 
ported that the Shah of Persia who accorded 
London a glimpse of his oriental magnificence 
in 1873 “only transgressed Western decorum 
(at a banquet) by the sly disposal of a thigh 
bone under the table.” There is much more of 
this narrative which loses in the quoting. But 
the Hon. Arthur Hardinge became a General 
and was sent to Bombay and Gibraltar, and 
thus a Victorian Pepys was sacrificed to the 
great God of Empire. 


Brief Book Reviews 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 1930. Prepared under the direction 
of Charles P. Howland. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1930. Pp. xvii, 541. $5. 


The Council on Foreign Relations prepares 
annually a survey of American foreign rela- 
tions which is invaluable to statesmen and to 
all those who follow the workings of American 
diplomacy. The most recent volume in this 
series is concerned with three great divisions: 
“The New Pacific,’’ ‘‘World Order and Coordi- 
nation,’’ and ‘‘Post-War Financial Relations.” 
In order to provide for better understanding 
of these phases of American diplomacy, the 
historical, cultural and economic background 
is carefully developed. The discussion of post 
war Pacific diplomacy, for instance, is intro- 
duced by more than a hundred pages devoted 
to the setting of the problems of the 1920s. 
Post-war financial relations are concerned 
with the financial legacies of the World Wal, 
the Young plan, ‘‘war credits and war debts 
of Greece,”” and the more general subject of 
alien enemy property. The survey is an ob 
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jective study without interpretation; in fact, 
one might wish that a little more evaluation 
had crept in. While to most people a volume 
of this nature would seem to be repellent and 
dull, the Survey is an exception, presented as 
it is with a charming literary quality which 
easily disguises what in any other case would 
be a terrifying desert of facts. 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, DENMARK AND ICE- 
LAND IN THE WORLD WAR. Sweden by 
Eli F. Hecksher and Kurt Bergendal, Nor- 
way by Wilhelm Keilhau, Denmark by 
Einar Cohn, Iceland by Thorstein Thor- 
steinsson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xii, 593. $5.75. 

This work is an abridgment of the Scandi- 
navian Series in the Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War under the general edi- 
torship of James T. Shotwell. Like the other 
contributions to this monumental series, this 
volume analyzes the effect of the war upon the 
complex social and economic forces of national 
life, not only during the immediate war period 
itself, but during the ensuing period of defla- 
tion or reconstruction. This study has a par- 
ticular interest in that it concerns the neutral 
nations of the North and demonstrates again 
the truth of the classic principle that the pros- 
perity and wealth of a nation in our economic 
order depend upon the prosperity and wealth 
of its neighbors and customers. 


THE IMPENDING STORM. By Somerset de 
Claire. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1930. Pp. x, 137. $1.50. 

This interestingly written analysis of the 
present international situation comes from the 
pen of an eighteen-year-old Oxonian. As a rule, 
outbursts from callow youths who presume to 
enlighten the world may be passed by without 
notice, but this one demands at least brief at- 
tention. The author makes no new observa- 
tions, but he does put forward a clear state- 
ment of the world’s danger spots in Europe 
and Asia, together with the international irrita- 
tions which are leading toward disaster. He 
foresees a future universal war, and ventures 
a prophecy of the probable international align- 
ment when the storm breaks. At the end of 
this general conflict he expects the emergence 
of the long-heralded international or world 
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Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


BIOGRAPHY 
Ba.trour, ARTHUR JAMES, Earl of. An Unfin- 
ished Autobiography, 1848-1886. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. $3.50. 
Reminiscences of the political history of Eng- 
land, by a distinguished participant, who died 
before they were complete. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON SPENCER. A Roving Com- 
mission: as Early eaye- New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1930. $3.50. 

An account of his education, of his military 
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service in India, and of the Boer War as seen 
by a newspaper correspondent. 


CRAIG, 


who knew Irving intimately. 





New York: 





Gordon. Henry Irving. 
Longmans. 1930. $3. 


A portrait, rather than a biography, by a man 







GANDHI, MAHATMA. Mahatma Gandhi: His Own 
Story. Edited by C. F. Andrews. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1930. $2.50. 


An autobiographical account of one of the 
most amazing figures in the world of today. 
An essential book for one who wishes to under- 
stand present unrest in India. 


Hapcoop, NorMAN. The Changing Years: Rem- 
a New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
Student life at Harvard in the late eighties, 
newspaper and magazine editing in later years, 
liberal politics at all times. 


MISSOFFE, MICHEL. La Vie Volontaire d’Andre 
Tardieu: Essai de Chronologie Animee, 
1876-1929. Paris: Flammarion. 1930. 12 Fr. 


A personal friend and enthusiastic political 
supporter describes M. Tardieu’s part in the 
political life of France during half a century. 


HISTORY 
DRISCOLL, CHARLES B. Doubloons: The Story of 
Buried Treasure. New York: Farrar 
Rinehart. 1930. $5. 
Pirates’ gold and other gold; how it was col- 
lected, lost and sometimes found. 


DaLe, Epwarp Everett. The Range Cattle In- 
dustry. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1930. $5. 


An important chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican industry. In its emphasis on conditions 
in the Southwest it supplements E. S. Osgood’s 
book published a year ago. 


DENEKINE, General A. The White Army. 
Translated from the Russian by Catherine 
Zvegintzov. London: Cape. 1930. 15s. 

A condensation of the five volumes of the 
Russian edition. The apologia of the General 
who led the contra-revolutionary armies in 
Russia in 1918. 


NOoBILE, UMBERTO. With the “Italia” to the 
North Pole. Translated by Frank Fleet- 
wood. London: Allen & Unwin. 1930. 15s. 

Contains a certain amount of material, not 
included in the Italian edition, and the more 
valuable in consequence. 


Woops, WILLIAM SEAVER, 
the War. New York: 
Company. 1930. $2.50. 

A demonstration that the war was fought by 
men rather than by supermen. A carefully 
prepared summary of blunders made by both 
sides and by all the armies. 


ECONOMICS 
GOLDMAN, JULIAN. Prosperity and Consumer 
Credit. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1930. $3. 

The writer, the head of a chain of retail 
stores, describes the theory and method of in- 
stalment selling and attributes to it a ‘‘large 
share of the unique prosperity which the 
United States enjoys.”’ 


Myers, Denys P. The Reparation Settleiment. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1939. $2. 


An explanation of the Young plan, together 
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with the documents in the case. Includes the 
statutes of the Bank for International Settle- 
ment. 


PATTERSON, ERNEST MINoR. The Worvld’s Eco- 
nomic Dilemma. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1930. $3.50. 


Is it possible to reconcile the economic inter- 
dependence of nations and the spirit of nation- 
alism? The author gives an analysis of the 
problem and makes suggestions toward its so- 
lution. 


SHuMwayY, Harry. I Go South. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1930. $2. 


A superficial, but very readable, account of 
recent industrial development in the South. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BuTLEeR, NICHOLAS Murray. The Path to Peace: 
Essays and Addresses on Peace and Its 
Making. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1930. $2.50. 


A collection of essays, written during the past 
six years, embodying President Butler’s stir- 
ring appeal for ‘‘international understanding, 
international cooperation and international ac- 
complishment.”’ 


SOCIOLOGY 


BRANDEIS, Louis D. The Social and Economic 
Views of Mr. Justice Brandeis. Collected 
with Introductory Notes by Alfred Lief. 
New York: Vanguard. 1930. $4.50. 


This collection, together with that issued a 
few months ago containing the opinions of Mr. 
Justice Holmes, presents a view of the law 
which emphasizes human rights above those of 
property. 


ODEGARD, 
York: 
$2.50. 


An attempt to define American public opin- 
ion and to determine the forces that move it. 


PoMERAI, RALPH DE. Marriage, Past, Present 
and Future: an Outline of the History and 
Development of Human Sexual Relation- 
ships. New York: R. H. Smith. 1930. $4. 


One of the most satisfactory of recent studies 
on marriage. 


Peter. The American Mind. 
Columbia University Press. 


New 
1930. 
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and public life. Be independent. 
Greater opportunities now than ever 
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TO AND FROM 


OUR READERS 


[The Editor assumes no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts unless accompanied by return 


postage. 


withheld from publication upon request. ] 


N article entitled ‘‘Constitutional Triumph 
in Bolivia’’ by Diomedes de Pereyra, pub- 
lished in October CuRRENT HIsTory has 

aroused considerable comment. Extracts from 
several of the letters which have come to the 
editor are printed below. Victor Sanchez Pena, 
Consul General of Bolivia in New York City, 
writes: 


The above-mentioned article has erroneous statements 
about the actual conditions in my country. Its context is 
In direct opposition to the harmony and unity which reign 
in my country at present. The problem of the separation 
of the various districts which the author set forth to a 
great extent has not existed in Bolivia for a good many 
years. Today, more than ever before, the country is united 
and there is no provincial sentiment. The way in which 
all parties in Bolivia united in order to save the country 
from the crisis which is affecting the entire world proves 
this. 


George de la Barra, first secretary of the Bo- 
livian Legation in Washington, writes: 


Senor Pereyra, in his article, not only awakens fears of 
separatism, which fortunately do not exist in Bolivia at 
present, but he also belittles certain elements of our citi- 
zenship. He tells abroad the misunderstood works and the 
much discussed acts of our political leaders, not showing 
that it is owing to the efforts of these statesmen to a 
great extent that the policy of conciliation and harmoniza- 
tion now being pursued in Bolivia is materializing. The 
writer reveals not only a regrettable ignorance of general 
conditions in Bolivia but also a wrong idea of the most 
important centre of our nationality—La Paz—on which de- 
pends the development and the life itself of the republic. 
Outside the very well deserved praise that the writer 
bestows on Senor Daniel Salamanca and General Carlos 
Galindo, his appreciations of the last administrations and 
of former Presidents of Bolivia show not only lack of 
accuracy and equanimity but of discretion and dexterity 
which the most elemental patriotism demands of those who 
live and labor outside our own country. I am duly 
authorized to write this by the chief of this mission. 


The most comprehensive protest has come 
from the Bolivian Consulate in Seattle, Wash. 
J. Landivar Moreno, former Consul, writes: 


Diomedes de Pereyra describes the Bolivians as a people 
given over to the race struggle, embittered by the self- 
centered regionalism of her departments, where only 
hatred and rancor dwell; subjugated by the preponderance 
of the Aymara Indian, who has centralized all the activi- 
ties of the republic in a single city, La Paz, where, accord- 
ing to him, 80 per cent of the inhabitants are Aymaras; 
and in the province, 90 per cent. He considers as madness 
the industrialization of this city, advancing two reasons— 
lack of raw materials, and scanty white population or 
consumers eof manufactured products. In his racial study 
on the Quechua and the Aymara, he leaves established 
the existence of a deep separation between these autoch- 
thonous families which live on Bolivian territory. 


Senor Moreno then answers these statements: 


I have never observed a separatist note in Bolivian na- 
tionality; on the contrary, I have admired the patriotism 
of the towns far from the centre of the republic, put to 
the test on multiple occasions when the country was in 
danger. 

The people of Tarija are proud of their patriotic fervor, 
which they put into practice when Bolivian nationality was 
formed. Cultured Chuquisaca does not hate her brothers 
of the north, and is distinguished for her fervent patriot- 
ism. The same is true of Potosi and Cochabamba, the 
home of the Quechua whom de Pereyra paints as sub- 
missive to the Aymara. 

The Aymaras do not try to centralize the activities of 
the republic in the city of La Paz. In South American 
countries it is an established practice to concentrate the 
administrative activities in the capital city or residence of 
the government, and La Paz is the city where the govern- 
ment resides. 

Mr. de Pereyra affirms that many of the Aymara Indians 
who attained a veneer of culture have occupied adminis- 
trative posts. It is very logical that they do so, if it is 
considered that Bolivia is a democratic republic whose 
Constitution and by-laws do not recognize social distinc- 


Anonymous communications will be disregarded, but the names of correspondents will be 


tions; and whose native population forms 50 per cent of 
the total, including half-breeds. The recent rulers of Bo- 
livia have not been Aymara in origin, with the exception 
of Senor Bautista Saavedra. The latter, an educated man, 
was elected by the delegates from Santa Cruz, Chuquisaca 
and Tarija, against the will of the representatives from 
La Paz. Gutierrez Guerra and Siles are from Chuquisaca 
During the last twenty years, two Presidents from Chuqui- 
saca, one fron Cochabamba and two from La Paz have 
governed Bolivia. The Aymaras do not seek hegemony, 
nor have they established it in recent times. 

Public education in Bolivia is decentralized; each depart- 
ment has its university, which is not true in many South 
American countries. Administration in general is also 
decentralized. 

It can never be madness to attempt the industrialization 
of La Paz because it lacks raw material. Her proximity 
to the sea makes her the Bolivian city with greatest ad- 
vantages for becoming an industrial centre. 

La Paz is the most populous city of Bolivia, closest to 
the sea, and the residence of important national capital- 
ists; it is connected with Peru, Chile and Argentina by 
international railroads, and all these conditions give 
impetus to the city’s commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. Besides, the people of La Paz are enterprising, and 
know how to invest capital. It seems that the surround- 
ings, naturally hostile, force them to greater activity and 
struggle. * * * There has never been a struggle 
between the Aymaras and Quechuas in Bolivia, which 
demonstrates the separation existing between those two 
autochthonous families, as is stated by Pereyra; the 
{ndian is not opposed to the Indian, but to the white man 
by whom he considers himself exploited. 


* * * 


THE IRISH FREE STATE TODAY 
To the Editor of Current History: 


Mr. A. J. Reynolds’s article, ‘‘Irishmen After 
Eight Years of Independence,’’ in September 
CURRENT History misrepresented Ireland in 
almost every detail. 

The present writer spent ten years of his 
life in Dublin and visited Ireland twice within 
the last four years. He knows every nook and 
corner in the land from Belfast to Cork and 
from Dublin to Galway. In the eighties he 
knew Dublin and was a professor in one of its 
leading colleges; he knew its students who 
ranked among the leading classes of the capital. 

But the vista in those days was not that 
grandiose dream set before your readers by 
Mr. Reynolds when he writes: ‘‘Gone are the 
glories of those good old days when, amid 
political darkness, Dublin sparkled with Bohe- 
mian gayety and shone with social splendor.” 
To use an Americanism, what ‘“‘bunk!’’ The 
English garrison was there, it is true, snobbery 
reigned supreme, hedged in by bayonets, dra- 
goons, Tommies in red coats and brass buttons, 
and their ‘‘ladies in waiting.’’ True; if there 
was Bohemian gayety, sparkling champagne, 
a rack-rented tenantry supplied the money 

Again, Mr. Reynolds remarks: ‘‘The Dublin 
of today is but a suburb of the ancient Dub- 
lin. It cut off its nose to spite its face and 
the virtue and folly of plastic surgery are be- 
coming obvious.’’ The present writer in June, 
1929, seated in the upper deck of a tramear 
with a few Dublin friends who accompanied 
him, proceeded from O’Connell’s monumeni to 
Bray. The beautiful homes on either side were 
wreathed in roses, pink, white and red, and 
substantial new houses were in the course of 
construction everywhere. This was the Dublip 
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that I saw, not a Dublin ‘‘that cut off its nose 
to spite its face.’’ The northern part of Dub- 
lin was just as attractive. 

‘‘Where is the literary force that once made 
such a noise in the world?” asks Mr. Reyn- 
olds. My reply is that scores of them are 
lying in Glasnevin Cemetery in _ patriots’ 
graves—done to death by the Birkenheads, the 
Asquiths, the Churchills and the Lloyd Georges. 
Childers is there, Casement is there, Mac- 
Sweeney is there and a host of other young 
writers who, if they had been false to their 
principles, would in the eyes of Mr. Reynolds 
“make a noise in the world.’’ Mr. Reynolds’s 
yarn about the Limerick clock is a calumny. 
Another is that ‘‘drink is writ largely on the 
faces and in the habits of the petty townspeo- 
ple, and in the dreadful hovels and ragged chil- 
dren of the peasantry.’’ That, of course, is 
sheer rodomontade. I saw a few isolated cases, 
but the exaggerations of Mr. Reynolds are un- 
pardonable. When he visited Ireland, his heart 
must have been set on the glories of the great 
red-faced drunks of other days, the castle days 
of yore. Then ‘‘overbreeding’”’ with this great 
humanist is the crime of the age, whereas sta- 
tistics show unfortunately the amazing num- 
ber of unmarried men and women in the land. 

Lastly, Mr. Reynolds makes a cowardly attack 
on Mr. de Valera. Mr. Cosgrave, of course, 
is Mr. Reynolds’s ‘‘tin god,’’ but all the same 
he lifts Cosgrave up to dash him down again. 
Where then is all the prosperity that English 
and American propaganda has proclaimed for 
the last few years if Ireland is anything like 
the miserable picture painted by Mr. Reynolds? 
Surely if his description of the Irish is true, 
all this propaganda was false. 

“De Valera’s flash in the pan of theatrical- 
ism,’’ we are told, ‘‘has practically cost him 90 
per cent of his supporters.’’ What a piece of 
arrant falsehood! In the last election be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 voted for de Valera, 
almost as many as voted for the ‘‘Free’’ Stat- 
ers. The next election will, it is confidently 
expected by Irish writers, bring de Valera back 
to power, notwithstanding the great appetite 
displayed by Mr. Reynolds and his ilk for a 
return to the fleshpots of Egypt. 


Quebec, Canada. M. MONAGHAN. 
* * * 


Among the many additional letters received 
from readers complimenting the editors on the 
changed appearance of the magazine is the fol- 
lowing from the president of one of the larg- 
est advertising companies in the country: 


CurrENT History has always been something that in- 
trigued me. I like it particularly because it is a digest 
of current events, and in that sense is more like a news- 
paper that gives the record of things as they develop 
every second or minute of the day throughout the world. 
I might even turn this around and say that the daily 
hewspaper could with profit copy the dignity of this mag- 
azine in its manner of handling current events because 
it cuts out or leaves out all the rough yellowness and 
froth that is in the daily newspaper, particularly the 
Sundays. The newspapers, more than any other instru- 
Mentality, have much to do with our educational stand- 
ards, cur social understanding of what is good, bad and 
indifferent in all sorts of ways and means, but it does 
Seem ‘hat instead of respecting that privilege they rather 
dram:tize it and put the less nice things in a sensitive 
fashi 1 and stir up lots of things that are, to say the 
‘east, not as tasty as they might be. I say this not to 
he in eny sense a crusader, but merely as another way 
of em) hasizing the pleasure of reading a good magazine. 
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U. $. Government 
Jobs 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 


Franklin Institute 
Z Dept. 1296 
Rochester, N. Y. 


4 

7 Rush to me, entirely free of 
charge 32-page book with: (1) 
7 A full description of the position 
checked below; (2) A list of U. s. 

Government Jobs Obtainable. 
‘ S” Railway Postal Clerk. . ($1900 to $2700) 
Mail Postoffice Clerk ........ ($1700 to $2300) 
coupon City Mail Carrier......... ($1700 to $2100) 
today— / Inspector of Customs ($2100 up) 
SURE / General Clerk-File Clerk ($1260 to $2500) 


Steady Work 
Paid 
Vacations 
Common 


Education 
Sufficient 





WORLD FINANCE 


A Month’s Survey 


By BERNHARD OSTROLENK 
Editorial Board, The Annalist 


during October were dismal and combined 

to make a gloomy anniversary of the stock 
market crash a year ago which precipitated 
the business depression. The extent of the dis- 
aster has been repeatedly rehearsed and can 
be verified by examining any one of a number 
of price and business indices. Values of se- 
curities listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have declined almost $8,000,000,000, 
and securities listed on other exchanges or 
unlisted have made corresponding declines. 
Examples emphasize this deflation in values. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany only fourteen months ago sold for $149 
a share; recently it sold for $25. A little over 
a year ago Montgomery Ward sold at 148 and 
is now available at 20. Any one who invested 
during 1929 in stock of Radio Corporation of 
America had to pay 114 or thereabouts and 
he now can buy it for about 20. Dozens of 
stocks of reputable corporations, in many in- 
stances with long earning records, can be se- 
lected with similar declines, and any stock 
selected at random from the list will show a 
drop ranging from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Prices of commodities tell the same de- 
pressing story. Wheat sold last year for about 
$1.40, and was around 72 cents the first week 
in November, 1930; cotton at 18 cents a pound 
last year contrasts with a bare fraction above 
10 cents this year; copper was 18 cents a year 
ago and 914 cents a pound the last week in 
October, 1930; silk at $2 a pound on Nov. 5, 
1930, compares with $5 last year. The list can 
be extended to show that all classes of busi- 
ness men and investors have sustained impor- 
tant losses in the shrinkage in the value of 
commodities and securities. These losses have 


[: the United States business developments 


checked business activity, undermined confi- 


dence and continue to penalize enterprise. 

Statistics made available for October show 
that the downward tendency of business activ- 
ity has as yet not been checked, though here 
and there is some sign that bottom is being 
touched. No upturn is as yet discernable, and 
the best forecast that the statistics show is 
that, while the bottom may be broad, at least 
business may now become stabilized for some 
time at this lower level. 

Commodity prices averaged 1 per cent lower 
in October than in September, the steepest 
decline coming in the first two weeks of the 


month. During the last two weeks there has 
been a tendency toward more stable prices, 
with some advances, but the last week of Oc- 
tober, in spite of these advances, showed lower 
average prices than the average for Septem- 
ber. There were moderate advances in food 
products and in building materials. Prices of 
farm commodities were 2.8 per cent lower 
than the preceding month. Textiles were 2.7 
per cent lower than in September, but in the 
last week of October showed some signs of 
firmness. 

The stabilization of commodity prices at 
this lower level during the last weeks of Octo- 
ber is the only stabilization sign yet discern- 
able. When we turn to an examination of 
business activity, we are confronted with con- 
tinued paralysis. Automobile production for 
the four weeks ended Nov. 1 totaled 141,423 
units, against 203,244 units during the preced- 
ing four weeks, and compared with 204,666 
units during the corresponding four weeks in 
October last year. The average daily produc- 
tion during the last week in August was 
11,024 units; the last week in September it 
was 7,954, and the last week in October 5,304. 
These figures give a true picture of produc- 
tion declines during the intervening period. 
Sales of automobiles as shown by new car 
registrations in the United States indicate 
that consumer purchases are waning. In Sep- 
tember, the latest month for which figures 
are available, new car registration totaled 
180,754, against 203,737 in August, and com- 
pared with 304,442 in September, 1929. Whaole- 
sale sales of automobiles by General Motors 
to dealers confirm this tendency. During Sep- 
tember these sales totaled 78,792 units, against 
88,610 units in August and 146,483 units in 
September, 1929. 

Building construction, another key industry, 
also makes a poor showing, though somewhat 
better than the automobile figures. The daily 
builaing contracts awarded during the first 
twenty days of October averaged $14,000.800, 
against the average of $12,764,000 for twenty- 
six days in September and of $13,358,396 for 
twenty-six days in August. For the week 
ending Oct. 24 the daily average for the six 
business days had again declined to $9,954,100. 
The deficiency for October is 17.2 per cent as 
compared with October, 1929, and the losses 
from 1928 and 1927 are 41 and 37 per cent, 
respectively. 
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1930-1931 Edition 


The ANNALIST 


Annual Review and Business Forecast 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931 


An All-Year Reference Manual for every one concerned in any way with 
any type of domestic, Canadian or other foreign investments, with 
Industrial Trade and Banking Profits and with current shaping of 
business prospects by economic forces. 


In view of the course of the markets since the break of October, 1929, and the general 
business situation, this edition of The Annalist Annual will have unusual value. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


HE Business Lessons in the rise and markets abroad, our sales in those mar- 


collapse of the “‘New Era” prosperity 
of 1927-29 will be presented in a clean- 
cut analysis of the means by which the 
recent boom was created, and of the 
economic forces which brought it to an 
end in severe depression. 


Foreign Markets for our Domestic In- 
dustries—New monthly studies of our 


Business Outlook for 1931 


The editor’s weekly article on the busi- 
ness outlook has won the serious atten- 
tion of business and banking leaders in 
every section of the country. 


Annalist Index of Business Ac- 
tivity 

A monthly index which has shown with 

unfailing certainty the month-to-month 

fluctuations of business. 


Conditions and Prospects in 


Banking and Money Commercial 

Commodity Prices Aviation 

The Stock Market Public Utilities 

Speculative Com- Investment 
modity Markets Trusts 

World Trade andthe Automobiles 
U.S. Railroads 

The Metals American Invest- 

Building ments Abroad 


kets, and the effects on prosperity at 
home. 

Industry—Beginning with the Annual 
Number The Annalist will broaden its 
field by publishing continued studies of 
individual American industries, their or- 
ganization, processes, production, mar- 
kets and earnings, and their several con- 
tributions to the welfare of the nation. 


Only Three-Year Price Range 
Published in Any Periodical 

A unique feature of The Annalist’s 

records of stock transactions on the New 


York Stock Exchange. 
Complete Reports on 


the year’s transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, showing range for 1929 
and 1930, total sales for the year, and 
dividend rates. 

Bond Transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange for 1930, high, low, 
dates, and total sales. 

Transactions on the New York Curb for 
1930, and on the security markets of 
other leading cities. 


Tabulation of New Security Of- 
Jerings 

for. quarter ending December 31, 1930, 

giving names of underwriters, price, 

yield and other essential data. 


Edition limited to number of copies indicated by advance demand. Orders, therefore, should be filed promptly. 


Price, 50 cents a copy, including postage 


THE ANNALIST 


Journal of Finance, Commerce and Economics 
Published every Friday by THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, Times Square, New York. 


Yearly subscription, including THE QUARTERLY SURVEYS and THE ANNUAL NUMBER, $7.00 
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The shrinkage in automobile production and 
in building construction naturally leads to di- 
minished steel production. For the week end- 
ing Nov. 1 the United States Steel Corporation 
operated at 55 per cent capacity, against 65 
per cent the last week in September and 66 
per cent the last week in August. When inde- 
pendent steel companies are included, and fig- 
ures are adjusted for seasonal variations, the 
decline in capacity operation from the last 
week in September to the last week in Octo- 
ber is 16 per cent. Other business indices 
operate very much in sympathy with these 
key factors. Electric power production has 
not declined as sharply as decreased business 
activity would lead one to expect, but was 
nevertheless at the lowest point of the year. 
Freight car loadings have shown erratic de- 
clines during the month, but during the last 
week of October were higher than at any time 
since last August. The importance of this 
upturn is somewhat dimmed by the fact that 
freight car loadings usually increase at this 
time of the year because of larger freight in 
coal and grains. When corrected for seasonal 
variations, freight car loadings for the last 
week in October were, with the exception of 
the preceding week, at the lowest point of the 
year. 


Money rates in October continued to go 
down. Call money averaged 1.97 per cent, 
commercial paper 2.89 per cent, 90-day accep- 
tances 1.88 per cent; high-grade bonds yielded 
4.16 per cent and bankers’ bills in London 2.14 
per cent. The Federal Reserve Board report 
shows a decrease in holdings of acceptances, 
attributed by the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank to the lower rates. One significant item 
in the monthly statement of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is the sharp drop in loans on se- 
curities. At the end of last April, loans on se- 
curities by member banks had risen to $10,- 
432,000,000. From then on there has been a 
steady liquidation, especially sharp during 
September; at the end of October these loans 
stood $8,814,000,000. This development is fa- 
vorable, especially when taken together with 
recent sharp declines in brokers’ loans, and 
indicates that the banks and brokers have 
liquidated large portions of their securities. 
Together these two developments are the most 
favorable aspects that have developed in the 
banking situation. 


The Department of Labor reports that em- 
ployment in September increased 1 per cent 
over August, and that payrolls increased 1.4, 
but the level of employment in September was 
19.7 per cent lower than in September, 1929, 
and payrolls were 27.7 per cent lower. On the 
basis of this inadequate data it would seem 
that one-fifth of those employed in September, 
1929, are now unemployed. This conclusion 
may need important qualifications, but it is 
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generally recognized that unemployment is 
widespread, and that large sections of the pop- 
ulation are facing the Winter without work 
and without income. Relief measure by cities 
and States, tardily assisted by the Federal 
Government, were under way late in October. 


BELGIUM 


World-wide depression is beginning to have 
its effect on Belgium, though the country 
hitherto has been exempt from the more severe 
phases of the depression and in a certain 
measure has enjoyed considerable prosperity. 
Unemployment figures up to the end of Au- 
gust showed 18,000 out of work and 55,000 
workers employed on a part-time basis. This, 
in a working population of 1,200,000, rep- 
resents a very small proportion of unemploy- 
ment when compared with conditions in the 
United States or Great Britain. The only dis- 
quieting factor is that these figures have been 
growing steadily and unofficial estimates since 
August indicate that unemployment has risen 
sharply and reached a peak late in October. 
During the first eight months of the year the 
visible balance of exports to imports has been 
unfavorable by 4,000,000,000 f., whereas 
the balance was unfavorable by 3,000,000,- 
000 f. during the corresponding period in 
1929. There has been a decline in ships using 
the harbor at Antwerp from 8,727 to 8,249 
during the first nine months of 1930, the ton- 
nage being reduced from 18,209,263 to 17,653,- 
277. Railway traffic registered a decline of 
15 per cent, though passenger travel has been 
well maintained and tourist travel appears to 
have been normal. On the whole, therefore, it 
would appear that Belgium is not escaping 
from the general world-wide depression, 
though the figures are by no means as un- 
favorable as in most other countries. 

For the latter months of the year, however, 
the signs of depression are becoming more ac- 
centuated. Inactivity in consuming industries 
such as metallurgical, glass, textile, cement 
and brick works, has sharply reduced the con- 
sumption of coal, and the industry is begin- 
ning to show all the signs of entering a de- 
pression. Stocks of coal are now approaching 
2,000,000 tons, whereas a year ago they were 
negligible. In part, this accumulation has been 
the consequence of competition with British 
and Dutch coal seeking an outlet in Belgium. 
However, the Belgian National Railways have 
now reserved to Belgian coal mines 9%! per 
cent of their requirements for the next six 
months, and with the oncoming of seasonal in- 
crease in demand it is hoped to liquicate 4 
large portion of the stock. Miners’ wages 
have been reduced 4 per cent beginning with 
Oct.. I. 

In spite of sharply reduced prices curing 
September and October, the iron and steel in- 














dustry has been unable to attract sufficient 
business to maintain production on a reason- 
ably full scale. Pig-iron trade has been weak, 
though there is moderate activity in finished 
steel. 








GERMANY 

The German Cabinet has adopted a budget, 
originally outlined by the Chancellor, involving 
many features of the strictest economy. The 
government was aided in the Reichstag by the 
prestige it had gained in the successful nego- 
tiations for a foreign loan. The savings in the 
budget, estimated at about $270,000,000, are 
secured by curtailing the work and salaries of 
all goverment departments and by reducing 
sharply social welfare disbursements and 
transfers to the Federal States and municipal- 
ities. Revenues in the new budget are esti- 
mated at 10,420,000,000 marks while expendi- 
tures are placed at 10,423,000,000 marks. The 
new budget was placed before the Federal 
Council during the latter part of October. 


However, the Cabinet had to face difficul- 
ties from other directions. Arbitrators in the 
wage dispute of the Berlin metal workers 
recommended a reduction in wages, the first 
time incidentally that such a reduction had 
been advocated by this board in recent years. 
The government had hoped to pave the way 
for such general wage reductions throughout 
Germany by setting the example in giving 
lower salaries to all civil employes. But the 
Berlin metal workers refused to accept the 
decision of the arbitration board. In conse- 
quence a Strike of 126,000 metal workers was 
declared. The strike gave Communists an 
effective tool for agitation. In a series of tur- 
bulent sessions the Socialists finally agreed to 
a resolution requesting the government not 
to consider the decision of the government 
arbitrators as binding. After two weeks’ du- 
ration the strike was settled by a compromise 
effected by the Minister of Labor. Resumption 
of activity began on the old wage scale; a 
new and binding wage scale is to be worked 
out by a committee of three, consisting of 
representatives of labor, of the employers, 
with Heinrich Braun, Minister of Labor, as 
chairman. 


The effect of the recent advance in the dis- 
count rate by the Reichsbank has been to stop 
the “flight of capital” from Germany. Though 
there are conflicting reports of business con- 
ditions, it is generally conceded that business 
has been on the upgrade. These are not borne 
out by the few industrial statistics at hand, 
though it should be noted that these statistics 
are not quite up to date. For example, unem- 
ployment was somewhat higher on Oct. 1, the 
latest date for which figures are available 
than for Sept. 1. Unemployment on Oct. 1 was 
22.8 per cent among union workers against 
22.0 per cent on Sept. 1. 
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ALL EXPENSES $3 2 Ose AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet D 


Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 


Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘E125" 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ITALIAN 
GERMAN 


FRENCH, SPANISH, 


Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, 75c, short course, 9 to 9 daily. 22nd year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 





OME-STUDY 


COURSES & 
mr) 


D&: WANT an important, high-salaried peettient 
e 
















You can have one if you can do the work. 
experts will show you how, guide you step by step 
success and help solve qoar rsonal business 
roblems thru the time-saving LaSalle Problem Method. 
ur salary-increasing plan enables you to prepare during 
your spare hours, without interference with your present 
duties. Simply mark on the ae the field in which you 
desire success, and we will mail you a valuable book de- 
scribing the opportunities in that field, together with an 
outline of our salary-increasing plan. Also copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ There is no cost or obligation. 
Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts average 
men and women on the high road to success and financial 

independence. Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


— —= =<» Find Yourself Through LaSalle — —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institutior 
Dept. 12392-R, Chicago 


Ishould be glad to learn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied to 
my advancement in the business field 







O Business Management 
LJ Higher Accountancy 
U Traffic Management 
LJ Modern Salesmanship 
Lj Railway Station Mém’t 
DO Railway Accounting 

OD Law—De¢€ree of LL.B. 
0) Commercial Law : 
0 Modern Business Correspondence 
0 Modern Foremanship [ Business English 
OC PersonnelManagement 0 Commercial Spanish 
OBankingand Finance [fF Effective Speaking 


O Industrial Mana ot 
Saeees eckineeninn 0 Stenotypy-Stenography 


OC. P. A. Coaching O Telegraphy 
DC Paper Salesman’s 0 Credit and Collection 
Training Correspondence 
I chase cies cece ttniaiieac a ea Sie aaa ee 
Present Position 
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HEALTH TO ALLC 


Christmas Seals 


ON EVERY PACKAGE! 


ALF the fun of Christmas is “doing up” the packages. 

The other half is opening them. The 1930 Christmas 
Seals, showing old Santa with his Christmas tree, will add 
beauty to any Christmas mail. Better still, the funds from 
the sale of Christmas Seals will help protect the health of 
your community. Use Christmas Seals freely and so extend 
the Christmas spirit of good will to men throughout the 
entire year. Get your Christmas Seals today. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


HELP FIGHT TUBERCULOS! 





